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Jerome,  the  Candidate. 

Two  Views  of  the  Man.* 


I— By  an  Independent  Sympathizer. 


That  the  effort  of  a  district  attorney  of  one  of  the  counties  included  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to  obtain  a  re-election  should  possess  national  significance 
is  unprecedented.  That  such  is  the  case,  however,  is  shown  by  the  instant 
attention  given  by  the  press  of  nearly  the  entire  country  to  the  recent  appeal 
of  William  Travers  Jerome  over  the  heads  of  the  politicians  to  the  voters  them¬ 
selves  to  nominate  and  elect  him  for  another  term  as  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  County.  Appeals  for  independent  nomination  by  petition,  regardless  of 
the  regular  political  parties,  are  not  new.  Denunciation  of  recognized  political 
leaders  as  bosses  is  far  from  original.  The  effort  of  a  public-spirited  official, 
who  has  discharged  his  duty  well  but  has  not  endeared  himself  to  a  party 
organization,  to  persuade  the  people  to  give  him  the  second  term  which  the 
politicians  would  deny  him  has  many  parallels  in  American  public  life.  But 
that  such  an  appeal,  such  a  denunciation  and  such  an  effort  should  mark  the 
deliberate  course  of  a  man  whose  fearlessness,  honesty,  efficiency  and  hold  on 
the  public  mind  had  made  him  a  valuable  asset  for  any  political  campaign,  a 
terror  to  evil-doers  in  the  second  city  of  the  world,  and  a  character  of  rapidly 
increasing  national  importance  is  without  precedent.  Should  that  appeal  be 
crowned  with  success,  it  would  mark  the  dawning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  free  institutions.  Here  is  Mr.  Jerome’s  declaration  of  individual 
freedom  in  New  York  State  politics: 

“The  most  crying  evil  of  the  day  is  the  solidarity  of  the  political  machine. 
The  result  is  that  a  little  group  of  men  who  control  a  convention  stand  between 
public  officers  and  the  people  they  are  elected  to  serve.  The  only  Democratic 

•EJdltor’8  Note.— The  anonymity  of  the  two  mono«rapihe  Is  due  In  each  inatance  to 

the  pooltlon  of  t!he  writer. 
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organizations  in  this  State  which  control  any  votes  are  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
Brooklyn  Democracy.  The  State  machine  is  so  weak  that  it  is  only  waiting 
to  be  pushed  off  the  earth.  My  quarrel,  however,  is  not  with  parties — 1  am  a 
Democrat— but  with  the  principle  which  binds  them  together:  the  cohesive 
power  of  public  plunder.” 

Such  a  declaration,  followed  as  it  was  by  an  appeal  for  independent  sup¬ 
port  which  would  render  him  free  of  obligation  to  any  political  organization 
for  his  preferment  in  public  life,  is  a  blow  to  the  corrupt  power  of  money  in 
politics.  Success  at  the  polls  in  November  would  put  courage  in  the  heart  of 
many  an  honest  but  weaker  official  in  many  an  American  city,  and  put  a  cor¬ 
responding  damper  upon  the  arrogance  of  the  present  masters  of  many  a  local 
political  organization,  whose  methods  have  been  doubtful  and  whose  respect 
for  public  opinion  has  been  lingering  near  the  vanishing  point. 

In  the  fomial  announcement  of  his  candidacy,  Mr.  Jerome  recited  that 
the  party  machinery  and  the  nominating  conventions  were  controlled  by  a 
small  group  of  men,  and  not  infrequently  by  a  single  man,  who  stood  between 
the  public  servant  and  the  voters,  with  the  result  that  a  man  in  public  office 
had  “to  choose  between  a  termination  of  his  public  career  or  subserviency  to 
such  a  man  or  group  of  men.”  “The  public  officer,  as  a  consequence,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “frequently  feels  no  responsibility  to  the  people,  but  only  to  those  who 
can  secure  for  him  a  return  to  office  or  future  promotion. 

“In  the  exercise  of  their  power  such  men  and  groups  of  men  are  wholly 
selfish,  almost  entirely  irresponsible,  and  not  infrequently  corrupt. 

“A  man  who  works  with  such  a  group  and  receives  favors  at  their  hands 
comes  under  implicit  obligations  which  cannot  honorably  be  disregarded.  He 
cannot  take  office  by  their  favor  and  still  be  free  to  deal  with  them  and  their 
demands  as  obedience  to  his  oath  of  office  requires. 

“The  statements  I  have  frequently  made  in  public  as  to  the  duties  of  a 
citizen  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be  true,  and  1  am  determined  to  act  in 
accordance  with  them. 

“Should  the  people  of  New  York  County  desire  me  to  serve  them  for 
four  years  more  as  District  Attorney,  I  shall  gladly  accept  at  their  hands  the 
office.  1  shall  feel  that  my  obligation  is  to  them,  and  1  shall  serve  them  faith¬ 
fully  and  as  efficiently  as  my  abilities  enable  me. 

“Should  the  command  of  the  people  be  to  retire  from  public  office  there 
will,  of  course,  be  no  choice  but  to  return  to  the  practice  of  the  law. 

“But  I  do  not  propose  to  remain  in  office  by  the  grace  of  any  man  or 
group  of  men  such  as  1  have  indicated,  and  I  shall  retire  from  office  only  in 
COTsequence  of  the  mandate  of  the  people. 

“When  I  say  ‘the  mandate  of  the  people,’  I  mean  precisely  that;  and  1 
know  of  no  way,  other  than  that  provided  by  ‘the  election  law,’  of  ascertaining 
what  ■the  people  desire  in  such  a  matter. 

“Therefore,  if  at  the  proper  time  there  are  two  thousand  electors  in  the 
county  of  New  York  who  desire  to  have  me  again  run  for  the  office  of  District 
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Attorney  of  that  county,  I  shall  cause  a  petition  to  be  filed  nominating  me  for 
election  to  that  office,  and  in  this  way  submit  it  to  the  people  of  this  county 
to  say  whether  or  not  they  desire  me  to  serve  them  for  another  term  in  the 
office  1  now  hold. 

“To  my  friends  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  there  have  been  absolutely 
no  dealings  with  any  political  organization,  political  leader,  or  group  of  poli¬ 
ticians  with  reference  to  my  candidacy  to  this  or  any  other  office,  and  that  1  am 
now  simply  making  public  a  purpose  formed  and  communicated  to  a  number 
of  my  friends  as  early  as  February  of  this  year.” 

The  boldness  and  the  strength  of  Mr.  Jerome’s  appeal  are  alike  attested 
by  the  entire  absence  of  any  attempt  by  politicians  to  ridicule  either  the  appeal 
or  its  chance  of  triumph.  During  his  term  of  office  as  District  Attorney,  he 
has  been  under  the  fire  of  constant  criticism  by  political  opponents,  by  clergy¬ 
men  who  opposed  his  demand  for  the  license  of  liquor  selling  in  restricted  hours 
on  Sunday,  and  by  financiers  of  high  personal  character  who  were  directors  of 
corporations  accused  of  obstructing  efforts  to  reform  the  city. 

One  illustration  of  the  fearless  disregard  of  offending  the  cherished  opin¬ 
ions  of  good  men,  when  he  believed  they  were  blocking  the  pathway  to  better 
government,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  Mr.  Jerome’s  courage,  where  a  weaker 
man  would  have  compromised  to  save  himself  from  political  extinction.  He 
went  before  an  assemblage  of  evangelical  clergymen  who  had  denounced  his 
Sunday  saloon  ideas,  and  declared  his  conviction  that  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  voters  of  New  York  City  wished  to  be  able  to  buy  alcoholic  drinks  on 
Sunday,  and  that  the  law  on  the  statute  books,  because  of  the  hypocrisy  and 
cowardice  of  both  political  parties,  was  unenforced  and  a  fruitful  source  of 
police  blackmail.  He  pleaded  for  an  amendment  to  the  law  in  the  interests 
of  honesty  and  pure  government,  and  put  the  clergymen  to  confusion  by 
saying: 

“If  you  refuse  to  aid  me  in  amending  the  law  so  as  to  permit  Sunday 
liquor  selling,  then  you  must  aid  me  in  going  to  the  proper  authorities  to  ask 
that  the  present  law  forbidding  Sunday  selling  be  vigorously  enforced.  Such 
an  enforcement  will  bring  amendment  with  it.  If  you  ‘duck’  this  proposition, 
1  say  that  your  action  will  commend  neither  your  intelligence  nor  your  integ¬ 
rity.” 

Since  his  accession  to  the  District  Attorneyship,  he  has  witnessed  the 
retirement  of  numerous  police  officials  who  were  under  fire,  he  has  driven  the 
well-known  proprietors  of  large  gambling  houses  out  of  business,  he  has  co¬ 
operated  in  the  successful  war  on  policy  gambling  among  the  poor,  he  has 
reorganized  the  District  Attorney’s  office  and  severed  all  connection  between 
political  influence  and  the  prosecution  of  crime,  he  has  striven  to  make  dis¬ 
honesty  in  business  legally  hazardous  and  he  has  maintained  a  headquarters 
in  the  heart  of  the  tenement  district  where  the  wronged  and  the  ignorant  might 
come  for  justice  and  advice.  By  his  public  appeal  for  re-election  he  has 
struck  a  blow  at  political  bossism  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  which 
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will  not  be  underestimated  by  those  who  realize  that  in  the  future  of  the  cities 
lies  the  future  of  the  country. 


11.— BY  A  POLITICAL  OPPONENT. 

If  honesty,  courage  and  a  thorough  disregard  for  the  organization  leaders 
of  political  parties  constitute  the  sole  essential  equipment  of  a  successful  man 
in  public  life,  it  may  be  granted  that  William  Travers  Jerome  has  arrived. 
His  methods  and  his  achievements,  his  failures  and  his  shortcomings  are  a 
matter  of  acute  concern  to  the  people  because  of  his  appeal  over  the  heads  of 
nominating  conventions  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  To  many  patriotic 
citizens,  who  believe  that  the  greatness  of  American  institutions  is  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  principle  that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men, 
New  York’s  District  Attorney  stands  as  a  product  of  one  of  the  most  perilous 
tendencies  of  the  time. 

Those  who  have  not  been  fascinated  with  his  appeal  to  local  prejudices, 
his  denunciation  of  an  entire  political  organization  for  the  sins  of  a  few  who 
were  quickly  deprived  of  their  power  for  harm  by  that  same  organization,  and 
his  never-ending  prominence  in  the  newspaper  limelight  of  the  metropolis, 
have  often  asked  themselves  what  are  the  mainsprings  of  Mr.  Jerome’s  public 
career,  if  they  are  not  to  be  found  centered  in  a  consuming  care  for  the  future 
of  William  Travers  Jerome.  No  American,  truly  impregnated  with  the  spirit 
of  his  country’s  need  for  a  union  of  high  ambition  and  honor  in  her  sons, 
would  be  otherwise  than  proud  of  evidences  of  either  quality  in  those  who 
desire  political  preferment.  But  if  Mr.  Jerome’s  public  appeal  for  office  is  to 
be  regarded  as  deserving  of  approval  because  of  the  manner  of  its  making, 
what  becomes  of  the  American  belief  that  the  office  should  seek  the  man? 
What  becomes  of  the  notion  that  he  is  a  stronger  and  broader  man  who  must 
be  sought  after  and  persuaded  that  his  fellow-men  desire  him  to  serve  them  ? 

Again,  if  a  clear  title  to  political  preferment  is  to  be  won  by  constant 
declarations  in  favor  of  square  dealing  and  a  determination  to  exact  human 
perfection  in  others  on  pain  of  instant  public  condemnation,  is  it  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  Father  Knickerbocker  is  a  modem  Diogenes,  who  after  years  of 
vain  search  can  at  last  without  the  aid  of  a  lantern  gaze  upon  one  honest  man  ? 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  even  Mr.  Jerome’s  enthusiastic  adherents  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  to  a  conclusion  the  logical  inferences  of  his  public  attitude 
towards  his  contemporaries  in  politics. 

The  broad  principles  of  city.  State  and  federal  government  have  received 
slight  contribution  from  Mr.  Jerome.  Declaring  himself  a  Democrat,  he  yet 
shows  no  hesitation  to  disapprove  of  some  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  politial 
creed  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  A  prominently  discussed  candidate  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  went  to  Judge 
Herrick  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Jerome’s  views  on  the  question  of  taxation  and  other 
State  political  problems  were  practically  unknown.  Those  who  urged  his 
nomination  at  the  time  seemed  to  stand  on  a  platform  of  one  plank,  “The 
Man.  Never  Mind  the  Issues.” 
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Elected  to  his  present  office  by  voters  in  a  time  of  moral  wrath,  which 
was  fanned  by  his  own  stump  speeches  of  extreme  indignation,  his  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  opponents  as  lawbreakers  and  the  declaration  of  his  intention  to  start 
a  procession  of  official  evil-doers  to  prison,  his  nearly  four  years  of  service  as 
the  prosecuting  officer  of  New  York  County  have  been  strikingly  barren  of  final 
results.  The  kaleidoscopic  nature  of  public  interest  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  Mr.  Jerome  has  associated  himself  boldly  with  each  new  cause  that 
seems  to  call  for  fearless  endeavor,  have  combined  to  shield  from  the  general 
public  the  poverty  of  results,  as  compared  with  the  announcements  of  high 
intentions. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  consequence  of  the  campaign  which  placed  the 
District  Attorney  in  office  was  seen  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  term, 
when  the  city  government  of  New  York  was  in  the  hands  of  men  elected  on 
the  same  platform  with  him.  The  ante-election  denunciations  of  the  previous 
city  government  had  convinced  the  voters  that  their  public,  affairs  were  being 
conducted  shamelessly  and  their  virtue  dragged  in  the  mire.  The  desire  of 
the  new  officials  was  to  make  a  public  show  of  punishing  the  men  who  had 
held  the  power  of  the  city  government.  So  difficult  did  they  find  it  to  obtain 
legal  substantiation  of  their  indiscriminate  charges  that  soon  spectacular  raids 
and  wholesale  arrests  became  the  programme,  in  order  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  the  city  was  being  purified.  To  such  extent  was  this  line  of  action 
pursued  that  the  old  notion  of  a  man’s  house  as  his  castle  was  treated  as 
simply  the  defensive  plea  of  that  element  of  the  community  with  which  all 
decent  citizens  could  have  no  sympathy.  Raid  followed  raid,  despite  the  in¬ 
stant  dismissal  of  case  after  case  in  court,  until  in  what  was  an  honest  desire 
to  check  the  worse  element  of  a  great  city,  precedents  were  fast  becoming 
established  which  would  tend  to  deprive  honorable  citizens  of  any  redress  for 
unwarranted  invasion  of  their  houses  by  the  city  police  or  county  criminal 
authorities.  A  year’s  record,  which  showed  an  increase  of  police  oppression  in 
geometrical  progression  towards  its  close,  brought  this  protest  from  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  J.  Ga3mor : 

“The  idea  that  the  police  may  trample  under  foot  the  law  regulating  their 
conduct,  in  order  to  make  other  people  observe  the  law  regulating  theirs,  is 
strange  indeed.  It  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  free  government  and  belongs  to 
despotism. 

“There  seem  to  be  more  lawless  and  brutal  arrests  and  house  invasions 
than  ever  before  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Within  a  few  weeks  over  1,000 
persons,  men  and  women,  have  been  arrested  in  batches  and  locked  up  over 
night,  without  being  even  so  much  as  accused  by  the  police  or  any  one  else 
of  any  criminal  acts  whatever.  Many  of  these  people  were  mere  visitors  to 
the  city,  who  stepped  into  the  cafe  of  some  licensed  place,  and  in  a  little  while 
found  themselves  locked  up  for  the  night.  The  recent  lawless  and  brutal 
arrest  and  incarceration  in  that  way  of  126  persons  in  Manhattan  is  only  a 
sample.  The  captain  and  a  retinue  of  his  policemen  arrested  these  people  at 
the  cigar  counter  and  bar  and  seated  at  tables  in  the  cafe  on  the  street  floor  of 
a  hotel  open  to  the  public  under  a  license  from  the  State,  and  where  any  one 
had  a  right  to  be.  They  did  not  let  a  soul  escape. 

“The  prisoners  being  arraigned  in  court  the  following  morning,  the  magis¬ 
trate  asked  the  captain:  ‘What  charge  do  you  make  against  these  prisoners?’ 

“  ‘I  make  no  charge,’  answered  the  captain. 

“  ‘Then  why  did  you  arrest  them  and  bring  them  here  ?’  asked  the  magis¬ 
trate. 

“  To  suppress  vice,’  answered  the  captain,  wholly  unconscious,  appar- 
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ently,  that  there  are  more  vices  than  one,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  most 
dangerous  vice  by  his  lawless  conduct. 

“  ‘Did  you  see  them  commit  any  criminal  offense?’  inquired  the  magis¬ 
trate. 

“  ‘No,’  said  the  captain. 

“The  magistrate  told  him  he  had  committed  a  great  wrong.  He  could 
have  told  him  that  he  had  committed  a  grave  crime  of  oppression,  defined  in 
the  penal  code,  and  held  him  for  trial  therefor.  In  the  same  way  a  batch  of 
seventy  were  arrested  while  seated  at  tables  in  a  public  restaurant  licensed  by 
the  State  over  here  in  Brooklyn,  locked  up  over  night  and  discharged  by  a 
magistrate  next  morning  for  lack  of  any  charge  against  them.  No  one  knows 
why  they  were  raided  and  arrested.  They  were  in  a  restaurant  which  is  a 
rival  of  another  restaurant  for  after-theatre  custom.  Are  the  police  to  serve 
one  rival  by  extinguishing  the  other  ? 

“Batches  of  63  persons,  230  persons  and  so  on  through  a  long  list  were 
recently  treated  in  the  same  way  in  Manhattan.’’ 

The  degeneration  of  democracy  into  despotism  has  seldom  been  anything 
but  gradual,  and  its  usual  downward  stimulus  has  been  given  by  the  people 
themselves,  who  in  their  desire  to  see  real  abuses  corrected  have  pardoned  and 
even  lauded  officials  who  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  invade  the  rights 
of  individuals  as  the  only,  and  therefore  to  them  justifiable,  means  of  getting 
what  they  hope  the  courts  will  receive  as  incriminating  evidence  against  the 
prisoners  they  make.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty,  but  ft  behooves  the  American  public  to  bear  in  mind  that  history  is 
full  of  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  invasion  of  liberty  in  a  good  cause  by 
one  generation  of  oflicials  becomes  the  legal  justification  of  tyranny  for  selfish 
and  unworthy  purposes  by  the  next  generation  of  officials.  To  many  thought¬ 
ful  lovers  of  their  country  the  present  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of 
preserving  a  free  government  in  order  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  political 
abuses  bids  fair  to  substitute  for  the  grave  need  of  cleaner  politics  the  future 
peril  of  a  government  by  men  superior  to  the  restraint  of  laws  drawn  to  safe¬ 
guard  individual  liberty. 

Of  this  tendency  Mr.  Jerome  stands  as  a  type  in  the  minds  of  many,  who 
have  watched  the  popularity  of  his  course  with  serious  forebodings  of  its 
future  significance.  The  vice  of  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  outweighs  all 
other  vices  in  its  influence  upon  not  only  the  growth  of  a  democratic  com¬ 
munity,  but  its  very  democratic  character,  its  guarantee  of  free  government. 
Distinguished  and  powerful  members  of  such  a  community  are  plotting  to 
undermine  the  foundation  on  which  their  own  prosperity  rests,  when  they  fail 
to  denounce  the  invasion  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  weak  and  the  unfortunate. 
That  officials  have  not  brought  about  a  cessation  of  evil  practices  is  due  to  no 
remissness  of  their  duty,  provided  that  they  have  exhausted  all  the  powers 
entrusted  to  them  by  the  people  on  statute  books.  The  period  of  police  law¬ 
lessness  in  behalf  of  aims,  good  in  themselves,  which  followed  the  propaganda 
of  the  campaign  that  elected  Mr.  Jerome  District  Attorney,  is  a  serious  subject 
for  thoughtful  consideration,  when  the  man,  to  whom  the  reform  victory  of 
1901  in  New  York  City  was  largely  due,  appeals  directly  to  the  voters  for 
another  term  of  office.  Especially  is  this  true  when  it  is  realized  that  a  sweep¬ 
ing  indorsement  of  Mr.  Jerome  at  the  polls  would  probably  have  large  conse¬ 
quences  for  not  only  his  own  political  future  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
perhaps  in  the  nation,  but  also  the  tendency  to  substitute  his  ways  of  doing 
things  for  the  individualism  which  has  made  America  great. 
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OProm  the  Quarterly  Review.) 


(I.)  THE  NAVAL  LESSON. 

T  is  too  much  the  fashion  to 
regard  naval  warfare  as  a 
mere  matter  of  strategy  and 
tactics,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world, 
horn  to  command,  can  never  retrieve 
a  long  series  of  administrative  blunders. 
The  French  navy  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  was  a  signal  example,  for  adminisr 
tration  was  in  an  especial  degree  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  inefficiency.  In  the  mutiny 
of  the  Nore,  and  in  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  our  navy  due  to  the  re¬ 
forms  of  fifty  years  ago,  we  ourselves 
have  received  emphatic  warning  of  what 
administration  can  achieve  for  good  or 
evil  in  a  fighting  profession.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  in  a  navy  the  com¬ 
mand  is  everything,  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  ship  depends  on  her  captain,  and 
that  of  a  fleet  on  the  admiral;  but  it  is 
not  so  clearly  recognized  that  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  with  the  Cabinet  behind  it,  is 
the  supreme  authority  whose  vivifying 
influence  should  animate  the  whole  body 
of  the  profession.  The  efficiency  of  the 
navy  is  the  direct  result  of  their  com¬ 
bined  wisdom  as  translated  into  action 
in  the  fleets  and  dockyards. 

Of  Russia  it  might  be  said,  as  Macau¬ 
lay  once  wittily  described  a  phase  of  our 
own  history,  that  only  the  'Tsar  could 
he  the  bead  of  the  navy,  for  he  was  the 
only  person  who  could  be  trusted  not 
to  rob  the  Tsar.  It  was  administration 


that  was  responsible  when,  for  corrupt 
reasons,  the  attempt  was  made  to  build 
a  navy  with  Russian  materials,  under  a 
protective  system  such  that  the  ships 
cost  50  per  cent,  more  than  those  ordered 
by  Japan  in  England.  To  some  nations 
difficulties  are  a  spur  to  further  exer¬ 
tions,  to  others  they  are  an  excuse  for 
doting  nothing.  It  is  evident  from  the 
attempt  to  train  a  navy  for  only  four 
months  in  the  year,  and  and  this  too  at 
child’s  play  resembling  that  of  the  young 
princes  in  their  brig  on  Virginia  Water, 
that  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Baltic 
were  made  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing. 
In  a  year  of  war  the  Black  Sea  fleet’s 
training  began  as  late  as  June  17;  and 
the  result  last  year,  as  this  year,  was 
mutiny.  Oceanic  training,  then,  was 
wanting  to  the  Russians;  and  no  more 
signal  (illustration  of  the  value  of  such 
training  could  be  given  than  the  utter 
failure  of  the  Russian  gunnery  in  the 
last  great  battle  because  the  sea  was 
rough.  If,  instead  of  devoting  his  at¬ 
tention  to  nursing  a  number  of  subsidiary 
and  useless  fighting  craft  to  their  far-off 
destination,  the  Russian  admiral  had 
concentrated  all  his  attention  on  the  bat¬ 
tle  training  of  his  best  ships,  much  bet¬ 
ter  results  might  have  been  attained. 

The  Russian  navy,  officers  and  men, 
was  (incompetent;  and  the  blame  of  such 
incompetence  must  be  laid  on  the  na¬ 
tion  itself.  When  two  such  navies  as 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  are  pitted 
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against  each  other,  in  fairly  balanced 
material  strength,  the  result  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  Material  strength  is 
an  important  element  of  comparison;  but, 
with  the  immense  cost  of  battleships  and 
armored  cruisers,  with  war-training 
translated  into  the  expenditure  on  coal 
bills  and  ammunition,  this  material 
strength  depends  on  the  earning  power 
of  the  nation  and  the  wise  administration 
of  its  financial  resources.  So  we  are 
once  more  driven  to  finding  the  source 
of  naval  strength  or  of  its  deficiency  in 
the  nation  itself. 

Many  considerations  lead  one  to  think 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  connection 
with  Togo’s  victory  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
The  two  battles  formed  the  culminat¬ 
ing  and  decisive  points  of  great  naval 
campaigns  whose  influence  extended  far 
beyond  the  sea  to  the  interior  of  conti¬ 
nents  where  armies  stood  face  to  face. 
The  crushing  disabilities  with  which  the 
Russian  admiral  weighted  his  chance  of 
success  when  he  attached  an  armada  of 
more  than  doubtful  vessels  to  his  seven 
battleships,  have  no  parallel  in  Trafal¬ 
gar;  but  Villeneuve  at  least  worked  un¬ 
der  one  great  handicap  in  the  well-known 
difficulty  of  combined  action  which  at¬ 
taches  to  every  navel  alliance  and  even 
to  a  junction  of  any  two  fleets  which 
have  not  previously  manoeuvred  together. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  third  Baltic 
squadron  brought  something  more  than 
the  apparent  accession  of  strength  which 
the  mere  mention  of  its  eighteen  heavy 
guns  might  suggest,  it  would  still  xe- 
main  true  that  it  reduced  the  speed,  coal- 
endurance,  and  manoeuviling  power  of 
the  squadron,  and  was  in  the  position  of 
a  doubtful  ally  of  whom  the  Russian  ad¬ 
miral  ‘knew  next  to  nothing. 

In  both  battles  the  nominal  superiority 
of  gun-fire  rested  with  the  defeated 
fleets.  A  French  74-gun  ship  fired  a 
consliderably  heavier  broadside  than  a 
British  74;  and  the  French  and  Spanish 
guns  were  of  greater  smashing  power 
than  those  of  similar  calibre  in  Nelson’s 
fleet.  The  number  of  guns,  according 
to  the  rates  of  the  ships,  showed  a  su¬ 
periority  for  Villeneuve’s  fleet  of  22  per 
cent.  In  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
the  Russian  armored  fleet,  if  we  reckon 
its  strength  in  a  similar  way,  had  a  de¬ 


cided  superiority.  Regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  long-range  action,  the 
mere  enumeration  of  guns,  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  training  and  morale  of 
the  men,  the  efficacy  of  the  weapons 
and  the  designs  of  the  ships,  would  have 
led  to  erroneous  forecasts  of  the  result. 
Apart  from  better  handling  and  greater 
speed,'  the  superiority  of  Togo’s  fleet  in 
battle  lay  in  aim  and  rapidity  of  fire, 
just  as  did  that  of  the  British  fleet  at 
Trafalgar,  when  they  fired  nearly  twice 
as  fast  as  their  opponents,  and  nearly 
every  shot  told.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Togo’s  ships  did  not  attempt  to  fire 
so  rapidly  as  their  opponets,  but  strove 
to  make  every  shot  tell. 

The  ablest  judges  before  the  battle 
paradoxically  declared  that  the  Baltic 
fleet  stood  its  best  chance  if  it  went  for¬ 
ward  at  once,  shedding  all  its  slow  ves¬ 
sels,  transports  and  other  impedimenta, 
such  as  destroyers,  and  concentrated  the 
coal  on  the  efficient  battleships.  Rozh¬ 
destvensky’s  diistrust  of  the  traiing  of 
his  crews  no  doubt  operated  to  prevent 
this.  Moreover,  the  attraction  of  Vladi¬ 
vostok  was  as  fatal  as  that  of  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  had  been.  The  sailor  who  goes 
into  action  with  a  view  to  having  a 
dockyard  always  at  call  has  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  paralyzing  no¬ 
tions  of  armchair  strategists.  If  Dewey 
had  thought  of  it  he  would  never  have 
attacked  Manila. 

The  Russian  principle  of  aggregating 
fighting  force  so  that  every  vessel  that 
mounts  guns  or  torpedoes  is  sent  for¬ 
ward  in  a  great  armada,  is  a  fallacy  that 
has  persisted  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  It  began  with  Admiral  WSrenius 
in  the  battleship  Oslabya  prior  to  the 
war,  when  he  felt  he  could  not  go  on 
without  his  destroyers,  and  for  them  he 
was  afraid  of  the  monsoon.  Instead  of 
going  straight  forward  with  the  ships  he 
had,  Rozhdestvensky  leisurely  awaited 
the  obsolete  vessels  of  the  third  Baltic 
squadron.  Instead  of  sending  all  his 
useless  vessels,  including  the  destroyers, 
which  could  not  be  fit  for  fighting  after 
such  a  voyage,  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
Vladivostok,  he  took  the  whole  force  into 
action  in  one  massed  armada  disposed  in 
the  impossible  fighting  formation  Qf 
three  columns,  with  the  cruisers  held  up 
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as  a  sort  of  propitiatory  sacrifice  by  be¬ 
ing  placed  between  his  own  battleships 
and  those  of  Togo.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  belief  in  mere  numbers 
will  be  discarded  forever,  now  that  a 
vast  armada,  far  stronger  than  the  Port 
Arthur  fleet,  has  done  so  much  worse 
than  the  latter  against  the  same,  or 
even  a  diminished  force? 

Unless  we  assume  that  there  were  bad 
miscalculations  in  the  design  of  the  foui 
Borodinos,  these  vessels  should  have  pos¬ 
sessed  large  coal-endurance;  but  this 
would  become  valueless  the  moment  theii 
strength  became  the  strength  of  the 
weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  ships  to 
which  they  were  riveted.  There  could 
be  no  breaking  through  unobserved  so 
as  to  obtain  battle  in  the  open  sea,  for 
the  crowd  of  vessels,  instead  of  being  a 
single  thin  line  of  less  than  two  miles  lin 
length  threading  at  night  a  channel 
thirty  times  as  broad,  was  forced  to  be¬ 
come  an  ideal  target.  Captain  Mahan, 
in  the  Times,  advanced  the  view  that  a 
mass  of  vessels,  by  causing  dispersion  of 
shooting,  tends  to  protection.  This  is 
surely  incorrect,  for  inefficient  vessels 
cannot  themselves  come  into  action 
against  a  small  effective  fleet.  If  fired 
at,  they  are  so  easily  disposed  of  that 
the  mere  horror  occasioned  by  their  loss 
is  calculated  to  break  up  the  cohesion 
and  fighting  efficiency  of  the  armada, 
so  that  it  becomes  a  sauve  qui  pent. 

As  it  was,  Togo  acted  on  Nelson’s 
marim,  as  he  had  done  on  August  10, 
that,  in  fighting  with  such  a  fleet  as  the 
Russian,  one  should  confuse  the  head  of 
his  line.  The  task  was  only  rendered 
infinitely  more  simple  by  the  hostages 
given  to  fortune  in  the  impossible  cruis¬ 
ing  formation  more  or  less  forced  on 
Rozhdestvensky  by  his  decision  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  one  mass,  and  possibly  im¬ 
pressed  on  him  by  the  consideration 
that  he  could  not  trust  his  subordinates. 
On  the  other  hand,  Togo  retained  under 
his  sole  control  the  six  best  armored 
ships,  which  were  the  only  vessels  fit 
to  lie  in  the  line  of  battle.  The  armored 
cruiser  squadron  was  ordered  to  follow 
astern  of  the  armada  and  enfilade  it. 
The  remaining  vessels,  includdng  the  ob¬ 
solete  battleship  Chen  Yuen,  were  kept 
in  sight  and  ahead  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
so  as  to  tempt  it  eastward  into  the  worst 
position  for  engaging  Togo’s  battle  force. 

One  of  the  most  notable  contrasts  with 
former  wars  is  the  immunity  of  the  mo¬ 
tive  power.  Ships  have  been  sunk  both 
by  gun  and  torpedo  fire;  their  steerinp- 
gear  has  been  disabled;  guns  have  been 
put  out  of  action;  but  the  motive  power 
and  the  engine-room  staff  have  survived 


to  the  last.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
one  British  battleship  dismasted  her  op- 
l)ouent  in  five  minutes;  and  two  others 
accomplished  a  similar  process  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour.  The  argument  advanced 
for  making  all  officers  engineers,  on  the 
ground  that  they  can  reinforce  the  en¬ 
gine-room,  is  therefore  discredited. 

The  sinking  of  vessels  by  gun-fire 
shows  once  more  the  importance  of 
stable  ships,  for  the  steady  gun-platform 
enables  better  shooting  to  be  achieved, 
while  the  armor-'belt  is  not  rolled  out 
of  the  water,  so  that  a  shell  has  no 
chance  of  doing  vital  damage  below  it. 
On  both  these  counts  the  four  Japanese 
battleships  had  decided  advantages.  The 
Russian  practice  of  attaching  narrow 
belts  of  only  seven  feet,  as  compared 
with  those  of  fifteen  feet  on  British 
battleships,  required  that  great  steadi¬ 
ness  should  be  insured,  especially  when 
the  ships  were  light  owing  to  expenditure 
of  coal.  The  problem  of  filling  compart¬ 
ments  with  water  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  thought  out;  and  yet  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  be  able  to  fill  them 
of  set  purpose  according  to  the  trim  of 
the  vessel.  Our  own  experience  in  the 
Victoria  disaster  taught  us  the  danger 
of  longitudinal  bulkheads  confining  the 
inflow  of  water  to  one  sie.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  study 
and  practice;  and  that  the  Russians 
lacked  these  is  shown  by  almost  every 
detail  of  the  battle. 

The  Tokio  correspondent  of  the  Times 
has  told  us  that  the  Japanese  provided 
a  complete  reserve  of  guns  for  all  their 
ships.  The  British  reserve  of  guns  is 
only  25  per  cent,  of  the  guns  afloat;  and 
this  peace  reserve  necessarily  includes  a 
large  number  of  guns  under  repair.  In 
addition,  the  Japanese  cordite  M.  D. 
powder  has  shown  itself  very  superior  to 
our  own  cordite.  We  are  now  introduc¬ 
ing  cordite  M.  D.  into  our  new  ships.  The 
erosion  produced  by  cordite,  the  numer¬ 
ous  failures  of  the  A-tubes  of  our  heavy 
guns  as  the  result  of  the  very  slight 
strain  of  target  practice,  must  bring 
home  to  the  Admiralty  the  need  of  a 
larger  reserve  of  guns.  The  rifling  is 
worn  smooth  hy  this  erosion;  the  projec¬ 
tile  ceases  to  rotate  properly;  the  gun,  in 
fact,  becomes  temporarily  useless  and 
takes  several  months  to  repair.  No 
fleet  which  fought  such  a  battle  as  the 
one  we  are  now  studying  could  hope  for 
success  with  worn  guns  against  one  of 
similar  ships  equipped  with  new  guns. 

The  want  of  training  and  the  inferior 
gunnery  of  the  Russians  are  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  reserved  their 
fire  until  the  range  was  7500  metres. 
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and  then  fired  six  trial  shots,  of  which 
three  scored  hits,  while  the  Russians 
opened  at  12,000  metres.  The  trained 
mind  of  the  expert  would  at  once  see 
that  the  Japanese  knew  their  business 
and  that  the  Russians  did  not.  Ammu¬ 
nition  and  fires  of  guns  are  things  to  be 
husbanded;  and  there  is  nothing  that  so 
rouses  the  spirits  of  one  side  as  to  see 
the  enemy’s  shots  missing,  or  depresses 
the  other  as  a  steady  advance  until  shots 
can  really  be  scored  as  hits.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  were  so  deficient  in  cruisers 
that  they  were  bound  to  advance  blind, 
Togo  had  the  advantage  of  the  sun  be¬ 
hind  him  for  his  shooting;  and  he  also 
adjusted  matters  so  that  the  Russians 
had  their  own  smoke  in  front  of  them 
owing  to  the  wind.  The  battle  was  prac¬ 
tically  won  within  half  an  hours  of  its 
commencement.  The  result  was  that 
three  Hns.sian  battleships  and  two  other 
ships  were  sunk  by  gun-fSre  alone,  the 
mass  of  vessels  being  attacked  by  Togo’s 
six  principal  armored  vessels  on  the  jwrt 
hand,  and  by  Kamimura’s  fast  armored 
cruisers  from  astern,  while  on  the  star¬ 
board  hand  they  were  worried  by  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  .Japanese  fleet.  The 
detachment  of  the  armored  cruisers  by 
Togo  has  been  called  an  act  of  “incom¬ 
parable  courage.”  It  is  difficult  to  see 
that  it  was  more  than  a  piece  of  ordinary 
commonsense,  for  the  vessels  could  never 
have  been  in  danger  unless  Togo  had 
kept  them  with  him  and  put  them  into 
his  own  battle  line,  for  which  they  were 
too  weak. 

When  night  fell  the  torpedo  boats  fin¬ 
ished  the  work.  Some  experts  bad  ex¬ 
pected  that  Togo  would  make  use  of 
them  first.  The  fact  that  he  actually 
reversed  this  process  does  not  prove 
that  in  different  circumstances  he 
would  not  have  followed  it;  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  enemy  had  anchored  within 
his  reach,  or  bad  come  into  touch  with 
him  during  the  night.  Under  existing 
conditions  he  adopted  the  only  possible 
course.  At  night  the  Russians  could 
hardly  distinguish  friend  from  foe;  and, 
after  the  pounding  they  had  received, 
their  guns  and  searchlights  would  hardly 
be  in  a  condition  for  effective  use  against 
the  numerous  torpedo  craft  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese. 

The  only  question  is:  Were  the  tor¬ 
pedo  attacks  wise?  were  there  not  far 
too  many  vessels  sunk  and  too  few  cap¬ 
tured?  After  the  event  it  is  easy  to  say, 
as  was  done  when  the  Japanese  torpedo 
boats  sanik  the  Ohinese  battleship  Wei- 
hai-wei,  that  it  is  waste  to  sink  what 
might  otherwise  have  f>een  captured.  It 


may  be  true  in  this  case;  but  after  all, 
the  great  end  is  to  destroy  or  capture; 
and  destruction,  at  any  rate,  makes  sure. 
This  much,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that 
on  the  two  occasions  on  which  tor¬ 
pedo  craft  have  been  successful  in  this 
war,  it  has  simply  been  the  power  of  the 
battleships  behind  them  that  has  enabled 
them  to  achieve  their  purpose;  and  that, 
had  half  the  expenditure  devoted  to  tor¬ 
pedo  craft,  which  are  so  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  multiplied  during  war,  been  expended 
on  battleshdps,  Togo  would  have  had  an 
infinitely  more  simple  task. 

(II.)  THE  RESULTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  are  the 
reciprocal  relations  between  foreign  and 
domestic  jMjlicy  closer  than  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  Tsar,  although  his  subjects 
are  less  solicitous  about  their  intema- 
ttional  status  than  any  other  European 
people.  Since  prestige  abroad  could  be 
effectively  employed  as  a  weapon  against 
discontent  at  home,  it  had  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  assiduity.  Tlie  need  of  some 
such  weapon  has  of  late  years  become 
pressing.  The  supporters  of  system  have 
therefore  had  to  choose  between  internal 
reforms  destructive  of  the  autocracy,  and 
territorial  aggrandizement  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  Empdre  unwieldy  and  sapped 
the  foundations  of  national  prosperity.  In 
the  interests  of  self-preservation  they 
preferred  the  latter.  For  a  time  every¬ 
thing  moved  smoothly  and  softly,  but 
only  with  the  softness  of  an  unchecked 
fall.  “This  is  simply  delightful  if  it 
would  only  last,”  exclaimed  the  man  de¬ 
scribed  by  Voltaire  who  had  fallen  from 
a  hdgh  window  but  had  not  yet  come  to 
the  ground.  It  is  not  the  fall  w'hich 
is  painful,  but  the  impediment  to  its 
continuance. 

Of  such  a  contingency  the  Russian  au¬ 
tocracy  has  hitherto  had  no  fear.  After 
a  reverse  it  is  wmnt  to  relax  its  grasp 
for  a  time  and  to  tighten  it  agafin  after 
a  success.  Tlie  same  tactics  were 
adopted  during  the  present  crisis.  Empty 
promises  on  the  one  hand  and  stringent 
police  measures  on  the  other  constituted 
the  programme  of  pacification,  which  for 
a  time  was  successful  enough.  But  the 
battle  of  the  iSea  of  Japan  has  damaged, 
if  not  destroyed,  its  efficiency.  Before 
the  two  squadrons  met,  the  autocratic 
party  merely  dallied  with  reform,  de¬ 
luding  the  nation  in  order  to  gain  time. 
Just  one  week  before  the’  naval  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  Nicholas  II 
had  said  to  one  of  his  trusty  advisers. 
“Rozhdestvensky  will  correct  the  for¬ 
tune  of  war  and  put  an  end  to  domestic 
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sedition.  He  may  never  return,  and  we 
may  even  have  to  sacrifice  our  best 
ships;  but  what  of  that,  provided  that 
we  gain  command  of  the  sea?  And  of 
that  we  may  be  certain.  Then  we  shall 
wage  successful  war  abroad  and  estab¬ 
lish  permanent  peace  at  home.”  It  was 
not  until  Admiral  Togo  had  sunk  or  cap¬ 
tured  the  Russian  fleet  that  these  hopes 
were  dashed,  and  the  Government  was 
compelled  by  the  nation  to  show  its 
hand. 

The  first  symptoms  of  Russia’s  real 
awakening  now  began  to  reveal  them¬ 
selves.  The  Zemstvo  delegates  met  in 
Moscow,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  ipolice,  and  drew  up  an  outspoken 
address  to  the  Tsar,  in  which,  addressing 
him  in  the  name  of  the  people  by  whom 
his  ancestors  were  invested  with  power, 
they  summoned  him  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  nation.  Although  these  delegates 
were  the  “mutineers”  and  “sedition- 
mongers”  whom  the  Government  had  so 
often  publicly  stigmatized  as  traitors,  al¬ 
though  every  number  of  their  press  organ 
has  been  confiscated  by  the  police,  and 
although  their  spokesman  was  being 
prosecuted  as  a  criminal,  the  Tsar  swal¬ 
lowed  his  scruples  and  admitted  them 
to  an  audience.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  assure  them  that  he  would  carry 
out  without  fail  the  measures  of  reform 
for  which,  less  than  a  year  ago,  he  had 
declared  that  the  people  was  neither 
anxious  nor  ripe. 

"We  believe  your  promises  to  be  sin¬ 
cere,”  Prince  Trubetskoy  had  said;  “but 
alas!  their  fulfilment  is  entrusted  to 
persons  who  are  determined  to  defeat 
them.”  “Fling  aside  your  doubts,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Tsar;  “the  admission  of 
elected  re^)re8entatives  to  the  work  of 
administration  will  be  properly  carried 
out.  I  daily  watch  over  it  and  devote 
myself  to  its  accomplishment.  You  may 
announce  that  to  all  your  friends  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  towns.”  This 
was  a  new  departure  indeed,  the  Mke  of 
which  was  unimagmed  and  unimaginable 
a  twelve-month  ago.  What  it  implied 
was  the  end  of  absolutism  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  parliamentary  government. 
Never  before  had  a  Russian  monarch 
permitted  his  subjects  to  utter  truths 
so  unpleasant  in  his  hearing;  never  had 
one  returned  such  an  answer  to  expostu¬ 
lation.  “His  Majesty  was,  we  are  sure, 
heart  and  soul  with  us,  and  is  bent  on 
carrying  out  his  promises  loyally  and 
royally,”  So  spoke  one  of  the  delegates 
next  day.  Bureaucrats  might  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  and  deceive 
the  people  with  promises  made  merely 
to  mislead,  but  of  such  unworthy  shifts 


the  Tsar  was  incapable.  Deceived,  in¬ 
deed,  he  might  be,  for  he  is  but  human; 
deceive  he  cannot,  for  he  is  truthful  and 
self-respecting.  Thus  hts  subjects  argued 
and  hoped. 

But  the  events  which  should  have  jus¬ 
tified  these  hopes  did  not  take  place. 
Journalists  asked  that  the  Emperor’s 
benevolent  words  might  be  read  to  the 
people  from  the  altars,  as  his  fateful 
exhortations  to  the  masses  to  defend  him 
against  “sedition-mongers”  had  been 
read.  But  the  request  was  merely 
laughed  at.  His  Majesty  had  asked  the 
delegates  to  announce  his  decision  to  all 
their  friends  in  the  country;  and  they 
dutifully  set  about  announcing  it.  But 
they  were  brusquely  stopped  by  the 
Tsar’s  own  trusty  officials,  who  promptly 
put  an  end  to  all  discussion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  garbled  Prince  Trubetskoy’s  speech, 
mutilated  the  Tsar’s  reply,  and  forbade 
the  people  to  contribute  in  any  way  to 
the  success  of  the  Imperial  scheme.  It 
was  all  a  mistake;  the  Emperor  had  not 
uttered  the  words  attributed  to  him,  and 
what  he  did  say  was  misinterpreted.  No 
changes  were  to  be  made  in  the  system 
of  government;  and  any  new  representa¬ 
tive  body  which  might  be  called  into 
being  must  restrict  its  activity  to  such 
work  as  would  fall  into  line  with  this 
autocratic  regime.  Such  was  the  ortho¬ 
dox  comment.  'The  newspapers  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  write  differently,  and  those 
w’hich  disagreeil  with  the  official  inter¬ 
pretation  were  stopped  or  suppressed. 

Did  Nicholas  II  really  intend  to  dissi¬ 
pate  the  corrosive  doubts  which  were 
eating  awa.v  his  people’s  confidence? 
Was  he  in  truth  resolved  to  grant  their 
just  demands  and  break  away  from  the 
bureaucratic  ring?  Assuming  that  he 
had  the  interests  of  his  dynasty  at  heart 
and  was  normally  capable  of  ganging 
the  relations  between  means  and  ends, 
one  cannot  for  a  moment  call  his  good 
faith  in  question.  The  tidings  of  the 
battle  of  the  flea  of  Japan  must  have 
come  to  him  with  all  the  force  of  a  reve¬ 
lation;  and  the  gist  of  its  message  was 
“thus  far  and  no  farther,”  Prince  Trn- 
betskoy  emphasized  this  message  in  his 
speech  to  the  Tsar:  “We  come  charged 
by  our  fellow-countrymen  to  lay  before 
you  imperative  reasons  why  you  should 
set  aside  the  old  order  of  things  which 
yon  have  yourself  condemned.  .  .  .  Sum¬ 
mon  the  elect  of  the  nation,  and  listen 
to  them.  For  •‘^herein  lies  our  only  hope 
of  escape  from  civil  war.” 

In  the  danger  of  civil  war  and  its  dire 
consequences,  not  only  for  his  people  but 
for  himself,  Nicholas  II  presumably  dis¬ 
believes.  But  the  prophecy  of  the 
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Zemstvo  delegates  is  already  coming  to 
pass.  Strikes  prevail  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  Si¬ 
beria,  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  To 
the  dragonnades  of  Cossacks  correspond 
the  bombs  and  pistol-shots  of  revolution¬ 
ists.  The  Prefect  of  Moscow  has  just 
followed  Plehve  and  Prince  Serge.  Coal 
and  iron  mines,  factories  and  foundries, 
universities  and  schools,  are  closed  in 
consequence  of  strikes.  Arson  is  mak¬ 
ing  havoc  of  the  country  houses  of  land¬ 
lords.  Poland  is  up  in  arms.  After  the 
battle,  or  rather  the  massacre,  which 
took  place  in  the  manufacturing  city  of 
Lodz,  the  wounded  lay  untended  for  days 
and  the  dead  were  piled  up  in  heaps. 
Cossacks  shot  down  women,  stabbed 
children,  fired  on  old  men,  wallowed  in 
the  blood  of  Jews  and  Christians.  Order 
was  restored;  but  it  was  one  of  those 
fatal  victories  which  are  destructive  for 
the  victors. 

After  the  massacre  of  Lodz  came  the 
mutiny  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  bears 
a  stronger  likeness  to  what  western 
Europeans  are  wont  to  term  revolution 
than  any  deed  of  violence  which  has 
taken  place  since  Tsar  and  people  first 
stood  fronting  each  other  in  hostile 
camps.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  sail¬ 
ors  on  board  the  “Kniaz  Potemkin.”  the 
fastest  and  best  ship  of  the  Black  Sea 
'Squadron,  had  its  proximate  cause  in 
the  badness  of  the  food  served  out  to 
them;  but  the  mutiny  in  which  it  cul¬ 
minated  was  the  result  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  spirit  which  Nicholas  II.  might  have 
allayed.  The  unbending  spirit  of  his 
government  towards  the  popular  move¬ 
ment  was  faithfully  mirrored  in  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  officer  who  killed  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  crew  and  was  cot  down  in 
turn  by  the  comrades  of  his  victim. 

The  picture  is  som-bre  and  the  outlook 
dismal.  Yet  the  Tsar  and  his  irresponsi¬ 
ble  advisers  appear  to  see  no  danger; 
their  only  doubts  are  said  to  turn  upon 
the  degree  of  severity  with  which  the 
revolt  may  safely  be  put  down.  The 
Ehnpress-mother  sees  the  danger  and  is 
powerless  to  avert  it.  Her  role  is  that 
of  Oassandra.  But  there  are  warnings 
that  the  military  autnorities  cannot  long 
answer  for  the  fidelity  of  troops  ordered 
to  massacre  the  people.  At  Lodz  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  cavalry  regiment  refused  to  fire 
on  the  mob,  and  was  immediately  trans¬ 
ferred  to  some  other  place.  This  inci¬ 
dent  and,  in  a  still  more  marked  way, 
the  mutinies  of  the  sailors  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  in  the  Baltic  mark  a  stage  of 
revolutionary  progress  more  advanced 
than  that  of  January  22,  when  only  one 


man,  Vladdmiroff,  refused  to  fire  and 
was  summarily  tried  and  punished.  Now 
there  are  hundreds  of  Vladimiroffs. 
Hitherto  the  Romanoffs  have  relied 
upon  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the 
army;  and  their  trust  has  been  warranted 
by  the  heroic  devotion  of  the  obscure 
gray-coated  soldier  to  those  who  treat 
him  as  though  he  had  little  feeling,  less 
intelligence,  and  no  soul.  But  the  army 
lis  discontented  in  Manchuria,  the  navy 
is  humbled  and  disaffected  everywhere; 
and,  although  it  would  be  a  gross  exag¬ 
geration  to  speak  of  the  Russian  troops 
as  supporters  of  the  reform  movement, 
at  present  only  the  Guards  and  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  fully  merit  the  implicit  trust  re¬ 
posed  in  them  by  the  Romanoffs.  It 
was  clear  that,  so  long  as  the  army  and 
the  navy  remained  firm  in  their  alle¬ 
giance,  the  Government  could,  for  the 
time,  suppress  the  reformers  by  force; 
but  it  was  at  least  highly  probable  that 
the  revolutionary  spirit  would  eventually 
permeate  these  bulwarks  of  the  autoc¬ 
racy.  Recent  events  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  has  taken  place,  even  sooner 
than  was  expected. 

Unfortunately,  the  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mated  'Prince  Potemkin  when  he  delight¬ 
ed  the  eyes  of  the  Empress  Catherine 
with  flourishling  villages  and  Idyllic 
scenes  cunningly  arranged  overnight,  like 
the  decorations  of  a  theatre,  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  and  active  in  the  courtiers  of  Nicho¬ 
las  II.  They  deliberately  throw  dust  in 
his  eyes.  He  daily  receives  servile  ad¬ 
dresses  from  the  peasantry  in  various 
districts  of  Russia,  who  beseech  him  not 
to  waive  one  iota  of  his  absolute  power 
which  is  so  necessary  to  their  spiritual 
and  material  wellbeing.  Thus  the  mou« 
jdks  of  the  Vellooshky  district  forwarded 
an  address  to  the  Emperor  which  is  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  rest.  They  condemn  austerely 
the  restlessness  of  other  peasants  less 
loyal  than  themselves,  and  stigmatize 
the  liberals  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
fatherland.  They  want  no  reforms  but 
such  as  the  Little  Father  himself  deems 
needful. 

“We  firmly  hold  that  the  Most  High 
Chief  of  the  Russian  people,  ever  inde- 
fatigably  working  for  the  public  weal,  is 
himself  solicitous  for  the  betterment  of 
the  life  of  the  nation,  which  he  effects 
by  satisfying  local  needs  and  raising  the 
peasantry  to  the  level  of  perfect  pros¬ 
perity.  .  .  .  Dearly  beloved  Monarch! 
Rnle  with  the  force  of  autocracy.  Lead 
our  mighty  Russia  and  our  Christ-loving 
army — ^in  the  strength  of  whose  arms  we 
place  our  trust,  calling  down  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  upon  it — to  greatness  and  to  glory!” 

The  T%ar,  charmed  with  the  simple 
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directness  and  single-mindedness  of  his 
peasants,  wrote  an  appropriate  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  margin  of  the  address.  He 
would  have  torn  the  document  to  pieces 
had  he  known,  what  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge  throughout  the  district,  that  the 
peasants  were  terrorized  into  signing  the 
paper  which  they  had  neither  written 
nor  read.  “Whoever  does  not  sign  the 
document  is  a  rebel.  So  speaks  the 
Tsar,”  exclaimed  the  government  agent, 
Amoyeff,  at  a  meeting  of  the  peasants. 
“Oh,  Little  Father,  we  will  all  sign.  Who 
would  he  a  rebel?”  was  the  meek  reply. 
And  the  government  agent,  Amoyeff 
himself,  then  affixed  the  names  of  sdxty- 
one  peasants  to  this  warm  and  loyal  ad¬ 
dress.  In  this  strange  way  is  the  Rus¬ 
sian  nation  governed. 

Everybody  admits  and  many  publicly 
proclaim  the  impending  danger.  Even 
the  Tsar’s  intimates  are  alarmed. 
One  of  his  recent  unofficial  prompters, 
M.  Demchlnsky,  writes  as  frankly  as 
Prince  Trubetskoy  spoke; — 

“The  absence  of  legality  and  the  ut¬ 
terly  arbitrary  action  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  have  engendered  discontent,  not  in 
one  class  only,  but  in  the  whole  dense 
mass  of  the  Russian  nation.  The  peas¬ 
ant,  deprived  literally  of  all  human 
rights,  and  dealt  with  merely  as  an 
article  to  be  taxed,  has  been  changed  into 
a  half-savage,  hungry,  ragged,  and  there¬ 
fore  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  pillage 
the  granary  of  the  nearest  landlord.  ,  .  . 
The  population  of  Russia  is  a  mass  of 
150  millions  living  in  a  state  of 
famine.  iPhysically  and  spiritually 
they  are  starving.”  (Slovo,  March  4, 
1905.) 

That  is  the  verdict  of  a  man  who 
knows  his  own  country,  and  is  believed 
by  the  Emperor  to  be  patriotic  and  hon¬ 
est. 

Among  the  Grand-dukes  one  or  two  of 
the  most  intelligent  sidle  up  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  party  and  sow  bitter  truths  broad¬ 
cast.  For  example,  the  Grand-duke 
Alexander  Mikhailovitch,  whose  shady 
transactions  on  the  Yalu  are  believed  to 
have  contributed  to  bring  on  the  war,  is 
one  of  the  principal  frondeurs  of  the 
palace.  His  opposition,  however,  is  vi¬ 
carious;  he  operates  through  journalists. 
His  organ  the  iSlovo  writes  (Mav  31, 
1906): 

“Russia  is  perishing  She  is  perishing 
from  internal  decrepitude  and  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  our  ruling  class.  That 
class  has  wholly  spent  itself,  and  has 
lost  those  living  sources  of  strength 
which  maintained  it  during  the  past  two 
centuries.  .  .  .  The  Russian  nation  will 
either  end  its  days  in  bloody  domestic 


disorders  and  infamous  thraldom,  or  it 
will  be  born  anew  to  a  life  based  upon 
new  ethical  and  civil  principles.  What 
terrifies  us  at  present  is  l^ess  the  ex¬ 
ternal  difficulties  than  our  internal  im¬ 
potence,  the  evaporation  of  every  moral 
principle  in  the  Government,  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  bonds  of  Empire  in  society, 
and  the  decay  of  patriotism  in  the 
masses.  Already  above  our  glorious  land 
hangs  the  miasma  of  a  decomposing 
corpse.” 

No  Muscovite  politician,  be  he  Grand- 
duke  or  petty  journalist,  could  have  fore¬ 
cast  the  future  of  his  country  with  such 
confidence  and  precision  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  which  was  the 
turning-point  in  the  hdstory  of  contem¬ 
porary  Russia.  That  great  disaster 
brought  domestic  affairs  to  a  head;  and 
for  a  moment  the  fate  of  the  Tsardom 
seemed  to  tremble  in  the  balance.  It 
was  certainly  for  a  short  time  in  the 
power  of  the  monarch  to  turn  the  scale 
on  this  side  or  that.  But,  although  he 
actually  spoke  the  saving  word,  he  did 
the  baleful  deed  which  is  now  Sn  the 
seed-x)ot  of  the  future.  There  may  yet 
be  time  for  repentance.  The  future  can¬ 
not  be  foretold,  for  it  hangs  upon  the 
action  of  one  man.  The  peasants  are 
still  faithful;  the  army,  if  not  intact,  is 
not  yet  hostile.  Thus  supported,  the 
Emperor  can  afford  to  make  concessions; 
and  a  little,  if  it  were  only  genuine, 
would  rally  the  Moderates  to  his  side. 
But  the  sands  are  running  out.  The 
longer  the  bargain  is  delayed,  the  higher 
will  be  its  ultimate  price. 

(III.)  THE  BlALANdE  OF  POWER. 

Down  to  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  telegrams  announcing  the  decisive 
nature  of  the  Japanese  victory  in  the 
Korean  Straits,  many  thought  there  was 
a  chance  for  Russia  to  wear  down  the 
few  battleshlips  which  were  left  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Togo;  and  the  changes  consequent 
on  the  fall  of  Russian  power  had  not 
been  discounted  by  the  Governments. 
France  still  had  illusions:  Germany  had 
not  yet  fully  seen  her  opportunity. 

Our  country  is  directly  interested  in 
the  consequences  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Russian  fleet.  But  the  first  reflec¬ 
tion  on  its  immediate  result  concerns 
the  evidence  that  a  reign  of  force  still 
predominates  in  Europe.  The  German 
Emperor,  in  his  complete  appreciation  of 
the  profound  weakness  of  Russia,  and  of 
the  equally  profound  peacefulness  of 
France,  has  now  humiliated  the  re¬ 
public  by  forcing  her  into  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  M.  Delcasse.  M.  Delcasse 
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had  been  long  in  office.  He  had 
gathered  round  'him  the  usual  hos¬ 
tilities,  multiplied  by  the  many  years 
during  which,  unlike  his  riyals  in  France, 
he  had  held  the  direction  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  He  was  fiercely  assailed  in  France 
itself;  and  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Russia,  followed  by 
the  collapse  of  the  Russian  forces,  would 
in  itself  not  unnaturally  have  produced 
his  fall.  M.  Delcasse’s  Morocco  policy 
was  not  an  easy  one  to  carry  out  with 
rapidity,  and  offered,  only  to  Germany, 
but  not  to  his  French  opponents,  an  im¬ 
mediate  reason  for  getting  rid  of  him; 
while  his  personal  relations  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  obviated  the  necessity  for  taking 
official  notice  of  the  real  cause  of  his 
forced  resignation. 

iWe  have  treated  as  the  main  factors  of 
the  situation  the  recent  blows  to  Russia 
and  the  peacefulness  of  France.  Even 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
the  French  Government  were  aware  that 
a  war  with  Germany  would  not  have 
been  conducted  under  altogether  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions.  Although  there  are 
rumors  of  some  shortness  of  artillery  am¬ 
munition,  the  French  guns  are  still  su¬ 
perior  to  those  with  which  the  German 
army  lis  equipped;  and  the  delay  of  re¬ 
armament  in  the  latter  case  tends  to 
show  that  war  had  not  been  planned  in 
advance,  if  at  any  time  intended.  It  is 
stated  by  high  German  military  authori¬ 
ties,  who  desire  through  their  press  to 
reassure  their  public  as  to  the  military 
supremacy  of  Germany,  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Japanese  war  has  shown  that 
artillery  has  not  the  importance  attached 
to  it  down  to  two  years  ago.  and  that  in¬ 
fantry  is  more  than  ever  “the  Queen  of 
Rattle.”  In  the  Manchurian  campaign, 
however,  neither  side  possessed,  as  the 
main  armament  of  the  principal  part  of 
Its  artillery,  a  true  quick-firing  gun,  so 
that  field  artillery  did  not  have  its 
chance.  Military  truth,  we  fancy,  would 
also  add  that  the  German  infantry  is  not 
the  .Tananesp.  France,  however,  rightly 
and  wiselv.  is  for  pence,  and  will  pnsh 
her  desire  for  peace  to  the  utmost  limits 
which  self-resppct  can  tolernite.  'Her  pren- 
arations  at  the  beginning  of  .Tune  in  the 
districts  of  two  frontier  army  corns  were 
not  unnatural,  and  remind  us  of  the 
Fashoda  enisode.  when  there  p-ns  even 
leas  risif  of  a  collision.  It  will  he  ramem- 
bere^l  that  it  was  not  till  after  some  time 
had  passed  that  we  became  aware  of  the 
huge  preparations  which  had  been  made 
by  France  in  Tunis  to  resist  a  possible 
English  attack. 

"Was  it  wise  of  Germany  to  give  pub¬ 


licity  to  her  triumph?  In  the  time  of 
Bismarck,  when  France  was  weak  as 
now  she  is  strong  in  her  frontier  and  in 
her  army,  the  French  Government  had 
often  to  take  its  foreign  policy  from  Ber¬ 
lin.  Bismarck  avoided  with  the  utmost 
care  any  revelation  of  the  fact  to  the 
outsiue  world.  Now,  when  France  is  not 
forced  to  take  her  policy  from  Berlin,  and 
when  any  concession  which  she  makes 
for  the  sake  of  i)eace  is  not  extorted  from 
her  fears,  it  seems  unwise  to  strike  the¬ 
atrical  attitudes  at  her  expense.  The 
German  army  is  not  now  in  a  position  to 
crush  French  resistance  on  the  frontier; 
and,  although  Belgium  has  alienated 
many  sympathies,  and  has  suspended  de¬ 
fense  preparations,  few  now  believe  that 
the  German  Emperor  is  preparing  to 
march  on  France  through  Belgium. 
What  a  commentary  on  our  civilization 
is  the  fact  that  we  should  be  forced  in 
1905  to  be  considering  such  questions, 
forced,  perhaps,  by  the  lasting  influence 
of  the  territorial  cession,  unwisely  (in 
her  own  interest)  imposed  by  Germany 
upon  France  in  1871! 

As  soon  as  M.  Delcasse  had  resigned, 
the  German  Emperor  again  became  the 
closest  friend  of  France.  For  his  iwlicy 
in  both  its  phases  a  great  deal  can  be 
said,  but  little  on  behalf  of  the  method 
of  execution.  Tact  Is  essentially  neces¬ 
sary  in  dealing  with  national  self-love, 
and  doubly  so  in  the  case  of  a  German 
dealing  with  Frenchmen.  It  may  have 
been  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  French 
Minister  who  had  dared  to  forget  Ger¬ 
many  and  to  attempt  to  add  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Franco-Russian  alliance, 
now  weakened  by  the  Japanese  success. 
It  may  be  wise  to  embarrass  with  abund¬ 
ant  hospitalities  every  Frenchman  who 
voluntarily  or  under  charge  of  a  mission 
may  visit  Berlin.  But  to  celebrate  in 
semi-official  journals  the  fall  of  M.  Del¬ 
casse  on  a  Monday,  and  to  spend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Thursday  in  parading  a  French 
general  and  admiral,  who  could  not  help 
themselves,  on  a  private  imperial  motor¬ 
car,  showed  a  deficiency  in  that  faculty 
for  disguising  disagreeable  facts  which 
was  the  distinction  of  the  old  diplomacy. 

M.  Delcasse  had  used  an  alliance  with 
Russia  which  had  existed  in  fact  before 
it  was  thought  of  in  name.  Support  of 
France  by  Russia,  backed  by  a  letter  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  German  Emperor, 
was  effective  against  German  aggressive¬ 
ness  In  1875.  M.  Delcasse  had  wished  to 
show  that  the  alliance  had  restored  to 
France  freedom  of  action  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean;  the  understanding  with  Italy 
as  to  Tripoli  and  Morocco,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  arrangement  with  Great  Britain 
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and  Spain  as  to  Morocco,  were  the  re¬ 
sult.  If  Russia  had  kept  the  peace  and 
her  prestige,  Germany  would  have  de¬ 
ferred  the  attempt  to  reassert  supremacy 
upon  tlie  Continent.  Is  Rus.sia  likely  to 
recover  her  strength  and  her  prestige? 
Is  she  willing  to  accept  her  exclusion 
from  Manchuria,  and,  as  a  great  naval 
power,  from  the  Pacific?  That  is  the 
question  which  M.  'Rouvier  has  to  ask 
himself.  If  Russia  is  to  look  forward  to 
future  conflict  with  Japan  or  with  Great 
Britain,  her  alliance  will  be  rather  em¬ 
barrassing  than  useful  to  France.  The 
Russian  alliance,  which  had  been  so  used 
by  M.  Delcasse  as  to  produce  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  Germany  had  been  forced  into 
isolation,  would,  if  Russia  is  not  to  be  a 
peaceful  colossus,  bring  about  in  the 
future  a  virtual  isolation  of  France.  A 
temporary  patch-up  of  the  Morocco  ques¬ 
tion  is  easy:  a  permanent  policy  for 
France  is  more  difficult  for  her  to  find. 
That  policy  seems  to  depend  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Russia;  her  future  is  unknown, 
and  depends  chiefly  upon  the  caprice  of 
men  who  are  the  sport  of  fortune.  Noth¬ 
ing,  however,  that  France  can  do  can 
affect  the  continental  future  of  Ger¬ 
many,  whose  voice  in  the  destiny  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  carrying  with  it  that  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic  and  of  the  Near  Bast,  must  be  the 
preponderating  voice. 

The  work  which  was  done  in  the  time 
of  M.  Delcasse — not  entirely  by  him.  but 
in  part  by  M.  Barrere,  in  part  by  the 
King  of  England — will  survive  his  fall. 
That  the  rigid  alliances,  dual  and  triple, 
should  gradually  drop  apart  is  inevitable, 
and  is  well.  The  good  understanding 
between  France  and  Italy,  which  has 
been  the  work  of  M.  Barrere,  will,  we 
may  hope,  continue.  The  great  and  sud¬ 
den  improvement  in  the  relations  between 
the  English-speaking  world  and  France 
is  largely  due  to  the  wisdom  and  the 
courtesy  with  which  the  King  made  clear 
to  France  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  suspicions  which  prevailed.  These 
have  now  been  first  disavowed,  and  then 
forgotten,  by  the  majority;  and  there 
is  little  risk  that  the  unconvinced  minor¬ 
ity  will  be  able  to  revive  them.  The  only 
danger  is  lest  France  should  take  too 
much  to  heart  the  lesson  which  the  Kai¬ 
ser  apparently  wished  to  impress  upon 
her.  that,  in  a  conflict  with  Germany, 
British  support  would  be  useless. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  grouping  of 
the  powers,  which  is  to  follow  upon  any 
peace  between  Russia  and  Japan,  it  has 
rightly  been  suggested  by  a  high  author¬ 
ity  upon  the  question,  that  a  main  factor 
in  the  future  situation  will  be  the  desire 
of  Japan  to  avoid  having  to  spend  all  she 
has  on  battleships  and  guns  from  Tyne 


and  Thames.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
she  has  the  choice  of  two  alliances.  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Great  Britain.  That  surely  is 
not  so,  if  Japan  is  wise.  A  Russian 
alliance  for  Japan  means  perpetual  risk 
of  quarrel  and  of  change.  A  British  alli¬ 
ance,  or  else  a  close  understanding  with 
the  United  States  and  a  limited  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  would  mean  for  Ja¬ 
pan  security  guaranteed  by  naval  su¬ 
premacy. 

In  order  to  strengthen  her  British  alli¬ 
ance,  .Japan  may,  unwisely,  suggest  the 
possibility  of  an  alternative  alliance  with 
Russia.  But  she  can  hardly  go  further 
and  translate  the  suggestion  into  fact. 
Japan  had  better  recognise  that  others 
can  see  this  part  of  her  situation  as  well 
as  she  can  herself.  If  the  British  alli¬ 
ance  with  Japan  is  to  be  strengthened,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  care  will  be  taken 
about  its  terms.  'Some  which  have  been 
suggested  would  force  us  to  go  to  war 
for  every  possible  object  of  Japanese  pol¬ 
icy,  while  leaving  Japan  unaffected  by 
the  most  probable  of  our  wars  under 
such  an  hypothesis— war  against  Ger¬ 
many  and  her  allies  to  resist  develop¬ 
ments  connected  with  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Baghdad  railway,  a  project 
which,  now  that  Russia  is  weak,  will 
probably  be  revived.  The  future  of  the 
railway  to  the  Persian  Gulf  depends  upon 
the  restoration  of  fertility  to  the  plain  by 
irrigation  from  the  mountains  that  bound 
it  on  the  northeast.  The  dams  would 
have  to  be  on  Russian  soil;  and,  from 
the  military  point  of  view,  the  railway 
would  have  been  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  interruption  had  Russia  remained 
strong.  Opposition  to  the  German  scheme 
was  as  fierce  in  Russia  as  among  our¬ 
selves;  but  in  present  circumstances  the 
German  Emperor  may  be  expected  to 
resuscitate  his  project. 

A  grave  decision  will,  indeed,  have  to 
be  taken  when  the  war  draws  near  its 
end,  as  to  whether  we  should  merely  con¬ 
tinue  the  limited  alliance  with  Japan  in 
something  like  its  present  form  or  wheth¬ 
er  it  should  be  extended  into  a  more  or 
less  complete  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  The  Scheme  for  a  direct 
defence  of  India  by  the  use  of 
Japanese  troops  does  not  attract  us, 
although  Indirect  defence  by  the 
despatch  of  a  Japanese  expeditionary 
force  against  the  point  of  Russian  terri¬ 
tory  nearest  to  Japan  would  not  be  open 
to  the  same  objection.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  Japan  desires  a  full  al¬ 
liance;  but  this  is  far  from  certain,  al¬ 
though  she  is  prepared  to  send  a  force  to 
India,  at  least  as  a  demonstration  of  her 
common  interest  with  ourselves.  It  is 
possible  that,  as  we  should  shrink  from 
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complete  alliance  wath  so  ambitious  a  pose,  the  conclusion  would  not  follow 
power,  Japan  might,  in  her  great  caution,  that  such  a  limited  alliance  would  fail  in 
also  fail  to  see  advantage  in  so  far-reach-  the  future  to  be  a  guarantee  of  peace, 
ing  a  connection  with  a  power  having,  as  Whatever  the  objections  to  peace  en- 
Mr.  Balfour  puts  it,  so  many  “commit-  tanglements,  the  public  alliance  with 
ments”  as  the  United  Kingdom.  The  al-  Japan  &8  at  least  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
liance  would  certainly  have  to  be  Umited  ferred  over  the  secret  understanding  with 
at  least  to  the  Old  World.  Italy  against  France  which  virtually 

Our  first  object  must  be  to  keep  on  bound  us  for  some  years  to  a  particular 
good  terms  with  the  United  States  and  Mediterranean  policy.  The  vagueness  of 
with  Prance,  for  which  purpose  we  this  Italian  understanding  was  in  itself  a 
ought  to  be  free  from  complete  entangle-  cause  of  danger.  There  may  also  be 
ment  in  an  offensive  alliance,  which,  added  the  argument  for  continuing  a 
moreover,  is  opposed  to  our  unbroken  limited  alliance,  that  to  drop  it  now 
practice.  This  great  object,  as  well  as  would  in  any  case  be  difficult,  and  would 
the  secondary  purpose  of  retaining  an  probably  have  a  dangerous  effect  upon 
open  door  in  Ohina,  we  can  secure  by  a  the  opinion  and  the  action  of  the  powers, 
limited  alliance.  To  Japan  it  would  give  The  Japanese,  says  Dr,  Dillon,  if  they 
protection  from  a  possible  combination  of  want  a  closer  alliance,  will  assert,  when 

two  or  more  great  powers  against  her,  they  propose  their  bargain  to  us,  that  a 

the  danger  which  alone  she  has  to  fear,  limited  alliance  gives  them  nothing,  be- 

To  us  it  gives  a  voice  in  the  Pacific  cause  a  combination  agsinst  Japan  is 

policy  of  Japan.  We  thus  'become  use-  now  unlikely.  But  is  it  impossi- 

ful  to  France  as  protecting  her  in  Ton-  "The  view  of  Dr.  Dillon  seems 

quin,  and  to  the  United  States  as  helping  Germany  is  proposing 

her  preserve' her  new  cables  and  her  in-  France  an  alliance  which  she  tells 
terests  in  the  western  Pacific  for  the  few  France  would  make  France  and  Ger- 
years  which  must  pass  before  she  obtains  many  together  all  powerful  in  Europe, 
her  own  naval  supremacy  on  both  her  ‘T'rance  and  Germany  we 

coasts.  The  United  States  also  would  may  read  “Germany.”  Germany,  as  we 

receive  from  such  a  limited  alliance  be-  have  just  remarked,  is  hampered  by 

tween  ourselves  and  .Tnpan  the  same  Kiaou-Ohau.  The  fact  that  France  in 
guarantee  of  the  open  door  In  China  Indo-China  and  on  the  frontier  of  Siam 
which  we  should  ourselves  obtain,  and  one  is  also  open  to  Japanese  intrigue,  if  not 
equally  usef»il  to  her.  Such  maintenance  attack,  equally  'hampers  the  policy  of 
of  the  status  quo  would  assist  us  in  re-  iFrance  in  the  Far  East.  A  combination 
sisting  the  completion  to  the  Persian  of  these  two  powers  would  therefore  not 
Gulf  of  a  Germanized  railway,  such  as  impossible,  if  Prance  failed  to  see  that 
could  only  be  achieved  by  the  co-oi)era-  'British  alliance  with  Japan,  even  in 

tion  of  other  powers  with  the  Kaiser.  its  present  form,  would  virtually  give  her 
The  position  of  Germany  in  Kiaou-Chau  a  still  more  effective  guarantee  of  her 
indeed  constitutes  a  hostage  from  Ger-  possessions  in  the  East.  Such  a  combi- 

many  to  .Tapan,  and  is  of  advantage  to  nation  would  be  dangerous  for  Japan 

the  latter  power  in  the  peace  negotia-  tVould  revive,  though  in  less  favor- 

tions  now  proceeding,  inasmuch  as  it  pre-  able  conditions,  the  league  which  coerced 

vents  Germany  from  taking  sides  against  her  in  1895. 

.Japan,  as  she  did  in  the  intrigues  which  Apart  from  this,  a  combination  of 
followed  the  Chino-Japanese  war.  Germany  and  Russia  would  still  be  pos- 

The  main  advantage  of  the  limited  sible.  Such  an  alliance,  though  not 

form  of  alliance  is  that  it  seems  suffi-  popular  in  Germany,  would  be  in  accord- 

cient  to  prevent,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  ance  with  Hohenzollern  traditions;  and, 
combination  against  either  England  or  'U'ith  Austria  disjointed  and  Italy  Gallo- 
Japan  in  the  Far  East.  Such  an  alliance  Phil.  Germany  has  no  valuable  ally.  The 
seems  virtually  to  offer  .Japan  all  she  combination  would  not  be  dangerous  to 
wants.  It  leaves  her  with  a  dominant  Japan  if  her  limited  alliance  with  Eng- 
voice  at  'Pekin,  and  prevents  any  further  '.and  were  maintained;  it  would  be  ycry 
disintegration  of  China.  All  for  her  de-  dangerou.s  to  France,  and  therefore  ludi- 
pends  upon  the  sea;  and  on  the  sea,  at  mir.selve8.  But  is  it  likely  , 

least  in  the  Pacific,  at  present  only  hat  has  Gerinany  to  give .  Con^anh- 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  be-  abandonment  of  the  Ba^- 

sides  Japan,  can  be  said  to  count.  It  ®  heavy  pince.  On 

may  'be  contended  that  the  present  form  ®fher  hand,  what  has  Russia  to  gain? 

of  the  alUance  led  to  the  present  war.  is  not  likely  to  contemplate  aggres- 

But  even  if  this  were  so.  and  even  if  it  some  time;  the  recovery^  of  her 

was  intended,  by  one  aide,  for  that  pur-  prestige  iu  Asia  must  be  her  chief  pre- 
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occupation  abroad;  and,  so  long  as  she  is 
quiescent,  she  need  not  fear  attack.  She 
could  hardly  link  herself  to  Germany 
-without  forfeiting  the  good  will  of 
Frauce,  unless  indeed  France  were  drawn 
in,  which  would  mean,  ultimately,  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  F'rench  independence.  And 
why  should  she  desert  France?  It  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  Russia  to  promote 
German  schemes,  still  less  to  see  France 
crushed  and  Germany  alone  in  western 
Europe.  A  Russo-German  alliance  is  im¬ 
probable.  A  new  Triplice  is  the  great 
danger  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  and,  if 
France  were  bellicose,  she  might  be  sore¬ 
ly  tempted.  But  in  such  a  combination 
it  is  France  that  would  run  most  risks. 
Why  should  she  endanger  her  colonies  in 
order  to  pull  German  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire? 

True  friends  of  Germany,  not  carried 
away  by  the  triumph  of  the  moment, 
would  probably  feel  inclined  to  warn  her 
against  an  over-ambdtious  policy.  In  Mo¬ 
rocco  she  will  receive  Platonic  satisfac¬ 
tion  rather  than  valuable  consideration. 
Her  wishes  to  protect  simultaneously  the 
Koman  Catholics  and  the  Orthodox 
Mohammedans  in  the  East  will  not  al¬ 
ways  be  reconcilable;  and,  of  all  her 
supposed  designs,  thoee  which  have  In 
view  Asia  Minor  are  probably  the  least 
dangerous  to  herself,  for  it  cannot  be  to 
the  true  advantage  of  Germany  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 
For  the  moment,  however,  the  fail 
of  the  military  pow’er  of  Russia  leaves 
Germany  without  restraint.  If  the  Em¬ 
peror  fails  to  take  the  uttermost  advant¬ 
age  of  the  temporary  situation,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  he  is,  in  fact,  wiser  and  more  cau¬ 
tious  than  even  his  admirers  suppose  him 
to  be.  France  wdll  not  take  the  first  step 
toward  thwarting  his  ambitions;  Russia 
is  unable  to  take  any  offensive  action; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  British 
Ministry  embarking  on  the  formation  of 
a  coalition  against  Germany.  The  Gulf 
end  of  the  Euphrates  railway  we  com¬ 
mand;  and  there,  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  we  are  at  home.  But,  if  a  crash 
sliould  come  in  Turkey  or  in  Austro- 
Hungary,  the  action  of  Germany  will  be 
regulated  only  by  her  own  conception  of 
her  own  advantage,  and  not  by  the 
chances  of  external  interference.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  trouble  in  Austria- 
Hungary  should  be  postponed,  the  policy 
of  the  powers  will  come  in  to  support 
the  dictates  of  wise  reflection  on  the  part 
of  Germany  herself.  One  thing  which 
may  tend  to  keep  Germany  quiet  is  the 
prospect  of  having  to  march  troops  into 
Russian  Poland  in  order  to  restore  order. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  the  results  of  the 


battle  of  the  Korean  Straits  is  that,  at 
the  moment,  if  Germany  prefers  to  ab¬ 
sorb  rather  than  to  direct  Austria,  there 
is  nothing  except  the  Austrian  army  to 
prevent  her.  The  scare  in  France  fo¬ 
mented  by  the  Nationalist  party,  which 
expects  attack  on  France  by  Germany  in 
order  to  force  the  cession  to  Germany  of 
the  F'rench  colonies,  points,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  to  an  imaginary  danger,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  real  one  referred  to 
above. 

In  considering  the  grouping  of  the 
powers  in  the  near  future,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  Japanese  and 
ourselves  w’ill  be  together;  and  we  may 
reject  with  little  hesitation  the  fanciful 
suggestion  that  Russia^nd  Germany  may 
unite  to  induce  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  favor  a  Russo-Japanese 
alliance.  We  are  equally  convinced,  if 
only  for  commercial  reasons,  that  the 
project  of  close  union  between  France 
and  Germany  is  as  fantastic  as  is  that  of 
an  alliance  between  Russia  and  Japan. 

While  there  is  no  chance  of  permanent 
alliance  between  France  and  Germany, 
prudent  powers  invariably  insure  against 
all  their  risks;  sometimes  even  in  some¬ 
what  tortuous  fashion.  Much  light  is 
often  thrown  upon  the  future  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure  of  frugal  states  in  time 
of  peace,  which  seems  to  contemplate 
w’ars  very  different  from  any  which 
those  powers  apparently  anticipate.  Thus, 
before  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  and 
in  the  time  of  the  alliance  of  the  three 
Emperors,  German  expenditure  had  in 
view  the  possibility  of  war  with  Russia. 
Now  when  we  look  at  the  telegraph  map 
and  note  the  change  since  the  South 
African  war,  we  are  struck  with  two 
main  facts;  the  evident  anxiety  of  France 
to  strengthen  herself  in  Africa  in  view 
of  a  war  in  which  she  would  not  possess 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  the  desire 
of  Germany  to  use  the  United  States, 
France  and  Holland  as  stations  for  Ger¬ 
man  strategic  lines,  rather  than  any  spot 
under  British  control.  Xhe  French  di¬ 
rect  cable  from  the  fort  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  Brest  to  Dakar,  laid  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1905,  is  an  example  of  the  first 
class  of  line.  Of  the  second  class,  it  will 
be  enough  to  say  that,  since  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  American  cable  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  France  and  Germany  and  Holland 
have  set  up  a  network  of  strategic  cables. 
By  the  end  of  the  present  year  these 
powers  will  be  able  to  communicate  with 
their  colonies  without  using  any  British 
cable  or  touching  anywhere  upon  British 
soil* 

The  strategic  group  of  lines  which  have 
been  linked  to  the  American  Pacific 
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cable  is  laid  partly  by  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  its  own  cost,  partly  nnder 
arrangement  between  Germany  and  Hol¬ 
land,  partly  by  arrangement  between 
France  and  Holland.  The  new  French 
cables  from  Saigon  receive  large  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  Germany  and  from 
Holland,  and  are  state-owned.  Other 
cables  between  colony  and  colony  have 
been  purchased  or  brought  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  eventual  purchase,  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  that  between  two  parts  of  French 
Indo-Ghina,  which  was  formerly  owned 
by  a  British  company  receiving  a  subsidy 
from  France,  but  now  belongs  to  the 
French  Government.  Germany  has  two 
trans-Atlantic  cables  subsidised  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  France  has  two,  all  of 
which  communicate,  through  the  United 
States  and  the  American  'Pacific  cable, 
with  the  new  combined  strategic  lines. 
France  is  also  laying  a  cable  of  her  own 
to  communicate  with  the  state-owmed 
strategic  line  from  Brest  to  Dakar.  The 
new  trans-Atlantic  French  state  cable 
will  connect  with  the  South  American 
lines.  It  is  a  flattering  tribute  by  the 
non-British  powers  to  the  impartiality  of 
the  United  States  that  they  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  spend  enormous  sums  of 
money  in  order  to  gain  neutral  protectiou 
for  their  possible  strategic  combinations 
of  the  future. 

These  facts  seem  to  show  profound 
and  general  distrust  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  existence  of  a  belief  that  a  coali¬ 
tion  against  us  may  some  day  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  may,  however,  be  hoped  that 
the  fact  that  we  are  as  profoundly  peace¬ 
ful  as  is  France  herself  may  sooner  or 
later  come  to  be  recognised  by  those 
abroad  who  at  present  shut  their  eyes. 
To  us  in  our  island  it  seems  incredible 
that  we  should  be  suspected,  not  only  by 
German  opponents,  but  even  by  French 
friends,  of  a  desire  to  attack  Germany 
and  to  destroy  her  fleet  before  it  be¬ 


comes  too  strong.  On  reflection,  we  must 
admit  that  we  have  not  invaria'bly  pur¬ 
sued  in  recent  years  a  policy  which, 
viewed  from  a  distance,  looks  as  pacific 
as  we  may  think  it;  but  in  fairness  to 
us  it  should  be  conceded  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  King  and  that  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe  may  be  relied  upon  to  maintain 
peace. 

One  great  popular  misconception  which 
affects  international  conditions  at  the 
moment,  is  that  which  assumes  that 
peace  negotiations,  following  upon  a 
national  war,  of  necessity  mean  peace, 
or  at  least  bring  peace  so  much  nearer 
as  to  justify  the  optimism  exhibited  by 
public  funds.  The  Japanese  are  not  less 
astute  than  the  governments  of  Xaix)- 
leon,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Austria 
during  the  wars  at  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  and  the  Directory  set  the  example 
of  carrying  on  negotiations  during  wars 
which  were  destined  to  continue.  While 
Bonaparte  was  achieving  some  of  his 
greatest  victories,  his  negotiators  were 
constantly  engaged  either  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  or  with  tlie  Austrian,  sometimes  with 
Russian,  plenipotentiaries;  and  his  terms 
went  up  or  down,  according  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  forces.  There  is  still  much 
reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  prospects  of 
pence.  rBoth  combatants  wish,  as  Na- 
iwleon  wished,  to  show  their  supporters 
that  they  are  not  unreasonable.  If.  how¬ 
ever,  Japan  is  in  a  position  to  take  Vladi- 
vostock  and  to  drive  Russia  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  she  will  not,  in  her  own 
interest,  make  peace  except  on  terms 
which  will  discount  the  effect  of  these 
hypothetical  victories.  Peace  may  result 
from  the  progress  of  anarchy  in  Russia— 
itself  largely  the  result  of  the  Russian 
defeat  at  sea — or  the  fears  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  that  Germany  may  attack 
his  only  ally. 
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Coryal,  the  First  Tripper. 

(From  Blackwood’s  Magazine.) 


T  lias  long  been  a  superstition 
that  the  tripper  was  invented 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  a  super¬ 


stition.  It  is  true  that  our  modern 
facilities  of  travel  encourage  him,  and 
that  cheap  tickets  give  him  a  chance 
to  visit  places  which  before  were 
out  of  his  reach.  But  the  potential  trip¬ 
per  was  aways  there,  and  no  better 
specimen  of  his  class  can  be  found  than 
Thomas  Corjat,  of  Odcombe,  whose  fa¬ 
mous  book  of  travels,  first  published  in 
Kill,  has  been  recently  reprinted  by 
Messrs.  Maclehose.  The  title  is  sufficient 
to  give  us  some  measure  of  the  man. 
“Coryat’s  Crudities,”  thus  it  runs,  ‘‘has¬ 
tily  gobbled  up  in  five  'Moneths  travels 
iu  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  prison’s  country,  Hel¬ 
vetia  alias  Switzerland,  some  parts  of 
High  Germany  and  the  Netherlands; 
Newly  digested  in  the  hungry  aire  of  Od¬ 
combe  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  and 
now  first  dispersed  to  the  travelling  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Kiiigdome.”  From  this  it  is 
clear  enough  that  Coryat  was  fantastic 
both  in  speech  and  thought. 

And  above  all  things  be  lovd  Greek 
and  travel:  he  would  cover  many  a  weary 
mile  to  see  a  strange  sight  or  to  hear 
the  sound  of  the  Attic  dialect.  To  these 
two  passions  he  was  constant  all  his  life. 
“The  word  travel,”  says  Ben  Jonson, 
“affects  him  in  a  wainox  or  pack-horse. 
A  carrier  will  carry  him  from  any  com¬ 
pany  that  hath  not  been  abroad,  because 
he  is  a  species  of  traveler,  but  a  Dutch 
post  doth  ravish  him.  The  mere  super¬ 
scription  of  a  letter  from  Zurich  sets  him 
up  like  a  top:  Basel  or  Heidelberg  makes 
him  spin.  And  at  seeing  the  word  Frank¬ 
fort  or  Venice,  though  but  on  the  title 
of  a  book,  he  is  ready  to  break  doublet, 
crack  elbows  and  overflow  the  room 
with  his  murmur.”  But  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  for  what  reason  he  loved 
travel  with  so  constant  a  heart. 

At  the  outset  he  had  neither  the  wish 
to  learn  nor  the  patience  to  investigate. 
His  “Crudities”  were  all  gobbled  up  in 
five  months;  he  made  a  longer  sojourn 
than  two  days  in  very  few  towns;  and  he 


was  so  busy  in  shaking  off  the  miles  as 
he  went  that  he  tells  you  very  little  of 
that  which  passed  by  the  way.  He  was 
not,  like  Montaigne,  a  wise  man  ambling 
along  on  a  horse,  happy  in  the  mere 
movement  and  in  the  shifting  scene,  still 
happier  that  he  had  left  behind  him  the 
cares  of  life  and  the  management  of 
his  house.  Nor  could  he,  like  the  French 
philosopher,  look  from  a  particular  in¬ 
stance  to  a  general  idea,  for  a  general 
idea  never  entered  his  flighty  vapid 
brain.  And,  as  he  did  not  travel  for 
travel’s  sake,  so  the  knowledge  which  he 
picked  up  by  the  way  was  scant  and 
fragmentary. 

His  curiosity  was  wide,  not  deep,  and 
though  he  had  a  marvelous  trick  of  ac¬ 
quiring  languages,  he  had  not  a  great 
deal  to  put  in  them  when  they  were  ac¬ 
quired.  But  it  was  probably  this  facility 
whlich  led  him  abroad  as  much  as  any 
other  ambition;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  flattered  his  vanity  to  speak  strange 
tongues,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
of  his  prowess. 

“There  was  a  woman,  a  laundress,  be¬ 
longing  to  my  Ix)rd  Ambassador’s  house,” 
thus  writes  Edward  Terry,  who  was  in 
India  soon  after  Coryat,  “who  had  such 
a  freedom  and  liberty  of  speech  that  she 
would  sometimes  scold,  brawl  and  rail 
from  sunrising  to  sunset;  one  day  he  un¬ 
dertook  her  in  her  own  language,  and 
by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  mornling  so 
silenced  her  that  She  had  not  one  more 
word  to  speak.”  This  anecdote  has  got 
into  all  the  biographies,  and  is  surely 
sufficient  for  a  common  reputation.  But 
an  indiscriminate  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages  is  not  the  highest  gift  to  which 
man  can  attain,  and,  as  Antony  a  Wood 
most  wisely  says,  “it  made  Ooryat  not  a 
little  ignorant  of  himself,  he  being  so 
covetous  and  ambitious  of  praise  that  he 
would  hear  and  endure  more  of  it  than 
he  could  in  any  measure  deserve,  being 
like  a  ship  that  hath  too  much  sail  and 
too  little  ballast.” 

However,  though  a  pride  in  the  gift 
of  tongues  had  doubtless  much  wedght  in 
sending  Coryat  abroad,  he  was  by  na¬ 
ture  a  real  tripper.  Had  he  lived  to-day 
he  would  have  been  wise  concerning  ex- 
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cursioDs;  he  would  have  known  by  what 
route  you  might  arrive  most  expeditiously 
at  the  remotest  point  of  Europe;  and  he 
would  have  carried  back  not  much  more 
trustworthy  information  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  familiar  tourist.  He  would 
have  argued  theology  and  politics  against 
all  comers  with  the  insular  urbanity 
which  consists  in  taking  it  for  granted, 
as  a  basis  of  argument,  that  you  are  al¬ 
ways  right,  and  that  your  interlocutor 
is  a  poor,  doited  fool  and  heathen.  And 
he  would  have  done  all  this  and  much 
worse  beside,  for  he  carried  beneath  his 
Elizabethan  doublet  the  heart  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  tourist.  _ 

But  after  travel,  as  we  have  said,  he 
best  loved  Greek,  and  herein  he  differed 
from  the  moderns.  Ben  Jouson  declares 
that  he  would,  if  he  could,  buy  his  eggs, 
his  puddings,  his  ginger-bread  and  even 
cobble  his  shoes  in  the  Attic  dialect;  and, 
greater  wonder  still,  that  he  would  leave 
the  greatest  Politick  in  Paul’s  to  go  and 
talk  with  the  Grecian  that  begs  there. 
This  proves  that,  at  any  rate,  Coryat 
was  not  a  snob;  and  as  he  impressed  his 
generation  as  few  of  his  contemporaries 
impressed  it,  it  is  worth  while  to  con¬ 
sider  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  or  in 
what  shape  he  would  have  appeared  to 
US  had  he  never  gone  abroad.  There 
are  a  few  episodes  in  his  career  which 
will  give  us  a  clue.  He  was  born  at  Od- 
combe  in  Somerset, — “my  dear  natalitiall 
Odcombe,”  he  calls  it — where  his  father 
was  rector.  He  left  Oxford  with  a  vast 
amount  of  Greek,  and  without  a  degree, 
and  presently  we  find  toi  doing  his  best 
to  pick  up  a  living  at  court.  For  a 
while  he  was  attached  to  the  household 
of  Prince  Henry,  who  allowed  him  a  pen¬ 
sion,  and  never  wearied  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  “Sweetmeats  and  Coryat,”  says 
Fuller,  “made  up  the  last  course  at  all 
court  entertainments.”  And  this  ex¬ 
plains  for  us  one  secret  of  Coryat’s  char¬ 
acter.  He  was  a  scholarly  buffoon, 
ready  to  jest  and  laugh  with  the  first 
comer.  His  vanity  was  so  great,  or  his 
sensibilities  so  dull,  that  he  did  not 
know  when  the  laugh  was  against  him. 
Indeed,  to  quote  Fuller  once  more,  “he 
was  the  courtiers’  anvil  to  try  their  wits 
upon,  and  sometimes  this  anvil  would 
return  the  hammers  as  hard  knocks  as 
It  received,  his  bluntness  repaying  their 
abusiness.”  So  it  was  that  Coryat  had 
a  shining  gift  of  familiarity.  He  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  knew  every  one  by 
hlis  Christian  name,  and  who  was  known 
to  all  the  court  as  Tom  Coryat,  dear  old 
Tom,  good  old  Tom  Coryat.  But  to  be 
a  buffoon  has  its  ills  as  well  as  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  doubtless  Tom  Coryat,  the 


least  dignified  of  men,  did  not  always 
find  it  easy  to  preserve  the  little  dignity 
that  was  his. 

We  can  easily  imagine,  too,  that  the 
courtiers  of  James  I.  were  not  famous 
for  their  consideration.  Yet  Coryat’s 
high  spirits  and  energy  were  a  match 
for  the  best  of  them,  and  it  is  clear  that 
he  resented  the  impertience  which  some¬ 
times  he  brought  upon  himself.  As  Cor¬ 
yat  was  on  his  way  to  India,  he  met  one 
Steel,  who  told  him  that  w'hen  he  was 
in  England  King  James  inquired  after 
him,  and  when  Steel  told  the  king  that 
he  had  met  Cor^-at  on  the  way,  James 
leidied:  “Is  that  fool  living?”  Coryat,  we 
are  told,  was  much  troubled  at  the  king’s 
contempt,  but  he  turned  it  off  with  an 
ingenious  loyalty,  saying  that  kings 
would  speak  of  poor  men  what  they 
pleased.  On  another  occasion  he  was 
described  in  a  letter  sent  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hoe,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
to  the  British  consul  at  Aleppo,  as  “a 
very  honest  poor  wretch;”  and  with  per¬ 
fect  truth  Coryat  complained  that  “my 
Lord  Ambassador  had  spoiled  his  cour¬ 
tesy  in  the  carriage  thereof.”  But  these 
are  the  insults  of  pedants,  and  we  may 
easily  believe  that  Coryat  most  often 
held  his  own.  The  wits  were  on  his  side, 
in  gratitude  maybe  for  the  excellent 
w'hetstone  he  offered  them,  and  he  was 
always  ready  with  wild  pranks  for  their 
entertainment.  Once  upon  a  time  he 
was  carried  in  secretly  to  a  mask  at 
court  in  a  trunk,  to  which  exploit,  per¬ 
formed  by  “so  catholic  a  coxcomb  as 
Coryat,”  Ben  Johnson  refers  in  his 
Masque  of  “I^ove  Restored.”  Indeed, 
he  was  not  a  wise  man,  though  he  had 
the  shrewdness  to  be  contented  with  the 
present,  and  to  account  those  men  guilty 
of  superfluity  who  had  more  suits  and 
shirts  than  Indies.  Nor  was  he  a  fool, 
though  he  “carried  folly,  which  the 
charitable  called  merriment,  in  his  very 
face,”  and  though  the  “shape  of  his 
head  had  no  promising  form,  being  like 
a  sugar-loaf  inverted,  with  the  little  end 
before;  as  composed  of  fancy  and  mem¬ 
ory  without  any  commonsense.”  No,  he 
was  merely  a  lively,  amiable,  brisk,  fool¬ 
ish,  familiar  fellow,  who  loved  notoriety 
with  a  whole  heart,  and  who  was  bet¬ 
ter  skilled  at  self-advertisement  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  reproach,  even  for  the  worst  of 
modern  vices,  so  pleasant  a  companion, 
who,  if  you  travel  abroad  with  his  book, 
gives  you  little  enough  information,  but 
at  least  spares  you  the  pain  of  pictur¬ 
esque  reporting,  and  affords  you  not  a 
little  excellent  entertainment.  •  •  * 

In  five  months,  then,  he  had  hastily 
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gobbled  up  his  “Crudities,”  and  was  back 
in  Odcombe  digesting  them.  But  when 
once  they  were  “digested”  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  giving  them  to  the 
world.  There  still  exists  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Coryat  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks, 
requesting  Mm  to  intercede  with  the 
Lord  Treasurer  that  his  book  might  be 
printed  in  London  without  delay.  Prince 
Henry,  too,  gave  his  aid,  but  still  the 
enterprise  tarried,  until  at  last  Ben  Jon- 
son  collected  commendatory  verses  from 
many  of  the  most  famous  poets  of  the 
the  time,  and  the  success  of  the  book 
was  assured.  The  wits  wrote  epigrams 
and  sonnets  and  poems  of  a  longer  flight 
to  "toiHJgraphical  typographical  Thomas,” 
to  “the  most  single-soled,  siugle-souled, 
and  single-shirted  observer.”  They 
wrote  them  iif  English  and  French,  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  always  in  a  spirit  of 
friendly  ridicule.  Among  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  Ben  Jonson’s  Anthology  were 
Harrington  and  Donne,  Dudley  Digges 
and  Lawrence  'Whitaker,  George  Syden¬ 
ham  and  Inigo  Jones,  William  Fenton 
and  Michael  Drayton,  and  ffinally  the 
great  Ben  himself,  with  many  others.  It 
must  have  been  a  poor  book  that  could 
not  profit  by  such  an  olio  as  this,  and 
the  verses  have  always  been  more  fa¬ 
mous  than  the  “Oudities”  which  they 
preface. 

Yet  Coryat  keeps  a  place  apart  in  the 
history  "of  letters,  and  his  style  is  a 
lucid  expression  of  the  man.  As  Ben 
Jonson  said,  he  is  “a  bold  and  great  car¬ 
penter  of  words,”  whose  voice,  when 
the  reader  hears,  “it  Us  doubtful  whether 
he  will  more  Ipve  at  the  first,  or  envy 
after,  that  it  was  not  his  own.”  The 
passages  already  quoted  will  give  some 
impression  of  his  manner  in  writing;  but 
a  man  who  can  describe  the  Swiss  as 
“cluster-fisted  lubbers”  is  at  no  loss  for 
words,  and  his  natural  faculty  was  im¬ 
proved  by  the  study  of  thiat  merry 
French  writer  Rabelais,  whom  he  is  one 
of  the  first  of  Englishmen  to  quote.  As  he 
was  in  his  book,  so  he  was  in  life — an 
insatiable  chatterer.  Ben  Jonson  hit  off 
his  characteristics  in  a  few  lines.  “He 
is  alwaies  Tongue-major  of  the  com¬ 
pany,”  says  the  great  man;  “and  if  ever 
the  perpetuall  motion  be  to  be  hoped  for, 
it  Ss  from  thence.  He  will  aske.  How 
you  doe?  Where  yow  have  bene?  How  is 
it?  If  yow  have  travelled,  How  yow 


like  his  booke?  With  what  uewes?  and 
be  guilty  of  a  thousand  such  curteous 
impertinences  in  an  howre,  rather  than 
want  the  humanity  of  vexing  you. 

“To  conclude  this  ample  Traveller  in 
some  bounds  you  shall  best  know  him  by 
this:  he  is  frequent  at  all  sorts  of  free 
tables,  where,  though  he  might  snt  as  a 
Guest,  bee  will  rather  be  served  in  as  a 
Dish,  and  is  loth  to  have  any  thing  of 
himself  kept  cold  against  the  next  day.” 
These  words  of  the  eminent  poet,  whom 
in  his  “Crudities”  Coryat  disguises  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “My  friend  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  Johnson,”  show  us  best  what  sort 
of  a  man  the  leg-stretcher  was,  and  best 
explain  his  popularity. 

No  sooner  was  his  book  published  than 
Coryat  was  afoot  again.  His  second 
journey  was  wider  in  scope  and  more 
ambitious  in  intent  than  his  first, 
and  in  this  at  least  he  absolved 
himself  from  the  reproach  of  being  a 
tripper.  By  way  of  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna  he  sailed  to  Joppa,  and  thence 
to  Jerusalem.  At  Aleppo  he  joined  a 
caravan  for  Persia,  and  finally  arrived 
at  Lahore.  At  Ajmir  he  spent  eight 
months  in  acquiring  the  Eastern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  thence  he  journeyed  to  Su¬ 
rat,  where  he  died. 

It  is  to  Edward  Terry  that  we  owe  the 
circumstantial  account  of  his  death.  The 
English  at  Surat  had  brought  sack  from 
England,  and  Coryat  “calling  for  it  as 
soon  as  he  first  heard  of  it,  and  crying, 
“Sack,  sack,  is  there  such  a  tMng  as 
sack?  I  pray  give  me  some  sack,”  drank 
of  it,  though  I  conceive  modestly  (for  he 
was  a  very  temperate  man),  yet  it  in¬ 
creased  his  flux  which  he  had  then  upon 
him;  and  this  caused  him,  within  a  few 
days  after  his  very  tedious  and  trouble¬ 
some  travels  (for  he  went  most  on  foot) 
at  this  place,  to  come  to  his  journey’s 
end,  for  here  he  overtook  death  in  the 
month  of  December,  1C17.” 

It  was  a  fitting  end  of  so  tireless  a 
traveler,  whose  journeys,  in  spite  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Terry,  were  neither  tedious  nor 
troublesome.  Perhaps  he  himself  would 
rather  have  ended  his  days  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Odcombe  Church;  but  had  he 
returned  from  Surat,  is  energetic  spirit 
would  have  soon  sent  him  on  the  tramp 
again,  and  it  is  not  inappropriate  that  he 
should  lie  buried  under  a  little  monu¬ 
ment  in  Surat  churchyard. 
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The  Plot  of  “E/dwin  Drood.” 

By  ANDRl^W  LANQ. 

(From  The  Academy.) 


T  is  a  pity  that  Dickens  tried  so 
often  to  write  stories  with 
secrets  and  elaborate  plots. 

_  The  task  was  not  the  task  to 

which  he  was  'born,  and  his  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  nods  and  winks  and  “blinds”  and 
false  clues  is  fatiguing.  For  one,  I  do 
not  care  whether  Edwin  Drwd  was 
killed,  or  wheither  Jasper  somehow  killed 
somebody  else  by  mistake,  and  was 
“hunted  down”  by  E«lwin  Drood  in  dis¬ 
guise.  Mr.  J.  Cuming  Walters’  detective 
work  on  the  story,  “Clues  to  Dickens’ 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood”  (Chapman  and 
Hall,  2s.  (td.  net),  is,  none  the  less,  a 
pleasant  piece  of  argument.  He  begins 
b.v  saying  that  Dickens  thought  the  secret 
of  his  plot  “entirely  novel,  original,  and 
baffling.”  But,  if  the  secret  has  not 
baffled  Mr.  AVa Iters,  it  is  a  pretty  open 
and  inexpensive  secret  in  itself,  though 
Mr.  AValters  has  all  the  merit  of  a  novel 
and  probable  suggestion. 

We  all  admit  that  Jasper  had  either 
strangled  Edwin  with  a  black  silk  scarf, 
and  committed  his  body  to  a  heap  of 
quicklime  that  lay  about  convenient,  or 
that  he  thought  he  had  done  so.  We 
all  see  that  the  crime  is  to  he  proved  by 
a  gold  ring  of  rubies  and  diamonds,  which 
Edwin  has  concealed  about  his  person, 
though  Jasi)er  does  not  know  it.  Mr. 
Proctor  thought  that  Edwin  was  not  dead 
at  all,  but  was  watching  round  the  cor¬ 
ner,  in  Dickens’  wonted  way,  though 
with  no  obvious  motive,  disguised  as 
Datchery,  a  man  with  a  white  wig, 
black  eyebrows,  and  apparently  of  mid¬ 
dle  age.  All  this  is  very  Dickensian, 
and  so  obvious  that  Dickens  could  not 
have  deemed  the  idea  either  original  or 
baffling,  unless  he  had  some  explanation 
as  to  how  Jasper  killed  the  wrong  man, 
and  as  to  how  the  wrong  man  came  to  be 
possessed  of  Edwin’s  tell-tale  ruby  and 
diamond  ring.  Ortalinly,  if  Dickens  had 
found  a  way  of  explaining  all  that,  his 
plot  was,  so  far,  baffling. 

Mr.  Walters  concludes  that  Edwin  was 
killed,  and  shoved  into  a  heap  of  quick¬ 
lime,  and  that  the  prowling  Datchery 
was  Helena  Landless,  sister  of  Neville 
Landless,  on  whom  Jasper  attempts  to 


throw  the  burden  of  the  crime.  Helena, 
we  know,  had  often  run  away  from  her 
cruel  step-father  in  the  disguise  of  a  boy. 
She  was  very  resolute;  she  had  to  clear 
her  brother’s  character.  She  had  black 
eyebrows,  like  Datcbery,  and  wore,  as 
Datchery,  a  white  wig  over  her  own 
head  of  hair:  hence  her  •habit  of  not 
wearing  her  tall  hat,  which  was  uncom¬ 
fortably  warm.  Slie  could  run  up  to 
town,  dress  in  the  costume  of  her  sex. 
and  meet  Rosa  Bud;  and  run  down  again 
to  Cloisterham  and  spy,  disguised  as 
Datchery.  She  scored  up  a  kind  of  diary 
in  chalk  lines,  lest  her  female  hand 
should  betray  her.  But  she  would  not 
keep  a  secret  diary  in  chalk  on  the  back 
of  a  door,  in  writing;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  she  kept  a  diary  at  all. 
whether  in  Ogam,  or  in  any  other  linear 
script;  or  why,  if  a  diary  she  needed, 
she  did  not  write  it  in  Tamil  (she  hailed 
from  Ceylon),  and  lock  it  up  in  her 
despatch-box.  Granting  that  a  very 
young  girl  could  disguise  herself,  her 
voice,  her  hands,  her  feet,  in  the  sem¬ 
blance  and  costume  of  a  middle-aged 
“buffer,  living  idly  on  his  means,”  then 
Helena  may  be  Datchery.  But  suppose 
she  is,  the  idea  of  Dickens  is  improbable 
with  the  worst  sort  of  improbability,  is 
terribly  far-fetched,  and  fails  to  interest. 
It  is  the  idea  of  a  bad  sixpenny  novel. 
We  are  asked  to  credit  Dickens  with 
“the  highest  scientific  skill,”  and  this 
egregious  invention  is  the  result  of  his 
science!  The  idea  would  have  been  re¬ 
jected  by  Mr.  Guy  Bootliby,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  Mr.  AValters  has  not  hit 
on  Dickons’  idea.  If  he  has.  “Edwin 
Drood”  is  far  below  “Count  Robert  of 
Paris”  in  its  first  uncorrected  state,  as 
the  public  will  never  know  it. 

Jasper,  when  he  met  Helena  disguised 
as  Datchery,  would  have  known  her 
voice;  she  had  spoken  out  to  a  whole 
company  of  whom  Jasper  w’as  one.  Mr. 
Walters  writes:  “it  is  of  the  utmost  sig¬ 
nificance  that”  (when  Helena  and  Jasper 
met)  “Dickens  does  not  represent  them 
ns  exchanging  one  single  word.”  Helena, 
in  fact,  had  thrice  spoken  to  Jasper, 
among  others,  in  her  “low  rich  voice,” 
on  an  occasion  which  Jasiier  could  never 
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forget,  and  Jasper  had  thanked  her  for 
what  she  said.  A  professional  singer, 
like  Jasper,  -would  certainly  recognise  the 
low  rich  voice  of  Helena  in  the  lips  of 
Datcherj :  the  voice  in  which  Helena 
had  told  him  that  she  “would  not  fear 
him  in  any  circumstances”  (“Edwin 
Drood.”  First  Edition,  page  44).  Yet, 
on  Mr.  Walters’  theory,  Jasper  is  not  to 
recognise  a  voice  that  had  spoken,  in  his 
hearing,  words  of  significance  remark¬ 
able  to  him.  In  short,  if  Datchery  is 
Helena,  the  plot  is  about  as  lame  and 
improbable  a  plot  as  can  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Walters  is  certainly  wrong,  I 
think,  in  his  inferences  from  the  draw¬ 
ings,  by  Dickens’  son-in-law,  on  the  cover 
of  “Edwin  Drood.”  These  illustrations 
always  gave  an  inkling  of  the  story.  On 
the  observer’s  right,  a  wild  figure  of  a 
man  is  running  up  a  spiral  staircase, 
pointing  forward  with  one  hand.  Be¬ 
low,  two  men  are  ascending  the  stair¬ 
case.  Both  are  meant  for  gentlemen. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  Dnrdles,  the 
dirty  vagabond,  and  Jasper  ascending 
the  cathedral  tower,  as  Mr.  Walters 
thinks.  Again,  the  running  figure  is  Jas¬ 
per,  if  Mr.  Walters  rightly  identifies 
Jasper  with  the  man  who  kneels  and 
kisses  a  girl  in  a  garden  seat,  in  another 
design  on  the  cover.  But  Jasper  does 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  any  part  of  the 
story,  and  Jasper  has  whiskers  like 
blacking-brushes,  and  this  kneeling  man 
has  none.  The  three  figures,  one  running 
up  a  stair,  the  others  following  him  as 
he  points  upwards,  are  Neville,  Grew- 
gious,  and  Canon  Crisparkle  in  a  “Bible 
Reader’s”  hat.  They  are  in  full  daylight, 
not  in  the  dark  with  a  lantern,  like  Jas¬ 
per  and  Durdles  when  they  climb  the 
tower  on  the  very  “unaccountable  expe¬ 
dition,”  Probably  they  are  chevying  the 
villain,  Jasper,  and  Crisparkle  is  kept  in 
athletic  training  that  he  may  overpower 
the  said  Jasper.  The  girl  whose  hand 
Neville  kisses  as  she  sits  in  the  garden- 
chair  is  Rosa.  None  of  these  adventures 
is  in  the  published  part  of  the  story. 

The  illustration  at  the  ibottom  of  the 
cover  shows  a  dark  man,  in  dark  clothes; 
he  has  dark  whiskers;  he  is  opening  the 


door  of  a  dark  room;  holding  up  a  lan¬ 
tern,  and  revealing  the  figure  of  a  tall 
fair  young  man,  in  a  Tyrolese  hat  and 
a  long  loose  great-coat,  not  “a  tightish 
surtout,”  such  as  Datchery  wore,  and 
as  no  woman  with  a  figure  could  wear 
without  betraying  her  sex.  The  young 
man  is  more  like  Edwin  Drood  than  any 
one  else  in  Mr.  Fildes’  illustrations, 
while,  if  the  dark  man  is  Jasper,  as  Mr. 
Walters  thinks,  then  the  man  kissing  the 
girl’s  hand,  and  running  wildly  upstairs 
is  not  Jasper,  as  Mr.  Walters  holds.  He 
certainly  is  not,  I  repeat,  for  he  has  no 
whiskers,  and  Jasper  had  dense  black 
whiskers.  Then  the  man  revealed  in  the 
light  of  the  lantern  cannot  be  Helena, 
“the  Avenger,”  waiting  in  the  crypt.  The 
man  is  fair,  and  has  not  a  white  wig. 
like  Helena  when  disguised  as  Datchery; 
nor  is  he  middle-aged,  nor  is  he  Helena 
in  female  costume,  nor  is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  Helena  should  have  two  differ¬ 
ent  male  costumes,  one  to  wear  as  Datch¬ 
ery,  another  to  wear  as  “Avenger.” 

Moreover,  if  Drood’s  body  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  quicklime,  how  did  Jasper  put 
it  into  the  crypt,  quicklime  and  all?  If 
not,  why  did  .Tasper  go  into  a  crypt  to 
be  sure  that  there  was  no  remaining  evi¬ 
dence  against  him?  Let  it  be  granted 
tliat  Jasper  did  put  a  sufficiency  of  lime 
into  the  crypt,  or  tomb,  or  whatever  it 
is.  in  company  with  Edwin’s  body,  then 
people  would  still  ask:  “Who  shovelled 
away  the  quicklime  and  put  it  into  the 
tomb,  crypt,  or  vault?”  Mr.  Walters 
thinks  that  Neville  was  with  Helena- 
Datchery,  in  the  place  where  the  light  of 
the  lantern  falls  on  a  tall  fair  young  man 
in  a  loose  light  great-coat,  and  that  Jas¬ 
per  dirked  Neville  there  and  then.  I 
reckon  it  more  probable  that  Jasper  pol¬ 
ished  off  Neville  on  the  top  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  tower,  and  was  then  mastered  by 
the  athletic  Crisparkle.  But,  on  either 
hypothesis,— and  granting  to  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  that  the  old  woman  w’ho  keeps  the 
den  for  opium-smokers  is  Jasper’s  mother 
and  Edwin  Drood’s  aunt — what  a  plot 
have  we  here,  what  a  farrago  of  unnat¬ 
ural  nonsense! 
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The  Literary  Associations  of 

the  American  Lmbassy 

By  r.  S  A  LOWNDLS. 

(From  th6  FV)rtnlg4iUy  Review.) 


H®  Amerieau  nation  poseeaees 
a  rich  inheritance  of  history 
and  tradition  all  its  own  in 
addition  to  those  many  cen¬ 


turies  which  it  shares  with  the  English. 
And,  like  all  old  nations  when  modified 
by  the  immigration  of  other  racial  strains 
on  a  large  scale,  it  has  shown  an  aston¬ 
ishing  power  of  political  and  adminis¬ 
trative  adaptation.  This  is  particularly 
seen  in  the  effect  of  the  American  doc¬ 
trine  of  equality  on  diplomatic  appoint¬ 
ments.  It  has  given  American  Presi¬ 
dents,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  much 
wider  range  of  choice  in  their  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Senate  than  an  Eng¬ 
lish  minister  has  in  bis  recommendations 
to  the  Crown.  An  English  foreign  sec¬ 
retary,  in  nominating  to  an  embassy  or 
legation,  never  goes  outside  the  regular 
diplomatic  service  without  the  gravest 
reasons;  an  American  President  seldom 
does  anything  else.  It  would  be  more 
accurate,  perhaps,  to  use  the  past  tense, 
for  of  late  years  Mr.  Hay  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  confine  the  diplomatic  service 
within  the  limits  of  a  specialized  profes¬ 
sion,  but  we  shall  be  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  present  paper  with  the  results  of 
what  may  be  conveniently  called  the  old 
system.  That  system  illustrated  the 
characteristic  versatility  with  which  an 
American  of  parts  would  try  his  hand, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  at  more  than  one 
pursuit  or  profession.  If  a  lawyer  might 
make  a  good  soldier,  or  a  schoolmaster  a 
good  cotton  planter,  why  should  not  a 
merchant,  for  instance,  make  a  good 
ambassador?  Sometimes  he  made  a  very 
bad  one,  and  stories  are  even  now  told 
of  some  strikingly  undiplomatic  person¬ 
ages  who  have  in  the  past  represented 
the  great  republic  at  foreign  courts. 

We  in  England,  however,  have  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  that  we  have  al¬ 
ways  seen  the  very  best  side  of  the  old 
system.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
state  of  Anglo-American  relations,  the 
republic  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  ability  and  the  character  of  the  men 


who  have  represented  her  here,  of  whom 
five  afterward  became  Presidents^ohn 
Adams,  James  Monroe,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Martin  Van  Buren  and  James 
Buchanan.  The  roll  of  names  is  indeed 
full  of  interest  in  the  history,  not  only  of 
diplomacy,  but  also  of  political  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  widest  sense.  But  we  are 
here  concerned  only  with  its  literary  asso¬ 
ciations. 

From  this  point  of  view  alone,  it  is 
questionable  whether  any  diplomatic 
mission  in  any  country  possesses  literary 
traditions  at  all  to  be  compared  in  inter¬ 
est  and  importance.  The  names  of  Mot¬ 
ley  and  Bancroft  among  historians,  of 
lA)well  and  'Hay,  of  W'ashington  Irving, 
of  Hawthorne,  and  of  Bret  Harte,  will 
at  once  occur  to  the  mind,  and  there  are 
others  also  who  achieved  a  certain  posi¬ 
tion  in  literature,  quite  apart  from  the 
able  jurists  and  men  of  affairs  whose 
writings  belong  to  the  class  of  biblia 
abiblia. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  characteristic 
of  the  American  representatives  at  the 
Court  of  St.  .Tames’s  whose  names  are  re¬ 
membered  in  the  history  of  literature  is 
that,  with  ‘hardly  an  exception,  they  show 
a  peculiarly  racy  gift  of  humor,  gener¬ 
ally  expressed  in  a  form  of  dialect,  and 
of  a  literary  quality  much  superior  to  the 
humor  of  mere  comic  exaggeration  which 
flourishes  so  luxuriantly  in  America.  We 
find  this  quality  illustrated  by  the  first 
and  greatest  on  the  roll,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who,  though  he  never  was  offi¬ 
cially  American  Minister  in  London,  yet 
virtually  held  that  post  as  the  Agent  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  and 
Massachusetts.  Each  of  these  types  of 
American  humor — the  racy,  which  has 
an  underlying  note  of  deep  pathos,  and 
that  of  merely  comic  exaggeration — may 
be  regarded  as  a  criticism  of,  and  a  reac¬ 
tion  from,  the  florid  rhetoric  in  which  the 
masses  in  America  have  always  de¬ 
lighted. 

Benjamin  Franklin  must  often  have 
heard  speeches  conceived  in  a  vein  of 
gorgeous  imagery  against  which  his  taste. 
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formed  on  such  models  as  Bunyan,  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  "Lives,”  Defoe,  Locke,  and  the 
“Spectator,”  must  have  revolted.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  in  his  writings  he  shows  himself 
as  the  master  of  a  singularly  terse  and 
direct  literary  style,  as  we  see  in  “Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac,”  which  suggested  to 
Balzac  an  immortal  character.  He  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  like  Defoe  in  shrewd  moth¬ 
er  wit,  practical  common  sense,  humani- 
tarianism,  and  absolute  unconsciousness 
of  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  his  “Auto¬ 
biography”  has  all  Defoe’s  power  of  vivid 
narration  without  his  excessive  copious¬ 
ness.  One  of  h^ranklin’s  fugitive  pieces — 
a  letter  to  a  London  newspaper  written 
in  1765,  the  year  before  his  famous  ex¬ 
amination  before  the  House  of  Commons 
—is  of  particular  interest,  because  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  instance  of  charac¬ 
teristically  American  humor. 

Of  course,  it  is  directly  useful — Frank¬ 
lin  would  never  have  writen  anything  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  literary  expression 
—as  a  reply  to  some  foolish  articles  about 
the  American  colonies  Which  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Press.  “I  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  all  the  articles  of  news  that  seem 
improbable  are  not  mere  inventions.  The 
very  tails  of  the  American  sheep  are  so 
laden  with  wool  that  each  has  a  little  car 
or  wagon  on  four  little  wheels,  to  sup¬ 
port  and  keep  it  from  trailing  on  the 
ground.”  And  so  on,  until  we  come  to 
the  crowning  absurdity  that 

The  Inhabitants  of  Canada  are  making 
preparations  for  a  cod  and  whale  fishery 
“this  summer  In  the  upper  lakes.”  Igno¬ 
rant  people  may  object,  that  the  upper 
lakes  are  fr3eh,  and  that  cod  and  whales 
are  salt  water  fish;  but  let  them  know. 
Sir,  that  cod,  like  other  fish  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  their  enemies,  fly  Into  any 
water  where  they  can  be  safest;  mat 
whales,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  eat 
cod,  pursue  them  wherever  they  fly;  and 
that  the  grand  leap  of  the  whale  in  the 
chase  up  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  esteemed 
by  all  who  have  seen  It  as  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  spectacles  In  nature. 

'rhe  whole  piece  has  this  grave,  candid 
and  apparently  well-reasoned,  plausible 
air — the  very  same  weapon  which  Swift 
wielded  with  such  savagery  in  his  “Mod¬ 
est  Proposal,”  and  which  a  whole  school 
of  American  humorists  have  adapted 
each  for  his  own  purpose. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  literary 
associations  of  the  American  Emibassy  are 
connected  with  Spain.  Washington  Ir¬ 
ving’s  diplomatic  career— although  he  was 
Secretary  of  Legation,  and  for  a  time 
Charge  d’Affaires  in  London— was  prin¬ 
cipally  associated  with  the  Madrid  lega¬ 
tion.  to  Avhich  he  was  appointed  in  1842. 
He  had  been  an  attache  of  the  legation  in 


the  twenties,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
wrote  not  only  his  “Life  of  Columbus’' 
and  his  “Conquest  of  Granada,”  but  also 
his  delightful  “Tales  of  the  Alhambra,” 
which  is  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  “The  Sketch  Book,”  “Bracebridge 
Kali,”  “The  Knickerbocker  History”  and 
“The  Life  of  Goldsmith.”  Irving  owed 
much  in  a  literary  sense  to  Rabelais  and 
Sterne,  and  yet  in  the  best  of  his  work 
there  is  an  entirely  individual  charm,  the 
charm  of  delicate  fancy,  dry  humor  and 
an  underlying  pathos. 

In  both  “The  Conquest  of  Granada” 
and  the  “Tales  of  the  Alhambra”  he 
shows  how  deeply  he  was  steeped  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Spain,  and  how  completely 
the  poetry  and  romance  of  her  had  seized 
his  imagination.  Although  he  accepted 
the  Madrid  Legation  in  the  hope  of  com¬ 
pleting  there  his  “Life  of  Washington.” 
he  found  little  leisure  for  it  from  his  offi¬ 
cial  duties;  but  with  all  his  longing  to 
return  to  “sweet  little  Sunnyside,”  to  sit 
on  a  stone  fence  and  talk  about  politics 
and  rural  affairs,  he  shows  in  his  corre- 
spondenca  of  this  period  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  young  Queen  Isabella,  the 
Queen-Mother  Christina,  the  Regent  Es- 
partero,  Narvarez  and  the  insurrections 
of  1843. 

With  'Elngland,  of  course,  Washington 
Irving’s  literary  associations  were  many. 
He  was  brought  up  on  “The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  “The  Arabian  Nights,”  “Gul¬ 
liver’s  Travels”  and  “Robinson  Crusoe.” 
He  had  seen  Nelson’s  fleet  leave  Messina 
for  Trafalgar;  and  he  was  actually  in  the 
theatre,  enraptured  with  Mrs.  Siddons, 
when  the  news  of  Nelson’s  death  fell 
upon  'I.a)ndon.  In  the  year  of  Waterloo 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Campbell 
and  Disraeli,  and  he  visited  Scott  at  Ab¬ 
botsford— everywhere  preceded  by  the 
fame  of  his  “Knickerbocker  History.” 
With  the  famous  house  of  Murray  he  had 
long  and  pleasant  relations,  and  later  on, 
in  the  ’thirties,  when  he  was  living  in 
Loudon  in  an  official  position,  we  find 
him  the  natural  recipient  of  such  honors 
as  the  Oxford  D.  C.  L.,  and  the  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  It  is 
pleasant  to  recall  that  the  English  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Irving’s  “Sketch  Book”  was 
more  enthusiastic  than  had  ever  before 
greeted  the  work  of  an  American  author. 

The  influence  of  Spain  on  James  Rus¬ 
sell  Lowell  was  not  less  marked.  Twenty 
years  before  his  appointment  as  Amer¬ 
ican  Minister  in  Madrid  he  learned  the 
Spanish  language,  and  he  went  on  to 
master  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
country  so  thoroughly  that  his  playful 
boast  that  he  knew  more  Spanish  than 
most  Spaniards  was  really  justified.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  a  scholar,  and  to  a  cer- 
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tain  extent  a  recluse,  nevertheless  he 
found  himself  curiously  well  fitted  for 
much  of  the  business  of  diplomacy.  He 
could  realize  the  dramatic  possibilities  of 
his  position  better  than  a  mere  man  of 
affairs  could  have  done;  he  could  speak 
and  act  as  a  kind  of  personification  of 
America  with  a  dignity  not  unlike  that 
which  we  find  in  the  great  representative 
characters  in  Shakespeare’s  historical 
plays,  and  this  all  the  more  because  of 
his  freedom  from  political  ties  at  home. 
At  the  same  time  he  knew  he  was  not  apt 
at  business,  and  in  every  transaction  of 
that  kind  he  was  always  anxious  to  carry 
it  through  well  for  the  sake  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  literary  men.  As  he  writes  to 
a  friend:  “It  was  not  myself  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of,  but  the  Guild;  I  didn’t  wish  an¬ 
other  of  those  ‘d - d  littery  fellers’  to 

come  to  grief.’’  To  another  friend  he 
wrote  that  he  had  an  instinctive  sym¬ 
pathy  w’ith  the  Spaniards’  want  of  apti¬ 
tude  for  business.  In  his  “Impressions 
of  Spain”  he  included  extracts  from  his 
official  dispatches  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  notably  a  lively  description  of  the 
marriage  of  the  young  King  in  1878,  and 
in  this  he  clearly  reveals  the  nature  of 
his  interest  in  tlie  ceremonial  dtities  of 
his  office;  he  shows  his  intense  historical 
imagination,  his  sensitiveness  to  the  as¬ 
sociations  and  the  pathos  of  gorgeous  un¬ 
reality,  anachronism  and  decay. 

Ix»weir«  success  in  Madrid  let  directly 
to  his  apimintment  to  London.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  mission  to  the  CJoiirt  of  St. 
James’s,  which  lasted  from  1880  to  1885 
—  practically  coinciding  with  IMr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  second  Premiership — is  still  so 
recent  in  the  minds  of  all  but  the  young¬ 
est  of  us  that  it  does  not  call  for  many 
words  here.  I^owell  himself  seems  to 
have  remembered— perhaps  too  clearly— 
the  frankness  of  his  past  criticisms  of 
England.  He  had  not  minced  matters, 
especially  in  the  second  series  of  the 
“Biglow  Papers;”  the  recollection  of  his 
attitude  toward  England  during  the  war 
of  the  secession,  and  his  famous  article  on 
“A  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreign¬ 
ers,”  made  him  stand  a  little  on  his  de¬ 
fense.  All  the  best  elements  of  English 
society,  however,  combined  to  give  him  a 
welcome  such  as  none  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  not  even  Motley,  had  received. 

If  Lowell  sometimes  displayed  a  cer¬ 
tain  combativeness,  it  was  due  to  his  in¬ 
tense  consciousness  of  his  representative 
position— that  he  was  the  personification 
of  America,  just  as  he  had  been  in 
Madrid.  Max  Muller  tells  an  amusing 
instance  of  this.  Some  one  had  said  in 
Lowell’s  presence  that  America  treated 
her  diplomatic  representatives  stingily, 


whereupon  he  fired  up  and  argued  with 
much  energy  in  favor  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking!  It  is  even  more  amusing 
to  recall  that  Lowell’s  maternal  grand¬ 
mother  was  wont,  when  Independence 
Day  came  round,  to  wear  deep  mourning, 
fast  all  day,  and  lament,  amid  the  general 
rejoicings,  “our  late  unhappy  differ¬ 
ences  with  his  most  gracious  Majesty.” 

Mr.  John  Hay,  who  passed  from  the 
American  Embassy  in  London,  after  an 
all  too  brief  tenure,  to  what  was  destined 
to  prove  a  most  eventful  Secretaryship 
of  State  in  Washington,  is  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  influence  of  Spain  upon  a  typ¬ 
ically  American  man  of  letters.  It  is 
Mr.  Hay’s  fate  to  be  popularly  known  as 
the  author  of  “The  Pike  County  Bal¬ 
lads,”  the  most  famous  of  which  are 
“Little  Breeches”  and  “Jim  Bludso.” 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hay 
wrote  these  performances— which  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist — as  skits  on  the  i>opular  dialect 
poetry  of  the  day,  notably  Bret  Harte’s 
Californian  ballads.  There  is  a  story, 
which  is  probably  true,  that  he  gave 
“Little  Breeches”  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  'Reid 
one  night  in  the  “Tribune”  office,  think¬ 
ing  that  they  might  amuse  his  friend,  but 
hardly  believing  them  worth  publication; 
and  no  one  was  more  astonished  at  their 
instantaner.us  success  than  their  author. 
Mr.  Hay  would  rather  be  remembered  as 
the  author  of  “Castilian  Days,”  a  series 
of  essays,  full  of  observation,  wit  and 
sympathy  for  the  mingled  romance  and 
pathos  of  Spain.  In  his  poems,  too,  most 
of  them  written  in  1870,  there  are  some 
which  are  the  direct  fruit  of  the  time  he 
spent  in  Madrid  as  Secretary  of  Lega¬ 
tion.  “The  Surrender  of  Spain”  is  an 
interesting  experiment  in  rhymed  ele¬ 
giacs,  of  which  the  last  stanza  is: 

Once  again  does  Hlspania  bend  low  to  the 
yoke  of  the  stranger! 

Once  again  will  she  rise,  flinging  her 
gyves  in  the  sea! 

Princeling  of  Piedmont!  unwitting  thou 
weddest  with  doubt  and  with  danger. 

King  over  men  who  have  learned  all 
that  it  costs  to  bei  free. 

There  are  poems  also  which  remind 
US  that  Mr.  Hay  was  in  Paris  when  the 
cry  of  “a  Berlin!”  was  heard  in  her 
streets,  there  are  translations,  chiefly 
from  Heine,  and  there  are  poems  of  pure 
love;  but  perhaps  the  most  memorable  of 
all  are  those  directly  inspired  by  America 
and  American  history,  notably  “Miles 
Keogh’s  Horse,”  and  “The  Advance 
Guard.” 

After  Mr.  Hay,  it  seems  natural  to 
mention  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  is  as- 
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sured  of  a  warm  welcome  for  his  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  when  he  comes  this  mouth  to 
take  up  the  office  of  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor.  Mr.  Keid  has  achieved  distinction 
in  so  many  fields  that  his  literary  ability 
has  been  to  some  extent  obscured  by  his 
public  services.  Mr.  Keid  is  the  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Russell  of  America,  and  his  exploits 
as  a  correspondent  in  the  civil  war 
placed  him  before  he  was  thirty  in  the 
front  rank  of  descriptive  writers.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  first  duty  of  the  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  especially  the  American 
war  correspondent,  to  “get  there,”  to  get 
ahead  of  the  other  correspondents,  and  to 
see  that  his  paper  receives  his  messages 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Literary 
graces  and  perfection  of  style  are  by 
comparison  unimportant,  but  it  is  Mr. 
Reid’s  great  distinction  that  he  achieved 
both  ends.  Aided  to  a  certain  extent  by 
good  luck,  but  chiefly  owing  to  his  own 
native  shrewdness,  he  managed  to  be 
present  at  great  battles,  and  also  to  send 
descriptions  of  them  to  his  paper,  the 
Cincinnati  “Gazette,”  which  were  not 
only  of  absorbing  interest  at  the  moment 
as  news,  but  also  possessed  literary 
merit  quite  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written.  He  described  the  whole  Ten¬ 
nessee  campaign,  having  contrived  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of 
Kosecranz;  he  was  the  only  correspond¬ 
ent  who  saw  the  whole  battle  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  Landing;  and  he  wrote  a  memora¬ 
ble  “story”  of  Gettysburg. 

These  achievements  led  directly  to  his 
long  association  with  the  New  York 
“Tribune,”  and  in  the  conduct  of  that 
journal  Mr,  Reid  showed  how  great  a 
power  journalism  may  become  w’hen  in¬ 
spired  by  real  literary  culture.  He  him¬ 
self,  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Scot¬ 
tish  Covenanters,  received  an  education, 
both  classical  and  mathematical,  which 
enabled  him  to  become  not  only  an  ad¬ 
mirable  writer  himself,  but  also  a  shrewd 
judge  of  other  men’s  work.  Though  he 
has  written  much  for  the  “Tribune”  him¬ 
self,  he  has,  nevertheless,  always  acted 
on  the  sound  principle  that  an  editor 
should  rather  be  the  cause  of  good  writ¬ 
ing  in  others.  No  doubt,  remembering 
how  he  himself  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Horace  Greeley,  he  showed  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  flair  in  discovering  writers,  and 
also  editors,  of  ability,  of  whom  Mr. 
John  Hay  was  the  principal.  Mr.  Reid 
has  always  been  a  bookish  man,  and  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  hie  term  of  office  as 
librarian  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  only  giving  up  his  post  because  he 
was  anxious  to  write  his  book,  “Ohio  in 


the  War.”  This  work  is  recognized  as 
the  most  important  of  all  the  State  his¬ 
tories  of  the  war,  and  it  is  full  of  the 
most  interesting  biographies  of  the  great 
soldiers  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Reid  has  also 
written  an  account  of  a  Southern  tour 
which  he  took  after  the  war,  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  “Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,” 
and  a  volume  entitled  “Problems  of  Ex¬ 
pansion,”  published  in  1900. 

The  two  historians  in  the  roll  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Ministers  to  the  Oourt  jof  iSt. 
James’s — John  Lothrop  Motley  and 
George  (Bancroft— although  their  histor¬ 
ical  studies  were  widely  different,  were 
yet  alike  in  that  they  were  both  steeped 
in  European  letters  and  culture. 

Motley  was  only  Minister  from  1869- 
70,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  in  a 
manner  which  he  regard^  as  humiliat¬ 
ing,  and  w'hich  affected  him  so  much  as 
to  shorten  his  life.  But  long  before  his 
official  appointment  he  was  well  known 
in  England,  and  was  a  notable  member 
of  the  brilliant  society  which  gathered 
at  Holland  House.  In  person  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome,  and  Bismarck,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  at 
Gottingen,  said  of  him:  “He  exercised  a 
marked  attraction  by  a  conversation 
sparkling  with  wit,  humor  and  original¬ 
ity.  The  most  striking  feature  of  his 
handsome  and  delicate  appearance  was 
his  uncommonly  large  and  beautiful  eyes. 
He  never  entered  a  drawing  room  with¬ 
out  exciting  the  curiosity  and  sympathy 
of  the  ladies.”  Lady  Byron,  indeed, 
said  that  he  was  more  like  her  husband 
than  any  one  she  had  ever  known.  He 
showed  an  early  taste  for  acting  and 
declamation,  which  was  shared  by  his 
bo.vish  friends,  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Thomas  Gold  Appleton,  Mrs.  Is)ngfel- 
low’s  brother.  He  was  sent  to  the  famous 
Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  which  George  Bancroft— who 
w  as  destined  to  precede  him  as  American 
Minister  in  London— helped  to  found  on 
the  model  of  the  typical  Ehiglish  public 
school.  Motley  paid  more  attention  to 
reading  novels  and  writing  verses  than 
to  his  school  work,  and  Ae  story  goes 
that  when  one  of  the  masters  remon¬ 
strated  with  him  on  finding  a  pile  of 
novels  on  his  table,  the  boy  repli^  that 
he  was  reading  historically,  and  had 
just  arrived  at  the  novels  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century!  Famous  also  is  his  bon 
mot  in  reply  to  his  father’s  remon¬ 
strances  on  has  rather  self-indulgent 
tastes,  “I  can  spare  the  necessities  of 
life,  but  not  the  luxuries.” 

His  first  work,  “Morton’s  Hope,”  was 
an  historical  novel,  and  his  second,  also 
a  novel,  entitled  “Merry  Mount,”  was  a 
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protest  against  the  gloom  of  Puritanism, 
and  both  were  about  equally  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  This  keen  interest  in  fiction,  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  estimating 
Motley’s  literary  position,  was  exhibited 
to  better  purpose  in  an  excellent  article 
which  he  wrote  for  the  “North  American 
Reriew”  on  the  norels  of  Balzac.  At 
the  same  time,  Proude’e  observation  that 
Motley’s  “History  of  the  Dutch  Repub¬ 
lic’’  would  “take  its  place  among  the 
finest  stories  of  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try”  was  unjust  if  it  ufbant  that  he  re¬ 
garded  history  as  so  much  romance  writ¬ 
ing. 

On  the  contrary.  Motley  spent  the  most 
unwearied  labor  in  research  in  the 
British,  Dutch,  French  and  Venetian 
archives,  yet  his  historical  work  is  very 
far  from  being  the  cold,  bloodless  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  mere  marshaller  of  author¬ 
ities.  It  is  all  colored  by  his  intense  love 
both  of  religious  and  of  political  liberty; 
the  style  is  fatcinating,  full  of  pic- 
turesqueness,  vigor  and  humor,  and  in¬ 
formed  by  a  natural  historical  sense.  In¬ 
deed,  from  every  point  of  view.  Motley 
was  extraordinarily  well  equipped  for 
historical  writing:  his  power  of  vivid, 
graphic  narrative  is  always  held  in  due 
control  by  his  scholarly  fastidiousness; 
the  drudgery  of  historical  research  was 
really  a  delight  to  him;  and  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  public  life  and  of  public  affairs 
was  an  advantage  which  many  historians 
have  lacked.  It  is  true  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  was  brief,  and 
that  he  did  not  become  Minister  to-  Aus¬ 
tria  till  1861— ^hat  is  to  say,  after  the 
publication  of  the  “History  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,”  and  of  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  “History  of  the  United  'Nether¬ 
lands.” 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  years  of  preparation  he  had 
lived  much  in  Europe,  and  in  society,  too, 
of  a  kind  which  gave  him  an  insight 
into  the  political  movements  of  the  time. 
Of  his  mission  to  Austria,  which  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
his  daughter.  Lady  Harcourt,  says:  “In 
the  first  dark  years  the  painful  interest 
of  the  great  national  drama  was  so  all- 
absorbing  that  literary  work  was  entire¬ 
ly  put  aside,  and  with  hie  countrymen 
at  home  he  lived  only  in  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  day,  his  profound  faith 
and  enthusiasm  sustaining  and  lifting 
him  above  the  natural  influence  of  a  by 
no  means  sanguine  temperament.  Later, 
when  the  tide  was  turning  and  success 
was  nearing,  he  was  more  able  to  work.” 
His  official  dispatches  are  described  by 
his  successor  in  Vienn.a,  Mr.  .lay,  as  ex¬ 


hibiting  the  same  clear  perception,  schol¬ 
arly  and  philosophic  tone,  and  decided 
judgment  which,  supplemented  by  pic¬ 
turesque  description  full  of  life  and 
power,  gave  character  to  his  histories. 
It  must  he  counted  as  not  the  least  of 
Motley’s  good  fortune  that  after  his 
death  his  memoir  was  written  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

George  Bancroft,  the  other  historian 
on  our  roll— who  was  Minister  from  1846 
to  1849—18  notable  as  the  author  of  the 
monumental  “History  of  the  United 
States,”  of  which  the  first  volume  ap¬ 
peared  in  1834  and  the  last  in  1882.  The 
course  of  his  education  was  such  as  to 
qualify  him  especially  for  historical 
writing.  He  did  very  well  at  Harvard, 
where  he  paid  particular  attention  to 
metaphysics,  ethics,  and  Greek  literature, 
and  then  he  spent  five  most  formative 
years  in  Europe.  At  the  University  of 
Gottingen  he  studied  Arabic  and  He¬ 
brew,  as  well  as  modern  languages  and 
natural  history,  having  for  his  teachers 
such  men  as  Bunsen,  Eichhorn  and 
Blumenbach;  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  the  historian,  Heeren,  whose  works 
he  afterward  translated,  who  first  turned 
his  mind  toward  history.  From  Gotting¬ 
en  he  went  to  Berlin  and  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  von  Humboldt  and  von 
Ense,  and  at  Jena  of  Goethe.  The  polit¬ 
ical  institutions  of  Prussia  and  the  other 
German  States  were  then  emerging  from 
the  chaos  which  followed  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  Bancroft  had  the  singular 
good  fortune  of  being  a  spectator  of  this 
process. 

Just  as  fiction  first  attracted  Motley, 
so  poetry  first  attracted  Bancroft,  w’ho 
occupied  himself  with  verse  translations 
from  Goethe  and  Schiller.  He  spent  also 
some  time  in  /Paris  and  crossed  the  Alps 
on  foot,  making  the  acquaintance  of 
ManzonI  and  Niebuhr.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  know  whether  he  would  have 
agreed  with  Edward  FitzGerald  in  re¬ 
garding  the  latter  as  “a  great  humbug.” 
lu  Italy,  too,  he  met  Lord  Byron,  who 
on  one  occasion  presented  him  to  the 
Countess  Guiccioli.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  then  visited  England,  although 
he  returned  to  the  United  'States  in  1822 
full  of  the  notion  of  establishing  a  school 
on  the  lines  of  the  English  public  school. 
This  he  did  with  his  friend  Dr.  Cogswell, 
at  Round  Hill,  in  Massachusetts,  where, 
as  we  have  seen.  Motley  was  educated. 
Without  being  exactly  a  regularly  or¬ 
dained  minister  like  Edward  Everett, 
who  preceded  him  at  the  legation  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  obtained  at  this  time  a  license 
to  preach.  After  some  years  he  retired 
from  the  school  and  devoted  himself  to 
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the  colossal  task  of  writing  the  history  of 
his  own  country. 

It  has  Toeen  suggested  that  the  coinci¬ 
dence  that  both  John  Adams  and 
I’homas  Jefferson  died  on  the  very  day 
on  which  Bancroft  delivered  a  Fourth  of 
July  oration,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
doctrine  of  unfettered  democracy  based 
on  universal  suffrage,  was  really  a  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  his  decision.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  rest  of  his  life, 
from  1830  till  his  death  in  1891,  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  his  historical  labors. 
His  term  of  office  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s  was  not  eventful,  and  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  leisure  for  historical  study, 
frequently  visiting  Paris,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Guizot,  de  Tocque- 
ville,  and  'Lamartine.  Later  on,  he  was 
able  to  continue  his  historical  researches 
in  Berlin,  being  appointed  first  Minister 
to  Prussia,  and  afterward  to  the  North- 
German  Confederation:  and  finally, 
after  the  Franco-German  war,  to  the 
German  Empire. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  estimate  the 
value  of  his  work  in  the  ’forties  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  in  Mr.  Polk’s  Cabi¬ 
net,  but  it  may  at  least  be  recorded  that 
this  “Jittery  feller”  founded  the  famous 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  by  his 
action  in  orderi.ng  the  American  Pacific 
squadron  to  California,  was  the  means 
of  securing  that  territory  to  the  United 
States.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that, 
having  been  appointed,  in  1838,  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  Boston,  he  gave  a  place  in 
the  Boston  Custom  House  to  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

With  the  tw'o  historians,  Mr.  Hay  must 
also  be  mentioned  for  the  “Life  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,”  in  which  he  collaborated 
with  John  G.  Nicolay.  The  two  men 
were  Lincoln’s  trusted  secretaries  and 
friends  throughout  his  presidency,  and 
the  picture  they  have  drawn  of  him  is 
extraordinarily  vivid,  in  spite  of  its  elab¬ 
oration. 

Two  men  of  great  though  unequal  note 
in  literature  have  conferred  distinction 
upon  the  American  consular  service  in 
this  country— Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
Bret  Harte. 

Hawthorne,  though  he  wrote  much  less 
than  Lowell,  is  probably  even  better 
known  to  English  readers,  w’ho  have 
recognized  as  fully  as  hie  own  country¬ 
men  his  supremacy  in  purely  imaginative 
literature.  The  sou  of  a  sea  captain, 
Hawthorne  had  mixed  much  with  sailors 
during  his  gaugership  at  the  Bosrton  Cus¬ 
tom  House,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
owed  to  George  Bancroft,  and  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  be  American  consul  at  Liv¬ 
erpool  was,  therefore,  not  so  uncongenial 


as  might  be  supposed,  though,  like  his 
Boston  appointment,  it  stopped  for  the 
time  being  his  literary  activity.  But  it 
relieved  him  of  pecuniary  anxieties,  and 
enabled  him  to  take  those  journeys  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom  which  were 
ofterw'ard  recorded  in  “Our  Old  Home.” 
This  delightful  book  Hawthorne,  with 
characteristic  loyalty,  insisted  on  dedi¬ 
cating  to  his  old  friend,  ex-President 
Franklin  Pierce,  to  whom  he  owed  the 
Liverpool  consulate,  and  who  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  unpopularity.  It  is 
difficult  nowadays  to  understand  the  in¬ 
dignation  with  which  these  charming 
sketches  of  English  life  and  scenery  w’ere 
received  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the 
acute  but  never  ill-natured  criticisms  of 
our  social  order  which  they  contain.  It 
is  pleasanter  to  recall  the  discriminating 
praise  bestowed,  as  early  as  1885,  by  the 
“Athenaeum”  on  some  of  the  “Twice- 
Told  Tales”  which  appeared  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  “Token,”  though  Hawthorne  did  not 
come  into  his  literary  kingdom  in  this 
country  until  “The  Scarlet  Letter”  ap¬ 
peared,  fifteen  years  later. 

Hawthorne’s  intensely  reserved,  shy 
nature  was  found  to  be  impenetrable  by 
Ellery  Channing,  Emerson,  Thoreau  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  but  with  his  old  school- 
feilow,  Longfello'w,  he  was  another  man, 
and  the  friendship  between  these  two  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  history 
of  iiterature.  In  England,  with  every 
advantage  of  person  and  address,  he 
made  acquaintances  rather  than  friends. 
The  fact  may  be  recorded  here  for  its 
literary  interest  that  after  his  death  Rob¬ 
ert  Browning  helped  his  daughter  Una  to 
prepare  for  the  press  his  romance  of  the 
elixir  of  life,  “Septimius  Felton.”  What 
this  country  helped  to  give  Hawthorne 
was  that  wider  experience  of  human  re¬ 
lations,  the  lack  of  which  he  laments  in 
an  early  letter  to  T^ongfellow.  Such  ex¬ 
perience  was,  however,  less  necessary  to 
Hawthorne  than  he  supposed,  for  the 
most  remarkable  quality  of  his  genius  is 
its  instant  maturity;  he  seems  to  have 
had,  in  a  literary  sense,  no  youth,  no 
struggle  upward  out  of  a  period  of  cru¬ 
dity,  but  to  have  entered  'at  once  into  the 
possession  of  his  exquisitely  lucid,  nerv- 
cnis  style  and  his  uncanny  powers  of 
imagination. 

Bret  Harte,  Who  was  American  Consul 
in  Glasgow  from  1880  to  1885,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  universally  popular  writer 
of  all  those  with  whom  this  paper  is  con¬ 
cerned.  His  hwmor  has  extraordinary 
range  and  variety,  and  it  is  presented 
with  a  seriousness,  touched  with  a  kind 
of  thoughtful  melancholy,  which  makes 
it  perfectly  irresistible.  In  his  poems,  of 
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which  Mr.  Hay’s  “Pike  County  Ballads” 
are  said  to  hare  been  written  as  parodies, 
as  well  as  in  his  stories  and  sketches,  he 
creates  a  kind  of  dialect  which,  whether 
it  truly  represents  the  current  speech  of 
Western  mining  camps  or  not,  becomes 
in  his  hands  a  wonderful  instrument  for 
the  exiM’ession  of  both  pawky  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  simple  homely  sentiment.  “The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp”appeared  in  18(58, 
when  railroads  and  telegraphs  had  al¬ 
ready  awakened  a  new  America,  which 
had  outgrown  the  old-fashioned  gaudily 
colored,  hopelessly  conventional  fiction. 
To  this  new  generation  Bret  Harte  came, 
like  a  breath  of  fresh  life  from  his  own 
Californian  pine  woods,  'bringing  a  sense 
of  reality,  of  real  human  feeling  and  hu¬ 
man  interests,  as  well  as  a  power  of  pre¬ 
senting  both  the  myster.v  and  the  beauty 
of  nature,  which  must  have  seemed  even 
more  wonderful  then  than  to  us  with 
our  wider  opportunities  of  comparison 
and  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  posterity  on  Bret 
i-arte,  his  part  in  the  American  realistic 
movement  can  hardly  be  neglected  by  the 
historian  of  literature. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  a  num¬ 
ber  of  names  which,  however  important 
in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  are  of  less  interest  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
take  first  the  three  Adams — father,  son, 
and  grandson — each  of  whom  was  in  his 
turn  American  Minister  in  London,  while 
the  tirst  two,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
became  Presidents. 

John  Adams,  the  father — who  was  the 
first  regularly  accredited  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s — although  he  was 
primarily  a  lawyer  and  political  philoso- 
pner,  possessed  a  crisp,  pungent,  and 
vivacious  style,  which  he  showed  in  some 
remarkable  articles  on  taxation,  aiH>ear- 
ing  in  the  Boston  “(Sazette”  up  to  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Lexington — indeed, 
it  was  that  battle  which  prevented  the 
publication  of  the  last  article.  Mrs. 
Adams,  although  she  was  treated  with 
incivility  by  (jueen  Charlotte,  as  her  hus¬ 
band  was  by  George  III.,  nevertheless 
made  many  friends  in  London.  “Humil¬ 
iation  for  Charlotte,”  she  wrote  on  one 
occasion,  “is  no  sorrow  for  me.”  She 
possessed  a  vigorous  literary  style,  as 
may  'be  seen  in  “Familiar  Letters  of  John 
Adams  and  his  wife,  Abigail  Adams,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution,”  edited  by  their 
grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Her 
father,  who  was  a  Congregational  min¬ 
ister,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
some  humor,  for  the  story  is  told  that 
the  pretensions  of  John  Adams  to  her 
hand  did  not  please  the  congregation,  as 
be  was  only  the  son  of  a  small  farmer. 


though  it  was  admitted  that  he  was  a 
model  of  good  conduct.  Whereupon  her 
father  hastened  to  preach  from  the  text, 
“For  John  came  neither  eating  bread 
nor  drinking  wine;  and  ye  say.  He  hath 
a  devil.”  His  congregation,  however, 
were  probably  accustomed  to  these  topi¬ 
cal  sermons,  ifor  when  another  daughter, 
Mary,  had  made  rather  a  good  match, 
he  took  for  his  text,  “Mary  hath  chosen 
that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  her.” 

The  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was 
Minister  from  1815  to  1817,  was  only 
seven  years  old  when  he  saw  the  battle 
of  iBunker  Hill,  in  company  with  his 
mother.  He  had  a  cosmopolitan  educa¬ 
tion  at  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Leipzig, 
and  his  first  diplo'matic  post,  when  he 
was  onl.v  fourteen,  was  as  secretary  to 
Francis  Dana,  who  was  sent  as  Amer¬ 
ican  Alinister  to  Russia,  but  was  ulti¬ 
mately  rejected  by  the  Czar’s  govern¬ 
ment.  He  did  not,  however,  accompany 
his  father  to  London  later  on,  but  re- 
turneii  to  America,  and  graduated  with 
distinction  at  Harvard,  where  he  after¬ 
ward  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettres.  His  writings  are  chiefly 
IK)litical  rather  than  literary,  but  his 
diary,  edited  by  his  son,  is  still  worth 
reading,  for  it  contains  a  vivid  account  of 
the  Napoleonic  invasion  otf  Russia,  to 
which  country  he  was  Minister  in  the 
eventful  years  of  1809  to  1813. 

The  third  of  the  line,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who  was  Minister  to  England 
from  1801  to  1808,  was  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  diplomatist,  'but  he  need  only 
be  mentioned  here  for  his  edition  of 
memoirs  of  his  father  and  his  grand¬ 
father  in  twenty-two  volumes. 

Richard  Rush,  who  was  Minister  here 
from  1817  to  1825,  ^was  rather  a  volu¬ 
minous  writer.  Of  the  greatest  interest  is 
his  lively  account  of  his  residence  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s,  which  was  ulti¬ 
mately  edited  by  liis  nephew  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1873.  'He  was  Minister  to 
Ih-ance  from  1847  to  1851,  and  this  bore 
fruit  in  a  book  of  remiqiscences  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  revolution  of  1848. 
Lastly,  his  study  of  Washington  in  do¬ 
mestic  life  may  still  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest,  for  it  contains,  in  addition  to 
personal  recollections,  a  number  of  letters 
of  W'ashington  to  his  private  secretary. 
Col.  Tobias  Lear. 

Edward  Everett,  who  was  Minister 
from  1841  to  1845,  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  one  on  the  roll  who  was  also  a 
minister  with  a  small  “m.”  He  was  nine¬ 
teen  when  he  occupied  a  Unitarian  pulpit 
at  Boston,  where  his  eloquence  is  said 
to  have  exercised  a  singular  attraction. 
He  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  was 
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chosen  for  the  Greek  chair  at  Harvard, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Germany 
for  purposes  of  study.  Althonsh  Mr. 
B\erett  was  a  fine  classic  scholar,  his 
eloquence  was  oif  the  popular  kind,  and 
abounded  in  flowers  of  rhetoric.  He  was 
editor  of  the  “North  American  Review,” 
for  which  he  wrote  a  great  many  papers, 
and  was  also  for  three  years  president  of 
Harvard;  but  still,  it  is  as  a  consummate 
and  fervid  orator  that  he  is  chiefly  re¬ 
membered.  His  iK)etry  is  forgotten;  no 
one  now  reads  his  “Defence  of  Cliris- 
tianity,”  and  the  “Life  of  Washington,” 
which  he  contributed  to  an  encyclopedia, 
need  only  be  mentioned  here  'because  it 
was  written  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay. 

George  Mifflin  Dallas,  who  was  Min¬ 
ister  from  1856  to  1861,  wrote  a  series  of 
“Letters  from  London,”  which  were 
edited  and  published  by  his  daughter 
Julia.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Robert 
Charles  Dallas,  the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  Byron,  who  was,  indeed,  his  nephew 


by  marriage,  for  Byron’s  uncle.  Captain 
Byron,  marrieil  Mr.  Dallas’s  sister. 

There  are,  in  conclusion,  two  recent 
Ambassadors,  Mr.  Choate  and  the  late 
Mr.  ijayard,  who,  though  primarily  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  lawyers,  and  as  diplo¬ 
matists,  should  be  mentioned  here  for 
the  literary  quality  of  their  oratory.  It 
has  practically  become  a  part  of  the 
American  Ambassador’s  official  duties  to 
deliver  addresses  on  safe  literary  and 
philosophic  subjects.  Mr.  Bayard’s  ora¬ 
tions  delighted  Ehglish  audiences,  who 
appreciated  his  rather  rotund  style,  as 
well  as  the  breadth  of  thought  and  real 
culture  orf  which  it  was  the  vehicle. 
Of  Mr.  Choate  it  is  hard  to  say  anything 
that  does  not  seem  an  anti-climax  after 
the  unexaurpled  demonstrations  which 
marked  his  departure.  His  style  is  much 
drier  and  keener  than  .Mr.  Bayard’s,  but 
it  has  the  same  literary  quality,  and  is 
informed  with  a  like  culture,  which  is 
perhaps  most  notable  in  his  “Apprecia¬ 
tions”  of  his  great  kinsman,  Rufus 
Choate,  and  of  Admiral  Farragut. 
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By  LBLNLZLR  JONLS. 

(Prom  the  Academy.) 

In  vain  the  young  from  youth’s  delights, 
From  Ups  whose  kissing  bloom 

Bright  chaos  makes  of  days  and  nights— 
To  thee  defiant  come. 

In  vain  the  old  with  trembling  tread. 

And  trembling  hand  applies. 

And  strives  to  coax  thy  silence  dread. 
And  lifts  beseeching  eyes. 

And  vainly  I  desert  my  post 
In  life’s  poor  puppet  game, 

To  seek  thee  where  this  silent  host 
Of  tombs  thy  power  proclaim. 

•  •*••• 

In  vain,  in  vain;  but  one  reply 
In  thy  sad  realm  I  find; 

Soi-j  fresh  grave  only  meets  the  eye, 

The  ear  some  wandering  wind. 
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The  Autobiography  of 

a  Wandering  Friar 

By  C.  C.  Coulton. 

(FYom  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 


HE  most  curious  and  instructive 
autobiography  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  least  read.  Brother 
Salimbene  of  Parma  lived  from  the  days 
of  St.  Francis  into  those  of  Dante, 
among  the  most  stirring  political  strug¬ 
gles  of  his  time  and  the  most  varied 
events  of  war;  a  wanderer  by  choice  and 
profession,  sitting  one  day  side  by  side 
with  St.  Louis  and  at  other  times  with 
Asdente,  the  simple-minded  cobbler- 
prophet  whom  Dante  has  so  rudely  thrust 
down  to  hell.  A  man  religious  enough  to 
have  lived  in  close  and  sympathetic 
friendship  with  the  greatest  and  most 
saintly  men  of  his  Order,  yet  not  too 
ascetic  to  take  the  most  Pepysian  inter¬ 
est  in  all  the  gossip  of  the  cloister;  and, 
most  precious  perhaps  of  all,  one  who 
wrote  with  instinctive  and  unsparing 
frankness,  not  for  curious  imodern  eyes, 
but  for  frieuds  and  fellow-Franciscans. 
and  more  especially  for  the  edification  of 
his  favorite  niece,  herself  a  nun  of  the 
same  Order.  “For  the  writer  of  history,” 
he  says,  “ought  to  be  impartial,  and  not 
merely  to  describe  the  evil  that  is  in  a 
man.  while  keeping  silence  as  to  his  good 
qualities;”  and  again,  “the  spirit  bloweth 
whither  it  listeth,  neither  is  it  in  man’s 
power  to  hinder  the  spirit  *  *  *  nor 
can  I  tell  my  stories  otherwise  than  as 
they  happened  in  truth,  and  as  I  have 
seen  with  mine  own  eyes.”  With  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  conceal  his  prejudices;  as  frank 
as  Boswell  himself  about  his  own  weak¬ 
nesses.  he  is  the  most  valuable  existing 
historian  of  Italian  life  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  St.  Francis  and  Daute. 

■Why  then  is  he  so  little  known?  His 
Chronicle  was  first  printed  in  IS.*!!,  iii 
an  expensive  form  and  a  limited  edition; 
which  edition  is  itself  grievously  imper¬ 
fect,  being  based  on  a  transcript  of  the 
original  MS.  not  only  faulty  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  but  mercilessly  expurgated  from 
the  point  of  view  of  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
priety.  Efforts  were  indeed  made  to 
print  from  a  complete  copy,  but  the  MS. 
was  bought  into  the  Vatican  in  order  to 


prevent  this;  not  until  the  late  Pope’s 
reign  did  the  real  Salimbene,  together 
with  all  other  Vatican  M'SS.,  become  ac¬ 
cessible  to  students.  Since  then,  several 
complete  editions  have  been  projected, 
but  the  very  number  of  separate  projects 
seem  to  have  hindered  each  other,  though 
now  at  last  the  Chronicle  is  soon  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  great  series  of  “Monumenta 
Germaniae.”  The  present  writer,  having 
been  enabled  to  fill  up  all  important  gaps 
in  the  text  by  the  kindness  of  Professors 
Cledat  of  Lyons  and  Holder-Egger  of 
Berlin,  to  whom  he  owes  a  heavy  debt  of 
gratitude,  has  for  some  time  been  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  complete  translation  of  those 
very  considerable  jmrtions  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  which  are  best  calculated  to  interest 
the  Dante  scholar  and  the  student  of 
mediaeval  manners;  and  meanwhile,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  this  review, 
he  is  enabled  here  to  give  a  summary  of 
a  book  so  important  for  the  study  of 
Dante  and  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Franciscans. 

Our  Chronicler  was  not  related  to  the 
Niccolo  Salimbeni  whom  Dante  men¬ 
tions.  He  was  of  the  noble  family  di 
Adamo  of  Parma,  and  was  born  in  1221, 
the  year  of  St.  Dominic’s  death.  The 
family  lived  next  door  to  the  beautiful 
Baptistery,  and  loved  it  as  Dante  loved 
his  “bel  San  Giovanni.”  This  house  was 
sold  later  on  to  the  grandson  of  an  old 
noble,  of  whom  Salimbene  tells  us  that 

whenever  he  was  not  at  worship  in  the 
church,  he  used  to  sit  with  his  neighbors 
under  the  public  portico  beside  the 
Bishop’s  palace,  speaking  of  God  or  lis¬ 
tening  gladly  to  them  that  spake  of  Him. 
Nor  would  he  suffer  that  boys  should 
throw  stones  against  the  Baptistery  or 
the  Cathedral,  to  destroy  the  carvings  and 
paintings;  jiay  rather,  whenever  he  saw 
this  he  waxed  wroth  and  ran  swiftly  and 
beat  them  with  a  leather  thong,  as  though 
he  had  been  set  to  guard  the  buildings. 

We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  this  home 
hy  the  Baptistery.  Guido  di  Adamo,  the 
father,  had  been  a  crusader;  his  wife, 
Imelda,  was 
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a  humble  and  devout  lady,  fasting  oft, 
and  giving  freely  to  the  poor.  Never  was 
she  seen  to  be  wroth;  never  did  she  smite 
any  of  her  maidservants  with  her  hand 
•  •  •  She  was  wont  to  tell  me  how,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  earthquake,  I  lay  in  the 
cradle,  and  she  caught  up  my  two  sisters, 
one  under  each  arm,  for  they  were  but 
small;  and,  leaving  me  In  my  cradle,  she 
ran  to  the  home  of  her  father  and  mother 
and  brethren;  for  she  ttared.  as  she  said 
lest  the  Baptistery  should  fall  on  her, 
since  our  home  was  hard  by.  Wherefore 
I  never  loved  her  so  dearly,  since  she 
should  have  cared  more  for  me,  the  boy, 
than  for  the  girls.  But  she  herself  said 
that,  being  better  grown,  they  were  easier 
for  her  to  carry. 

There  were  two  more  brothers,  one  of 
whom  died  young,  while  the  other  took 
the  F'rancisoan  haibit;  and  so  the  name 
died  out.  “We  destroyed  our  house  here 
on  earth,  that  we  might  build  it  in 
Heaven.”  A  third  brother,  John,  was 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  Tliere  was  a 
definite  note  of  piety  in  the  family;  and, 
like  the  majority  in  Parma,  it  espoused 
the  Guelf  (or  Chwrch)  side  in  that  bitter 
war  between  Pope  and  Emperor.  ‘'My 
father’s  mother  was  a  wise  lady,  and 
one  hundred  years  old  when  she  died. 
I  lived  fifteen  years  with  her  in  my 
father’s  house;  how  often  she  warned  me 
to  eschew  evil  company  and  cleave  to  the 
good,  and  to  be  prudent  and  well-man¬ 
nered  and  good,  so  often  may  God’s 
blessing  light  upon  her!”  “The  Iy>rd 
Kalian  of  Sidon,  a  great  baron  of  France, 
who  had  come  from  the  Holy  I.<and  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,”  stood 
godfather  to  the  child,  who  seems  to 
have  grown  up  very  much  after  his 
grandmother’s  pattern,  for  at  home  he 
was  called  Ognibene  (All-good).  After 
the  elder  brother’s  entrance  into  the 
cloister,  the  father’s  one  hope  for  the 
family  lay  in  this  boy;  yet  he  also,  early 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  slipped  aw’ay 
from  home  and  entered  as  a  novice  into 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  Parma.  The 
poor  father’s  despair,  and  his  vain  at¬ 
tempts  to  recover  his  son  through  the 
mediation  of  Emperor  and  Pope  (with 
both  of  whom  he  had  influence)  are  told 
by  Shlimbene  with  more  vividness  than 
sliow  of  filial  affection.  Indeed,  like 
Montaigne  (whom  in  many  other  respects 
he  so  closely  resembles)  he  seems  rather 
to  have  felt  a  wide  and  kindly  sympathy 
with  all,  than  any  specially  strong  or  ex¬ 
clusive  affection  for  his  own  kin.  So 
long  as  the  boy  himself  wished  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  convent,  neither  Emperor  nor 
Pope  would  undertake  to  remove  him; 
and  Guido,  though  it  was  granted  him 
to  speak  in  private  with  his  son,  labored 
in  vain  against  the  “witchcraft”  of  those 


“drivellers” — the  actual  word  he  used  is 
hardly  to  be  translated.  At  length, 

despairing  of  my  return,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  upon  the  ground  before  the  brethren 
and  the  laymen,  who  had  coitie  with  him. 
and  cried.  "I  commit  thee  to  a  thousand 
devils,  accursed  son,  together  with  thy 
brother  who  is  here  with  thee  and  who 
also  hath  seduced  thee.  My  curse  cleave 
to  thee  to  all  Eternity,  and  send  thee 
to  the  devils  of  hell.”  And  so  he  depart¬ 
ed,  troubled  beyond  measure;  but  we  re¬ 
mained  in  great  consolation,  giving 
thanks  unto  God  and  saying  to  Him 
"They  shall  curse,  but  Thou  shalt  bless." 

Guido  went  back  to  his  dreary  home, 
and  in  later  year  his  wife  entered  the 
cloister;  while  his  natural  son,  having 
gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of 
Compostella,  settled  in  Toulouse  on  the 
way  home,  married,  and  died  there. 
Ognibene,  for  his  part,  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just  that  night  in  the  convent,  dream¬ 
ing  that  the  Virgin  Mother  came  to  com¬ 
fort  him  and  laid  her  Son  into  his  arms 
to  be  caressed.  Soon  afterward,  an  aged 
friar— the  last  to  whom  St.  Francis  had 
given  the  habit  with  his  own  hands— gave 
our  chronicler  a  new  name  for  his  new 
life.  “My  son,  none  is  good  save  God 
alone.  Henceforth,  be  thou  called  Broth¬ 
er  Salimbene,  for  thou  hast  leapt  well 
(bene  salisti)  in  that  thou  hast  entered 
this  Order.”  Let  us  pause  here  to  gather 
from  Salimbene’s  own  frank  life-story  of 
nearly  seventy  years,  what  sort  of  a 
world  it  was  from  which,  and  what  sort 
of  an  Order  into  which,  he  leapt  thus  in¬ 
trepidly  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  a  half. 
For  it  was  Dante’s  world;  Parma  and 
Florence  are  not  120  miles  apart,  and 
while  the  poet  was  born  in  1205,  the 
friar  lived  at  least  to  the  middle  of  1288. 

As  to  the  outer  world  of  that  time,  the 
most  superficial  perusal  of  the  Oommedia 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  was  a  cruel 
one.  though  not  so  cruel,  we  are  often 
told,  but  that  it  was  redeemed  by  its 
knightly  virtues  and  its  living  faith.  If 
even  the  Paradiso  reminds  us  frequently 
of  violence  and  murder,  yet  the  nobility 
of  the  poet’s  style  does  at  least  give  an¬ 
other  vent  to  our  thoughts  even  in  the 
Inferno,  and  we  do  not  pause  to  consider 
too  closely  how  it  must  have  been  to  live 
in  Ezzeliuo’s  city,  or  even  under  that 
most  religious  king  whom  Dante  accuses 
of  poisoning  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  But 
Salimbene  jots  all  these  things  down, 
chapter  and  verse,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way  which  gives  the  imagination  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  flying  off  at  a  tangent.  Of  the 
seventy-six  years  embraced  by  his  chron¬ 
icle  proper,  twenty-one  only  are  free  from 
the  express  record  of  war  in  the  writer’s 
own  immediate  neighborhood.  Of  these 
twenty-one  years,  three  were  desolated 
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by  pla^ies  which  put  a  stop  even  to  war¬ 
fare:  one  was  devoted  to  the  ninnia  of 
flagellation  which  succeeded  the  worst 
year  of  plasnie:  two  more  were  years  of 
famine  in  which  the  poor  died  like  flies: 
two  again  were  darkened  by  the  deaths 
of  countless  multitudes  of  crusaders.  Nor 
does  the  chronicler  leave  us  without  ex¬ 
plicit  testimony  as  to  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  those  wars  which,  in  detail,  he 
often  dismisses  in  half  a  dozen  words. 
Here  is  his  account  (slightly  condensed! 
of  a  period  of  some  twenty  years  which 
he  spent  in  Homagna: 

Near  the  towns  armed  soldiers  guarded 
the  laborers  all  day  long;  this  was  neces¬ 
sary  on  account  of  the  bandits,  who  had 
Increased  beyond  measure.  For  they 
would  take  men  and  carry  them  off  to 
their  dungeons;  and  those  who  did  not 
redeem  themselves  with  money,  them 
would  they  hang  up  by  the  feet  or  by  the 
hands,  or  pull  out  their  teeth.  For  they 
were  more  cruel  than  devils;  and  he  that 
went  by  the  way  would  as  lief  meet  the 
devil  as  meet  his  fellow-man.  For  one 
had  ever  suspicion  of  another,  lest  he 
might  purpose  to  carry  him  off  to  prison; 
and  the  land  ibecame  a  desert,  wherein 
was  neither  husbandman  nor  wayfarer. 
And  evil  was  multiplied  upon  the  earth; 
and  the  birds  and  ^asts  of  the  field  In¬ 
creased  beyond  measure,  for  they  found 
no  household  beasts  in  the  villages  to  eat 
according  to  their  wont,  since 'the  villages 
were  altogether  burnt.  Wherefore  wolves 
came  thronging  thick  together  round  the 
city  moats,  howling  horribly  for  Intolera¬ 
ble  anguish  of  hunger;  and  they  crept  by 
night  into  the  cities,  and  ate  men,  women 
or  children  that  slept  under  the  porticos 
or  in  wagons;  nay,  at  times  they  even 
broke  through  the  walls  of  houses  and 
throttled  babes  in  their  very  cradles.  No 
man  could  believe,  but  if  he  had  seen  it 
with  his  own  eyes,  as  I  did,  the  horrible 
deeds  that  were  done  at  that  time,  both 
by  men  and  toy  divers  kinds  of  beasts. 

\or  was  it  minch  better  within  the 
cities.  The  whole  book  reeks  of  intestine 
wars,  and  the  devilish  cruelties  of  fellow- 
citiaens.  The  Emperor,  provoked  by  an 
absent  noble,  has  his  daughter,  “who 
was  a  most  fair  damsel.”  cast  alive  into 
a  furnace.  When  Alberigo  da  Romano 
was  taken  at  last,  the  victors  ripped  out 
the  bones  from  the  living  flesh  of  his 
•ons,  and  da^ed  them  into  the  parents* 
faces,  in  revenge  for  the  not  less  sicken¬ 
ing  cruelties  which  the  tyrant  had  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  days  of  his  power.  One 
nohle  ruffian  dashes  out  the  brains  of  his 
own  infant  grandson  against  the  wall; 
others,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  slaughter 
children  in  their  cradles.  Nearly  a  whole 
quarto  page,  in  another  place,  is  devoted 
to  the  Heudish  tortures  inflicted  by  po¬ 
litical  opponents  who,  in  these  degener¬ 


ate  days  of  ours,  would  simply  bark  at 
each  other  in  the  newspapers. 

Nor  is  there  much  in  Salimbeue  to 
countenance  the  ideal  of  knightly  ro¬ 
mance:  seldom  do  we  catch  any  glimpse 
of  true  chivalry  among  all  these  conflicts. 
Here  and  there  we  find  a  noble  of  real 
piety;  here  and  there  one  w’ho  is  capable, 
for  instance,  of  sheltering  a  defenceless 
orphan  in  spite  of  a  feud  with  the  dead 
father.  But  the  prevailing  atmosphere 
i.s,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  hardly  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  theory  prevalent  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  that  the  medieval  noble,  though 
ronrgh,  was  a  specially  genuine  diamond 
under  the  surface.  We  find  a  noble 
forger  of  wills;  nobles  who  permit  them¬ 
selves  in  public  the  grossest  of  words  and 
gestures;  casual  but  siguificant  glimpses 
of  filth  and  vermin,  both  literally  and 
morally.  A  rich  and  well-born  maiden  is 
about  to  be  left  an  orphan;  Salimbene 
hastens  to  arrange  a  match  for  her— not 
very  advantageous  in  many  ways — but, 
as  the  dying  father  said,  left  to  herself 
among  the  chivalry  of  the  thirtenth  ceu- 
tur.v,  “forte  facta  fuisset  meretrix.” 

All  these  things,  however,  show  pretty 
transparently  in  other  records  of  the 
time;  nor  can  it  be  seriously  doubted  that 
this  was  a  world  from  which  thousands 
of  peace-loving  souls  must  have  leapt 
into  the  cloister  with  the  deepest  possible 
sense  of  relief — even  though  it  were  one 
of  the  few  cloisters  which  still  adhered 
to  their  primitive  asceticism.  Salimbene. 
who  hated  war  almost  like  a  Quaker, 
may  very  well  have  felt  small  regret, 
even  in  a  material  sense,  for  the  noble 
hou.se  which  he  had  left  to  ruin  on  earth. 
I^et  us  see  then — for  here  his  testimony 
is  beyond  all  price — what  sort  of  a  house 
it  was  that  he  builded  for  himself  in 
Heaven. 

Ttie  thirteenth  century  is  a  period  to 
which  many  souls  have  looked  fondly 
hack  from  modern  times,  under  the  per¬ 
fectly  true  impression  that  the  power  of 
the  C'hristian  hierarchy  has  at  no  time 
been  so  great  in  the  state,  and  that  no 
century  can  show  a  brighter  roll  of  names 
in  religious  history.  And  among  all  the 
glories  of  that  age,  there  was  assuredly 
none  greater  than  the  first  beginnings  of 
that  C)rder  in  which  oair  chronicler  took 
refuge,  yet  it  is  known  that  even  the 
Saint  himself  in  his  later  years  was 
driven  almost  to  despair  by  the  growth 
of  a  “moderate”  or  “relaxed”  party 
within  his  Order;  and  the  generation  of 
those  who  had  known  him  in  the  flesh 
had  not  yet  passed  away  before  those 
“Spirituals”  who  still  clung  to  the  strict 
rule  of  St.  Francis  and  Pope  Innocent 
found  themselves  treated  as  rebels  and 
schismatics  by  the  moderate  party, 
strong  now  in  the  support  of  the  reigning 
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popes.  How  under  persecution  the  Spir¬ 
ituals  developed  first  anti-papal  and 
then  definitely  heretical  tendencies,  is 
rather  a  matter  for  later  history,  and 
Salimbene  is  not  very  communicative  on 
the  subject.  Yet  it  is  surprising,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  little  he  has  to  tell  us 
ill  general  of  the  original  apostolic  pov¬ 
erty  and  simplicity,  though  he  entered 
the  Order  within  twelve  years  of  the 
founder’s  death,  and  was  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  several  of  his  closest  com¬ 
panions. 

But  Salimbene  was  no  man  of  ex¬ 
tremes;  and,  for  the  moderates,  old 
things  had  already  become  new.  Nothing 
had  been  more  striking  than  the  lay  and 
uiisacerdotal  (though  not,  of  course,  anti- 
sacerdotal)  character  of  St.  Francis’  mis¬ 
sion;  he  himself  never  proceeded  to 
priest's  orders;  yet  so  much  had  this  al¬ 
ready  changed  in  a  few  years,  that  to 
Salimbene  it  is  already  "absurd”  that 
laymen  should  be  promoted  to  responsi¬ 
ble  posts  over  the  heads  of  priests.  Al¬ 
ready  the  friars  have  splendid  houses 
and  churches;  at  Keggio  they  buy  the 
Bmperor’s  palace,  and  have  to  enlarge  it; 
at  Genoa  they  have  no  scruple  in  oust¬ 
ing  a  parish  priest,  with  all  due  form  of 
holy  violence,  from  his  own  church. 
Everyw’here  they  accept  rich  outsiders 
for  burial,  and  break  or  evade  the  Rule 
in  the  matter  of  dress,  food  and  private 
property;  when  a  riot  breaks  out,  the 
robbers  at  once  scent  pillage  in  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  convent.  Nor  does  Salimbene 
show  any  remorse  on  the  only  two  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  he  seems  even  aware  of 
these  changes. 

Hiis  ideal  of  a  inous  city  is  one  in 
which  “a  hundred  Brethren  Minor  uiight 
live  decently  and  conveniently,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  all  things  nec¬ 
essary.”  There  are  saints  enough  in  his 
pages — real  saints,  and  not  mere  ascetics 
—yet  his  average  friar  is  already  far 
from  the  type  of  the  “Fioretti”  and  the 
"Speculum,”  and  fast  approaching  the 
modern  Franciscan  as  described  by  Mr. 
Joseph  McCabe.  There  is  already  the 
frank  love  of  good  cheer  and  good  wine; 
the  same  collocation  of  hymns  and  drink¬ 
ing-songs;  the  same  anecdotes  unsuited 
for  repetition  in  general  company. 

But  at  least  there  is  one  brighter  side 
to  Salimbene’s  picture.  Mr.  McCabe 
lays  stress  on  the  idleness  and  compara¬ 
tive  uselessness  of  the  modern  friars; 
yet  for  the  century  that  followed  St. 
Francis’  death,  at  least,  they  were  the 
most  powerful  agents  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  We  see  from  Salimbene  how 
truly  many  of  them  loved  learning 
(though  here,  again,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Saint’s  prohibition);  how  they  worked  to 
console  Ibe  sick  and  the  captive;  their  ef¬ 


forts  to  make  peace  between  conflicting 
factions;  their  missionary  labors  among 
the  people — though  they  had  now  begun 
to  write  out  their  sermons  for  iearning 
by  heart;  and  the  worthy  friar  describes 
with  singular  naivete  the  working  of  a 
bogus  miracle  by  a  missionary  coterie 
for  the  edification  of  the  vulgar.  One  of 
its  authors  was  a  coryphaeus  of  the  Or¬ 
der,  who  worked  real  miracles  later  on, 
both  in  life  and  in  death.  It  is  quite 
amusing,  indeed,  to  note  how  often  our 
author,  recording  the  decease  of  some 
particular  friend,  ascribes  thaumaturgic 
virtues  to  his  bones;  and  one  almost  fan¬ 
cies  that  he  cherished  the  hope  of  a  simi- 
iar  distinction  fur  himself  some  day, 
when  he  should  come  to  lie  beside  his 
brethren  in  the  “good,  strong,  thick, 
stupefying  incense  smoke”  of  the  choir. 
One  miracle  he  has  at  least  worked,  in 
embalming  for  all  time,  he  alone  of  his 
age,  a  complete  specimen  of  the  human 
conscience  in  embryo — that  rudimentary 
religious  and  moral  conscience  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  presenting  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  development  of  organs  to  that 
which  we  should  have  inferred  from  an 
exclusive  anatomy  of  modern  souls. 

Tlie  friars,  then,  were  the  great  civil- 
izt'rs  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  every¬ 
thing  is  comparative;  and  we  need  not 
wonder  that  there  is  no  longer  the  same 
place  for  them  in  the  modern  world. 
Some  such  movement,  springing  fresh 
from  our  own  age,  and  helping  us  against 
our  besetting  sins,  we  may  well  pray  to 
see;  to  the  men  themselves  who  were  so 
much  above  their  time,  and  helped  .so 
truly  to  make  a  better  time  for  us,  we 
owe  a  heavy  debt  of  reverence  and  grati¬ 
tude;  but  we  have  no  right  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  real  state  of  morals  and  civ¬ 
ilization  among  them.  All  generations 
and  all  ages  have  the  same  perilous  river 
to  cross;  and  we  shall  learn  a  truer  les¬ 
son  by  marking  narrowly  where  our  fore¬ 
fathers  missed  the  ford,  than  by  whisper¬ 
ing  pious  legends  of  a  bygone  time  when 
men  passed  dry-shod  over  the  face  of  the 
waters. 

It  will  be  easier  to  realize  how  truly 
Heaven-sent  was  the  ordinary  friar,  w'ith 
all  his  weaknesses,  if  we  look  frankly 
at  the  condition  of  the  secular  clergy 
(themselves  definitely  in  advance  of  the 
laity)  during  those  seventy  years  which 
followed  the  sweeping  reforms  of  the 
most  powerful  Pope  of  the  middle  ages. 
Sixteen  popes  come  within  Saiimbene's 
scope;  to  only  three  of  them  does  he  af¬ 
ford  hearty  praise.  He  complains  of 
their  struggles  with  wordly  sovereigns 
for  worldly  power — yet  the  friars  were  a 
sort  of  papal  militia — and  others  of  them 
he  taxes  severely  with  nepotism.  'With¬ 
out  alluding  to  the  gluttony  which  con- 
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demned  Martin  the  Fourth  to  Dante's 
purgatory,  he  reproaches  him  with  em¬ 
bezzlement  of  crusade  money,  and  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditure  in  civil  war.  His 
general  attitude  toward  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  is  the  attitude  of  his  age;  a 
mixture  of  deference  and  free  criticism 
which  is  strangely  inconsistent,  but 
thoroughly  mediaeval.  He  believes  that 
Innocent  the  Third  dabbled  in  sorcery; 
that  Alexander  the  Fourth  and  Houorius 
the  Fourth  were  cut  off  by  God  for  their 
lukewarm  support  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis.  He  condemns  papal  greed  with 
great  plainness,  and  is  naturally  still 
more  plainspoken  about  the  avarice,  lux¬ 
ury,  and  uselessness  of  the  cardinals.  Of 
his  bishops,  one  was  rich  and  miserly, 
and  suspected  of  heresy;  another,  on  his 
deathbed,  frankly  repudiated  any  belief 
in  transubstantiation,  and  owmed  to  hav¬ 
ing  acepted  the  mitre  as  a  commercial 
speculation;  a  third  would  have  been 
more  in  his  place  as  a  swineherd  or  a 
“leper”  than  as  a  bishop. 

Heresy  was  rife  in  the  Peninsula:  even 
in  France,  the  failure  of  St.  Louis’  cru¬ 
sade  provoked  an  outburst  of  not  merely 
anti-clerical  but  downright  anti-christian 
feeling.  “For  in  those  days  when  the 
friars  begged  alms  in  France  in  Christ’s 
name,  men  gnashed  their  teeth  at  them 
and,  before  their  faces,  they  would  call 
some  other  beggar  and  give  him  money, 
saying,  “Take  this  in  Mahomet’s  name, 
for  he  is  mightier  than  Christ.”  Salim- 
bene  has  plenty  to  tell  us  of  false  and 
suspected  miracles,  false  and  suspected 
relics;  of  the  practical  impossibility  of 
enforcing  anything  like  the  theoretical 
ecclesiastical  discipline;  of  church  adher¬ 
ents  who,  after  they  had  managed  to 
drive  the  Imperialists  into  exile,  turned 
and  rent  each  other  as  fiercely  as  the 
Guelf  party  rent  itself  in  Dante’s  Flor¬ 
ence.  On  the  corruption  of  the  parish 
clergy  he  dwells  with  the  emphasis  nat¬ 
ural  to  a  friar;  but  his  indictment,  how¬ 
ever  terrible,  receives  ample  confirma¬ 
tion  from  other  sources.  He  describes 
what  he  found  upon  his  missionary 
rounds— priestly  usurers,  priestly  tavern- 
keepers:  their  church  furniture  sordid, 
their  vestments  filthy:  the  host  itself  all 
fly-blown;  and  we  need  not  wonder  now 
that  St.  Francis  looked  upon  it  as  no 
small  part  of  his  mission  to  sweep  neg¬ 
lected  churches,  and  provide  decent  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  the  holy  wafer  in  which, 
since  1215,  every  Catholic  was  bound  to 
see  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ. 
One  day  a  friend  of  Salimbene’s  officiat¬ 
ed  on  a  feast  day  at  a  parish  church. 
There  was  no  stole,  except  the  girdle  of 
the  priest’s  concubine,  keys  and  all;  “and 
when  the  friar  turned  round  to  say 
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Dominus  vobiscum,  the  keys  jingled  in 
the  ears  of  the  congregation.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  greatest  scandal 
of  the  thirtetmth  century  Church.  Salim- 
bene  is  at  one  with  Bonaveutura,  Saint 
and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  in  accusing 
the  parish  clergy  of  widespread  immo¬ 
rality,  and  of  using  the  confessional  as 
an  engine  of  seduction.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  in  this  article  to  quote  his  ac¬ 
cusations  and  anecdotes  in  full,  even  if 
my  space  sufficed;  but  here,  too,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  abundantly  supported  by  contem- 
iwrary  evidence.  Salimbene’s  contem- 
twrary,  for  instance,  the  holy  and  ener¬ 
getic  Archbishop  Odo  Kigaldi  of  Rouen, 
has  left  a  diary  of  his  diocesan  visita¬ 
tions  which  records,  for  the  first  ten 
years,  a  rough  average  of  one  unchaste 
priest  per  five  parishes. 

The  parish  clergy,  of  course,  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which 
friars  were  allowed  to  usurp  their  func¬ 
tions,  more  especially  those  of  confession 
and  preaching;  and  this  subject  cropped 
up  among  others  at  the  Council  of  Ra¬ 
venna  in  1261.  Salimbene  records  tlie 
wrath  of  the  presiding  Archbishop:  “To 
whom,  then,  shall  I  commit  confessions 
if  not  to  the  friars?  Shall  I  commit  to 
the  priest  Gerard,  here  present,  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  women’s  confessions,  when  1 
know  very  well  that  he  has  a  whole 
houseful  of  sons  and  daughters?  And 
would  that  Gerard  stood  alone  and  with¬ 
out  companions  in  this  matter!”  Many 
of  these  connections,  as  in  contemimrary 
England,  were  no  doubt  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  morganatic  marriage:  but  St. 
Bonaventura’s  statement  that  the  Italian 
clergy  were  the  more  depraved  of  the 
two  is  again  corroborated  by  Salimbent. 
“A  hundred  times”  he  has  heard  them 
quote  si  non  caste,  tamen  caute  (if  not 
chastely,  at  least  cautiously!),  and  at¬ 
tribute  the  words,  with  an  ignorance 
startling  even  in  that  age,  to  St.  Paul! 

After  all,  the  lower  clergy  did  but  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  their  betters.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  greatest 
Popes  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  had 
striven  their  hardest  in  the  cause  of 
celibacy,  and  that  for  two  centuries  this 
had  been  an  established  rule  of  the 
church,  Salimbene  found  himself  at  one 
time  obliged  to  discourage  the  advances 
of  a  nun  who  was  daughter  to  a  Gardinal 
Legate  and  granddaughter  to  a  Pope. 
To  another  of  the  contemporary  Popes 
be  assigns  children  by  name;  and  an¬ 
other  time  he  breaks  out  with  the  im¬ 
patient  and  no  doubt  too  sweeping  gen¬ 
eralization  “they  promote  their  bastards, 
and  call  them  nephews.”  Of  the  Bishops, 
whose  immediate  duty  it  was  to  visit  and 
purify  the  parish  clergy,  he  has  strange 
stories  to  tell. 
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Take,  for  instance  (and  by  no  means 
the  worst  instance),  the  very  Archbshop 
of  Ravenna,  whose  righteous  rebuke 
silenced  the  erring  Gerard.  This  dignitary 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  former  of 
whom  was  always  ready  to  get  you  a 
sufficient  prebend  from  his  father  “for 
a  consideration,”  while  the  latter  was 
offered  in  marriage  to  a  pious  knight, 
who,  however,  liked  neither  her  birth  nor 
her  dowry  of  church  money.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  gave  Salimbene  the  authentic 
corpse  of  Eliseus  the  prophet  as  readily 
as  if  it  had  been  a  cast-off  coat:  “For 
he  cared  more  for  wars  than  for  relics 
of  saints.”  He  had  half-roasted  one  ser¬ 
vant  on  a  spit,  half  or  wholly  drowned 
another,  and  left  a  third  to  be  eaten  up 
by  rats  in  prison;  “for  he  was  scarcely 
less  feared  than  E^zelino  da  Romano.” 
In  bis  palace  near  Ravenna  he  was  wont 
to  pace  the  court  from  side  to  side  “sing¬ 
ing  as  he  went  some  antiphon  in  praise 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin:  and  if  it  were 
summer  he  would  drink  at  each  corner; 
for  at  each  corner  of  his  palace  he  had 
a  pitcher  of  choice  wine,  set  in  the  coldest 
water.  For  he  was  a  mighty  drinker.” 
So  also  was  his  successor  in  the  office  of 
Papal  Legate,  who  confided  once  to  our 
good  friar  that  he  scarcely  knew  how 
any  bishop  could  escape  damnation.  The 
Cistercian  Caesarius  of  Heisterbach,  in 
this  same  century,  discfusses  the  same 
question  at  some  length,  and  is,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  still  more  pessimistic  as  to  episcopal 
prospects  in  the  next  world! 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  treat 
fully  of  the  lighter  side  of  the  chronicle 
— the  author’s  naive  curiosity,  his  humor, 
his  happy  aud  sympathetic  portraits  of 
the  many  good  men  he  had  known. 
Again,  though  Professor  Norton  has 
filled  a  whole  article  with  quotations 
from  Salimbene  which  complete  or  cor¬ 
rect  our  knowledge  of  Dante’s  charac¬ 
ters,  he  has  even  thus  left  out  several  of 
of  the  most  important  passages.  For 
indeed  the  chronicle  itself  is  another 
Commedia,  lacking,  of  course,  the  distinc¬ 
tive  majesty  of  the  altissimo  poeta,  but 
thronged  with  figures  not  less  living  and 
still  more  varied,  and  rich  in  those  con¬ 
trasts  so  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  so  incomprehensible  to  our  own 
century— contrasts  in  externals,  in  faith, 
in  morals,  not  only  between  man  and 
man,  but  within  one  and  the  same  per¬ 
sonality. 

The  book  is  studded,  like  an  illuminat¬ 


ed  missal,  with  brilliant  miniatures — the 
servant  girl  tripping  across  the  cathedral 
with  a  love-song  on  her  lips,  and  thus 
inspiring  brother  Henry  of  Pisa  with  one 
of  his  sweetest  sacred  airs — the  first  re¬ 
corded  “climb”  in  the  modern  moun¬ 
taineering  sense,  and  the  smoke-breath¬ 
ing  dragon  which  the  successful  tourist 
found  at  the  summit— the  saint’s  toe 
which,  after  receiving  unbounded  honor 
from  the  multitude,  was  found  to  be  a 
mere  unconsecrated  clove  of  garlic! 
Saints,  canonised  and  uncanonised, 
find  themselves  here  in  company  with 
“my  friend  Bonusdies  the  Jew”  or  with 
witty  profligates  like  the  Canon-Poet  of 
Cologne;  and  among  them  swarm  strange 
creatures  half-saint  half-sinner;  founders 
of  new  Orders  that  blossom  into  full¬ 
blown  heresies;  religious  vagabonds  com¬ 
pounded  in  equal  parts  of  Captain  Cos- 
tigan  and  Frate  Ginepro;  an  abortive 
necromancer  who  turns  to  theology  and 
just  misses  being  Pope;  aud  a  Pope  who, 
condescending  to  necromancy,  raises  a 
ghost  not  less  plain-spoken  than  Salim¬ 
bene  himself:  the  great  Frederick  the 
Second,  “Marvel  of  the  World,”  ripping 
up  living  men  to  study  the  process  of  di¬ 
gestion,  and  the  great  Innocent  the  Third 
trying  on  the  Holy  Coat,  to  compare  his 
own  stature  with  Christ’s. 

It  is  a  dizzy  world — almost  an  incredi¬ 
ble  world  to  those  who  have  never  real¬ 
ized  that  the  dry  bones  of  this  strange 
race  lie  about  in  thousands  among  con- 
temporary  records,  and  that  Salimbene  is 
only  exceptional  in  his  supreme  gift  of 
clothing  them  with  flesh  and  breathing 
the  spirit  of  life  into  them.  Above  all  it 
is  Dante’s  world;  here  we  may  almost 
reach  out  our  hands  and  touch  the  bars 
against  which  his  spirit  beat,  and  within 
whose  pale  the  bulk  of  mankind,  then  as 
now,  struggled  onward  each  in  his  own 
way  toward  his  own  conception  of  sal¬ 
vation — a  conception  by  no  means  so  defi¬ 
nite  in  the  thirteenth  century  even  among 
the  generality  of  thinking  men  as  most 
church  historians  would  have  us  believe. 
We  are  too  prone  to  forget  how  deeply  the 
great  poet’s  mind  is  necessarily  influ¬ 
enced — partly  in  attraction,  still  more  in 
repulsion — by  the  sordid  realities  among 
which  he  lived.  There  can  be  no  better 
commentary  on  the  Commedia  than  a 
true  picture  of  its  contemporary  social 
life,  and  in  no  one  book  can  that  life  be 
studied  with  such  profit  and  pleasure  as 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Brother  Salimbene. 
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The  Woman  Out  of  Scotland. 

By  STtPHE-N  QWYN. 

(From  Blackwood's  Ma^zine.) 


In  the  Corranbinnie  Channel,  oh!  the 
fleet  was  gathered  thick: 

Prom  the  bridge  to  Catharine’s  Island 
you  could  travel  deck  to  deck. 
From  the  east  wind  and  the  west  wind 
smacks  were  mustered,  big  and 
small, 

To  the  bay  of  Corranbinnie.  ’mid  the 
cliffs  of  Donegal. 

On  the  shore  by  Corranbinnie,  ’ueath  a 
glimmering  autumn  sky, 

Men  spoke  low  to  one  another,  for  the 
sea  ran  cruel  high. 

No  air  of  wind  was  stirring,  but  it 
stormed  the  crags  with  might. 

And  on  each  low  black  spine  of  rock  the 
wash  was  torn  to  white. 

Yet  the  bay  was  full  of  herring  that  to¬ 
morrow  might  be  gone. 

And  a  rich  and  plenteous  harvest  there 
lay  waiting  to  'be  won, 

So  they  moored  their  smacks  up  channel, 
from  the  surf  they  moored  them  far. 
And  they  pulled  their  creaking  cobles  out 
across  the  plunging  bar. 

Sunset  flared  and  flickered  wildly  as  the 
nets  were  shot  that  night. 

Overhead  the  circling  sea-birds  screamed 
in  clamorous  delight. 

For  the  shoals  were  up  and  moving;  men 
could  smell  them  on  the  tide, 
Fathom  deep  could  spy  the  flashing  where 
there  turned  a  silver  side, 

And  the  buoys  dipped  low  and  under,  as 
the  herring  tocrfc  the  mesh — 


Little  cared  such  lucky  fishers  tho’  the 
breeze  was  rising  fresh. 

On  the  sudden  with  a  blackness  and  a 
gusty  scud  of  wind 

From  the  west  it  swung  to  northward; 
c.ime  a  raging  sea  behind. 

As  a  whale  among  the  herring,  so  the 
storm  among  its  prey 

Plunged,  and  drove  them,  scattered 
wildly,  broadcast  over  all  the  bay. 

Oh!  they  cast  their  nets  adrift  then,  with 
their  store  of  silvery  prize. 

But  more  ’han  nets  were  missing  when 
the  morning  cleared  the  skies. 

Some  split  on  Carrigfodha,  some  where 
now  the  beacons  are. 

But  the  most  were  swamped  and  shat¬ 
tered  in  the  fury  of  the  bar. 

To  the  shore  by  Corranbinnie,  when  the 
sea  was  calm  and  fair, 

Came  a  woman  out  of  Scotland,  after 
word  had  traveled  there. 

Her  face  was  young  and  comely,  but 
her  eyes  were  strange  and  set; 

In  her  hand  she  bore  a  clasp-knife  and  a 
trail  of  herring-net. 

She  knelt — oh!  but  her  eyes  were  strange 
— she  knelt  beside  the  wave. 

She  knelt  as  one  might  kneel  beside  a 
newly  covered  grave. 

Then  on  ihe  bare  broad  sea-beach  she 
stripped  her  to  ihe  .skin. 

Out  she  waded  in  the  water,  deep  and  far 
she  waded  in. 
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Breast-deep  by  Corranbinnie,  looking  out 
across  the  bar, 

She  gashed  her  vrhite  breast  open,  red 
and  white  she  left  the  soar. 

And  in  the  crimson  fountain  that  trickled 
down  her  side 

She  steeped  the  net  to  redness,  then  cast 
it  on  the  tide: 

I 

“I,  a  widow  out  of  Scotland,  lay  a  curse 
upon  this  bay, 

On  this  bay  that  drowned  our  husbands, 
swept  our  share  of  life  away. 

Too  rich  in  fish  you  erer  were,  O  Cor¬ 
ranbinnie  shore! 

You  hired  the  men  that  married  us.  you 
lured  the  sons  we  bore. 

From  the  light  of  our  warm  firesides  to 
the  shade  of  your  cold  cliffs 

They  were  lured  to  face  the  winter  and 
its  tempests  in  their  skiffs. 

By  this  net — ’twas  twined  for  herring 
and  ’tis  barked  with  widow’s 
blood — 

I  lay  my  curse  upon  you,  O  salt  and  bit¬ 
ter  flood! 

Let  never  herring  shoal  here,  let  no  man 
dip  a  net, 


Till  a  widow’s  mighty  sorrow  shall  have 
learned  how  to  forget, 

'Rll  the  care  that  eats  into  me  shall  have 
passed  and  set  me  free, 

'Till  the  boy  that  I  have  growing  be  too 
old  to  go  to  sea.” 

Blood  flowed  while  she  was  speaking, 
and  they  say  the  sea  was  red 
From  the  strand  by  Killyhoey  to  the 
cliffs  of  Breaghy  Head. 

For  a  generation’s  passing,  if  so  be  the 
truth  is  told. 

Came  no  fish  to  Corranbinnie,  till  the 
young  men  had  grown  old. 

But  there  came  no  fleet  from  Scotland. 

let  the  fish  be  there  or  no. 

For  the  witchcraft  wrought  upon  them 
with  the  weight  of  woman’s  woe. 

There  are  fish  and  fishers  plenty  now  in 
Corranbinnie  Bay, 

There  are  smacks  with  goodly  tackle 
laden  deep  with  precious  prey. 
There  are  nets  weighed  down  and  heavy 
while  the  fibers  count  theirshare — 
And  ashore  are  hearts  more  heavy  with 
a  weight  of  woman’s  care. 
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Germany  and  Her  Subjected  Races, 

A  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  SOIL, 

By  ERIK  QIVSKOV. 

(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


OTWITHSTANDINO  the  great 
intellectual  and  economic 
achievements  of  German  cult¬ 
ure  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
on  the  battlefields  that  Germany  has  won 
her  most  splendid  victories.  But  for  that 
very  reason  the  victories  are  incomplete. 
To  the  East,  to  the  North  and  to  the 
West,  Germany  has  conquered  provinces 
inhabited  by  races  of  non-German  blood 
and  inclinations,  and  her  attempts  to 
Germanise  these  races  have  proved  futile 
just  on  account  of  the  military  propensi¬ 
ties  of  the  German  nation.  For  while 
you  can  conquer  sword  in  hand,  you  can¬ 
not  assimilate  an  alien  race  by  the  sword; 
but  the  Germans  have  been  drilled  into 
such  excellent  soldiers  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  saturated  by  the  military  instinct 
and  fail  to  see  this  simple  truth.  The 
subjugated  races  being  unwilling  to  dis¬ 
card  their  mother-tongue  and  national 
culture  in  order  to  become  Germans,  only 
one  means  presents  itself  to  the  mili¬ 
taristic  and  militant  German  mind  for 
achieving  this  matter-of-course  purpose: 
coercion  and  force. 

But  the  poor  subjugated  fragments  of 
nationalities  within  the  German  frontier 
are  giving  Germany  the  much-needed  les¬ 
son  that  force  is  no  argument  when  it  is 
desired  to  convince  conquered  races  of 
the  excellence  of  German  culture.  There 
are  living  in  the  East  of  Germany  about 
3,600,000  to  4,000,000  of  Poles,  and  in  the 
farthest  North  about  150,000  Danes,  who 
have  refused  to  renounce  their  nationali¬ 
ty  and  language  in  order  to  be  absorbed 
by  das  Vaterland.  But  while  the  Poles — 
who,  as  Count  von  Buelow  expresses  it, 
increase  like  rabbits— may  and  possibly 


will  some  day  in  the  future  constitute  a 
serious  danger  to  the  cohesion  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  and  while,  therefore,  there 
is  some  explanation  of  the  strict  meas¬ 
ures  against  them,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  the  few  Danes  can  ever  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  the  great  Power  to 
which  they  are  linked  against  their  will. 
But,nevertheless,the  treatment  meted  out 
to  these  two  nationalities  has  been  very 
nearly  identical  and  extremely  harsh 
withal.  It  was,  of  course,  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  Germany,  always  on  new 
conquests  bent,  would  suffer  conquered 
races  to  retain  their  language  and  na¬ 
tionality,  and  for  more  than  a  generation 
every  means  imaginable  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  order  to  Germanise  the  Danes 
of  Northern  Sleswick  and  the  Poles  in 
the  provinces  along  the  Russian  frontier. 
But  all  in  vain,  and  the  Prussian  author¬ 
ities,  at  length  recognising  the  futility 
of  their  attempts  at  Germanisation,  de¬ 
cided  to  try  by  acquiring  their  land  either 
to  drive  them  out  or  to  make  them  an  in¬ 
ferior  race,  and  thus  by  depriving  them 
of  their  foothold  on  the  land  make  them 
an  easy  prey  for  Germanising  efforts.  It 
is  the  result  of  this  fight  for  the  land 
which,  better  than  anything  else,  will 
show  how  very  much  more  effective  is 
the  plowshare  than  the  sword,  even  under 
such  preposterous  economic  conditions  as 
exist  in  Germany  to-day,  when  a  con¬ 
quered  race  is  fighting  for  its  existence. 

In  was  in  1886  that  the  Iron  Chancellor 
st.-irted  the  fight  against  the  Poles  by  the 
expulsion  of  more  than  50,000  Polish  la¬ 
borers,  natives  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
This  measure  not  only  hit  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  driven  away,  it  also  and 
principally  was  directed  against  the 
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Polish  owners  of  large  landed  estates  in  man  farmers  from  the  Committee,  and 
the  Eastern  provinces,  who  thereafter  ex-  therefore  as  a  rule  got  on  mnch  better, 
perienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  Although  the  effects  just  described 
the  necessary  number  of  farm-hands.  made  themselves  felt  very  soon  after  the 

This  artificial  scarcity  of  labor,  together  initiation  of  the  scheme,  the  Committee 

with  the  great  decrease  in  price  of  agri-  was  not  deterred  from  persisting  in  car- 

cultural  products  which  had  just  taken  rying  out  the  plan  as  first  adopted.  When 

place,  entirely  ruined  many  owners  of  the  first  100,000,000  marks  were  kpent, 

large  estates,  and  there  were  therefore  a  100,000,000  more  were  granted,  and  then 

great  number  who  wanted  to  sell.  Bis-  for  the  third  time  250,000,000  or  alto- 

marck  then  appointed  a  Committee  of  gether  £22,500,000.  Although  the  250,- 

Colonization  to  buy  Polish  estates  and  000,000  marks  last  granted  are  not  yet 

parcel  them  out  to  German  peasant  farm-  spent,  it  is  quite  clear  that  such  large 

ers.  The  necessary  funds  were  provided  amounts  of  money  cannot  be  expended 

for  by  a  sum  of  100,000,000  marks  (equal  without  to  some  considerable  extent  ef- 

to  £5,000,000),  which  was  placed  at  the  fecting  at  any  rate  part  of  the  purpose 

disposal  of  the  Committee.  for  which  they  were  granted.  It  cannot 

At  the  first  moment  the  Poles  were  therefore  cause  surprise  that  the  Corn- 

paralyzed.  What  were  they  to  do  to  mittee  of  Colonization  from  its  establish- 

ward  off  such  an  attack  aimed  at  the  ment  in  1886  down  to  the  1st  of  January, 

poorest  among  them?  But  they  kept  up  1964,  bought  405  large  estates  and  226 

a  good  heart  and  did  the  only  reasonable  peasant-farms,  with  a  total  area  of  228,- 
thing:  some  wealthy  Polish  noblemen  553  hectares  of  land,  or  more  than  728 

furnished  a  sum  of  3,(X)0,0(X)  marks  English  square  miles.  The  purchase- 

(equal  to  £150,000)  whereby  to  fight  the  money  for  all  this  land  was  175,353,630 

mighty  Prussian  Government,  with  its  marks,  or  very  nearly  £8,000,000.  About 

Committee  of  Colonization  and  well-nigh  half  of  it,  or  328  square  miles,  has  been 

inexhaustible  financial  resources.  With  parceled  out  and  sold  as  small  farms  to 

this  capital  of  3,000,000  marks  a  Polish  7,539  peasants  for  the  sum  of  54,(X)0,(X)0 

land  bank  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  marks,  and  a  German  population  of  about 

buying  estates  and  reselling  them  in  49,000  has  found  a  home  on  these  farms, 

small  holdings  to  Polish  colonists.  It  ap-  But  in  addition  to  the  work  described, 
peared  to  be  a  very  unequal  battle,  and  the  Committee  has  had  other  work  to  do. 

so  it  was  to  start  with;  but  Bismarck  The  villages  and  hamlets  created  by  the 

had  not  made  sufficiently  clear  to  him-  parceling  cut  of  large  estates  have  had 

self,  before  opening  the  contest,  the  eco-  be  provided  with  churches,  schools  and 
nomic  effects  of  so  much  money  being  other  public  buildings.  It  has  therefore 

poured  out  over  the  very  poor  provinces.  proved  necessary  to  construct  25 

The  immediate  effect  was,  of  course,  churches,  17  chapels,  24  dwelling-houses 

that  a  great  number  of  Polish  owners  for  the  vicars,  177  schools  and  191  other 

sold  their  estates  to  the  (Committee.  But  municipal  buildings,  as  also  497  private 

instead  of  going  to  Monaco  and  gambling  buildings,  amongst  which  are  a  great 

away  the  proceeds,  as  Bismarck  had  gib-  number  of  inns  and  public-houses.  Bricks 

ingly  foretold  that  they  would,  they  put  and  drain-pipes  have  been  made  at  61 

the  money  into  the  Polish  land  banks,  of  brick  manufactories  established  by  the 

w'hich  by  degrees  there  arose  a  great  Committee,  which  has  furthermore  had  to 

number.  And  thus  every  time  the  Com-  promote  banks,  agricultural  schools,  co- 

mittee  bought  an  estate  the  Polish  land  operative  distilleries,  dairies  and  stores, 

banks  were  able  to  employ  the  purchase  ®nd  to  provide  the  poorer  colonists  with 

money  in  buying  another  estate,  which  cattle,  etc.,  as  also  with  orchards.  The 

was  then  parceled  out  and  sold,  but  to  amount  expended  in  these  directions 

Polish  peasants.  And  the  Poles  always  was  about  81,000,(X)0  marks  (£4,060,000). 

buying  the  land  at  its  market  value.  If  this  is  added  to  the  175,000,(XX)  marks 

while  the  Committee  Invariably  paid  an  expended  as  purchase-money,  the  total 

overprice,  the  Polish  peasants  bought  expense  up  till  3l8t  December,  1903,  is 

cheaper  from  their  banks  than  the  Ger-  256,0(X),000  marks,  and  after  a  deduction 
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of  54,000,000  marks  taken  as  purchase- 
money  for  land  eold,  the  total  expense  up 
to  the  said  date  is  202,000,000  marks,  or 
£10,100,000, 

On  the  face  of  it  this  is  good  work, 
whatever  side  issues  may  have  been 
raised  by  it,  whatever  unexpected  effects 
in  other  directions  it  may  have  had. 
Vast,  badly-cultivated  estates  broken  up 
and  sold  to  a  race  of  fairly  intelligent 
and  industrious  peasant-farmers  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  thing  to  be  desired  everywhere. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  the  social-economic 
effects  of  the  scheme  which  attracted  the 
Iron  Chancellor.  He  only  wanted  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  land  from  the  Polish  owmers  in 
order  to  colonize  it  with  Germans.  An«l, 
as  already  stated,  on  the  face  of  it  it 
looks  like  success:  but  let  us  examine  the 
matter  a  little  more  closely. 

The  purchase  of  land,  regardless  of  ex¬ 
pense,  by  the  Committee  of  Colonization, 
and  all  the  other  money  expended  upon 
the  land,  has  raised  the  sale  price  of  the 
farms  to  such  a  height  that  the  German 
colonists,  who  in  economy  and  thrift  do 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Poles, 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making 
farming  pay.  And  this  difficulty  is  large¬ 
ly  increased  year  by  year  because  the 
great  purchases  of  laud  are  continually 
raising  land-values,  and  thus  a  constant¬ 
ly  growing  portion  of  the  products  of  the 
laoor  of  the  colonist  is  required  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  on  the  purchase-money.  To  this 
subject  we  shall  soon  return;  in  the 
meantime  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  few  of  the  figures  given  above  a 
little  more  closely. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  no  patriotic  Pole 
would  sell  his  estate  to  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment,  with  the  certainty  of  seeing  it 
resold  to  a  number  of  German  colonists, 
unless  he  were  in  such  dire  straits  that 
he  must  sell  in  any  case  to  avoid  com¬ 
plete  ruin.  But  the  number  of  such  men 
amongst  the  Poles  is,  even  in  Germany, 
rather  limited,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  tne  greater  part  of  the  land  taken 
over  by  the  Committee  of  Colonization 
was  bought  not  from  Polish  but  from 
German  estate  owners.  Out  of  the  405 
estates  and  226  fiarms  bought  up  to  De¬ 
cember  61st,  1908,  only  160  estates  and 
123  farms,  of  a  total  area  of  95,713  hec¬ 
tares  (equal  to  304  English  square  miles) 


were  bought  from  Poles,  for  about  70 
million  marks.  But  245  estates  and  103 
farms,  of  a  total  area  of  132,340  hectares 
(equal  to  424  English  square  miles),  were 
bought  from  Germans  for  an  amount  of 
105  million  marks.  That  is  to  say,  only 
42  per  cent,  of  the  land  was  bought  from 
Polish  owners;  but  even  that  was  nearly 
all  of  it  bought  during  the  eighties,  and 
it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for 
the  Committee  to  acquire  land  from  rhe 
Po'les.  Thus  of  the  land  bought  during 
1903,  only  7  per  cent,  was  owned  by 
Poles,  while  93  per  cent,  was  owned  by 
Germans;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  84  estates 
bought  during  1908,  only  seven,  belong¬ 
ing  to  tour  proprietors,  of  a  total  area  of 
3,067  hectares  of  land,  were  bought  from 
Poles  for  3,250,000  marks,  while  77  es¬ 
tates  (equal  to  38,985  hectares)  were 
bought  from  Germanns  for  39,000,000 
marks.  And  the  difficulty  is  increasing. 
While  the  Committee,  during  that  same 
year,  was  hardly  requested  to  buy  any 
Polish  land,  there  were  offered  to  it  no 
less  than  421  estates  and  more  than  200 
farms  belonging  to  Germans. 

But,  as  already  mentioned,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  of  such  an  artificially  cre¬ 
ated  demand  for  land  is  to  increase  land 
values.  As  soon  as  the  Government 
starts  buying  laud  on  a  large  scale  the 
consequence  is  an  increase  of  the  land 
value  far  in  advance  of  its  natural 
growth.  And  either  the  Government 
must  resell  the  land  thus  bought  at  a 
loss,  or  the  colonists  who  buy  Govern¬ 
ment  farms  must  pay  more  for  them  than 
they  are  worth,  and  consequently  start 
farming  at  a  disadvantage.  This  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  is  still  worse  when  into  the 
bargain  they  have  to  compete  with  farm¬ 
ers  of  another  race  such  as  the  Poles, 
whose  frugality  and  thrift  make  all  com¬ 
petition  well-nigh  an  impossibility.  The 
result  therefore  is  that  eventually  the 
German  colonists  must  sell  their  farms  to 
Polish  laborers,  who,  as  agricultural  la¬ 
borers,  have  emigrated  to  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  and  to  Denmark,  and  have  subse¬ 
quently  returned  with  their  savings  and 
a  fairly  good  experience  of  intensive 
farming  as  carried  on  in  those  countries. 

‘And  furthermore,  also,  the  land  of  the 
Poles  increases  in  value  just  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Germans,  owing  to  the  pur- 
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phases  of  the  Government.  Not  only 
those  who  have  sold  their  farms  have 
benefited  by  the  increase;  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  who  still  keep  their  properties  have 
reaped  the  advantage  accruing  to  them 
from  the  increased  value  of  their  farms. 
Having  been  able,  owing  to  the  increase, 
to  obtain  far  greater  loans  on  mortgages, 
they  have  used  these  loans  partly  for  im¬ 
provements  on  their  farms,  partly — 
through  the  land  banks— for  the  purchase 
of  land  for  their  poorer  brethren.  In  this 
way  not  only  have  the  country  districts, 
particularly  of  the  provinces  of  Posen 
and  West  Prussia,  acquired  a  very  much 
improved  aspect,  but  also  the  Polish  land- 
purchases  as  carried  on  through  the  laud 
banks  have  gone  forward  to  an  extent 
undreamed  of  by  Bismarck;  to  such  an 
extent  indeed  that  while  the  Government 
purchases  in  1903  amounted  to  39,000 
hectares,  the  Polish  land-purchases  fully 
equaled  them.  And  nearly  all  this  land 
was  bought  not  from  Poles  but  from  Ger¬ 
mans. 

It  is  instructive  to  ascertain  in  figures 
what  the  increase  of  land  values  amounts 
to,  because  the  same  thing  will  happen 
wherever  a  Government,  for  whatever 
reason  it  may  be,  creates  an  artificial  de¬ 
mand  for  land,  and  because  the  land 
value  during  the  whole  period  has  in¬ 
creased  in  exact  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
mand  thus  created.  In  1886  the  average 
price  per  hectare  was  only  568  marks, 
something  like  £12  per  acre.  During  the 
12  years  following  the  price  slowly  rose 
to  760  marks  per  hectare,  while  the  an¬ 
nual  purchases  of  land  amounted  to  from 
2,500  to  8,000  hectares.  But  about  this 
time  the  Polish  organization  was  com¬ 
plete,  wnile  simultaneously  the  250,000,- 
000  marks  above  mentioned  were  granted 
to  the  Committee  of  Colonization,  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  battle  royal  for  the 
land,  and  prices  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds 
to  about  800  marks  for  the  years  1809- 
1901,  to  842  marks  in  1902,  and  in  1903, 
when  the  purchases  of  both  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties  rose  to  an  aggregate  of  neaWy 
80,000  hectares,  or  about  256  English 
square  miles,  the  price  leapt  up  to  1,007 
marks  per  hectare,  or  about  £22  or  £23 
per  acre. 

It  may  be  guessed  from  what  is  already 
stated  that  the  Poles  have  not  only  been 
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able  to  maintain  their  former  hold  on  the 
land,  but  actually  as  peaceable  conquer¬ 
ors  are  marching  triumphantly  west¬ 
ward,  This  is  also  the  case,  but  we  need 
not  restrict  ourselves  to  a  guess,  the 
“Statisches  Ja'hrbuch  fur  den  Preussis- 
chen  Staat”  for  4903  containing  ample 
corroboration  of  it.  According  to  this  of¬ 
ficial  handbook,  there  were  parceled  out 
in  the  years  1886  to  1901,  in  the  'Prov¬ 
inces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  7,828 
estates  by  German  activity,  containing 
617,200  hectares,  and  9,079  estates  by 
Polish  activity,  containing  213,700  hec¬ 
tares.  Although  the  Germans  have  par¬ 
celed  out  a  very  considerably  larger  area, 
the  Poles  have  bought  and  parceled  out  a 
far  greater  number  of  properties.  The 
advantage  thus  obtained  is  put  into  an 
even  stronger  light  when  we  learn  that 
during  the  same  period  by  this  parceling 
out  there  have  been  created  only  15,911 
German  farms,  with  an  area  of  155.200 
hectares,  as  against  22,289  Polish  farm.'*, 
with  an  area  of  95,800  hectares,  for  these 
figures  show  that  during  these  six  years 
more  than  6,000  Polish  homes  have  been 
established  over  and  above  the  number 
of  German  homes  planted  on  old  Polish 
soil.  Moreover,  the  advantage  thus 
gained  by  the  Poles  has  been  increased 
during  the  last  two  years. 

As  will  be  perceived,  the  Polish  farms 
thus  established  are  as  a  rule  of  a  much 
smaller  area  than  the  German  ones.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  necessity,  the  poor 
Polish  laborers  who  are  being  made  free¬ 
holders  having  no  more  capital  than  What 
they  have  been  able  to  put  by  out  of  their 
scant  wages  as  agricultural  laborers 
when  migrating  during  the  summer  to 
richer  countries.  The  German  colonist, 
on  the  other  band,  is  generally  the  son  of 
a  well-to-do  farmer,  often  with  the 
“schneidig”  appearance  and  all  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  a  German  non-commissioned 
officer.  He  wil  not  consent  to  become 
a  peasant  farmer,  but  wants  more  land 
and  more  comfort  than  the  Pole.  And, 
before  anything  else,  he  would  never,  as 
the  Pole  frequently  does,  leave  his  farm 
during  the  summer  in  order  to  make  a 
few  hard-earned  pounds  in  the  turnip 
fields  of  Denmark  or  Hanover.  There¬ 
fore  the  German  farms  on  an  average 
have  an  area  of  about  26  acres,  while  the 
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Polish  homesteads  average  only  about  12 
acres;  but  then  the  wife  of  the  Pole  can 
manage  ‘his  little  farm  while  the  husband 
is  away  during  the  summer,  earning  the 
interest  on  the  purchase-money. 

While  thus  the  Poles  have  formed  more 
homesteads  during  the  years  mentioned 
than  the  German  Committee  of  Coloniza¬ 
tion,  backed  though  this  Committee  is  by 
the  mighty  resources  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  the  year-book  also  informs  us  of  the 
exact  number  of  properties  which  have 
gone  over  from  Polish  to  German  posses¬ 
sion,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  field  also 
the  Poles  have  been  decidedly  victorious, 
the  Germans  having  only  acquired  3,772 
estates  from  the  Poles,  as  against  5,183 
estates  bought  from  Germans  by  Poles. 
The  area  thus  lost  during  these  years 
by  the  German's  amounts  to  32,200  hec¬ 
tares  or  about  104  English  square  miles, 
and  the  loss  is  still  increasing,  having  in 
1902  amounted  to  more  than  7,000  hec¬ 
tares,  or  about  24  square  miles. 

But  the  Poles  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  maintaining  and  extending  their  po¬ 
sition  in  the  old  Polish  provinces  of  Po¬ 
sen  and  West  Prussia.  The  ball  Bis¬ 
marck  set  in  motion  is,  much  against  his 
intention,  rolling  onward  and  onward. 
Far  down  in  Upper  Silesia  the  Poles  are 
buying  and  parceling  out  large  estates, 
and  in  Pomerania  40  big  lauded  estates 
have  been  bought  to  be  parceled  out  to 
Poli^-  peasant  farmers. 

•  •  *  •  •  «  * 

Bismarck  did  not  live  long  enough— no 
man  and  no  generation  does — to  reap  the 
harvest  or  even  to  see  ripen  the  seed  he 
had  sown  when  he  initiated  and  contin¬ 
ued  his  policy  of  force  and  coercion.  But 
his  successors  have  remained  true  and 
faithful  to  his  principles.  If  force  and 
coercion  do  not  achieve  the  desired  suc¬ 
cess,  then  there  is  only  one  means:  more 
force  and  coercion.  The  wars  engineered 
by  Bismarck  have  fostered  the  present 
spurious  pan-Germanism  and  made  Ger¬ 
many  a  standing  menace  for  every  nation 
on  earth.  And  the  policy  of  repression  in¬ 
itiated  by  Bismarck  has  resulted  in  the 
decay  of  the  German  nationality  all  along 
the  Eastern  frontier.  Nemesis  is  awake, 
though  she  walks  slowly.  But  of  course 
whatever  happens  German  nationality 
and  German  language  must  be  the  abso¬ 


lute  master  within  the  German  border. 
If  the  coercive  measures  hitherto  em¬ 
ployed  have  been  insufficient  to  achieve 
this  purpose,  nay,  if  they  have  even  act¬ 
ed  in  the  opposite  direction,  then  only  one 
remedy  presents  itself  to  a  Prussian 
mind:  more  coercion. 

Consequently  a  law  was  recently 
passed,  according  to  which  permission  to 
establish  new  homesteads  may  be  refused 
if  it  is  probable  that  national  interests 
militate  against  it. 

By  this  measure  the  Poles  have  been 
made  pariahs  in  their  own  country,  and 
have  practically  been  forbidden  to  buy 
land  of  the  soil  of  their  O'wn  fatherland. 
The  Germans,  however,  in  spite  of  their 
very  good  will,  are  not  much  more  than 
apprentices  in  the  art  of  coercion:  they 
might  learn  a  good  deal  by  a  close  study 
of  the  history  of  Philip  II.,  who  by  the 
invaluable  aid  of  the  Holy  Inquisition 
succeeded  in  eradicating  religious  heresy 
in  Spain,  even  as  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  desires  to  do  away  with  political 
heresy  in  Germany.  But  if  they  refuse 
to  learn  that  lesson,  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  even  this  new  law  will 
not  he  of  much  avail. 

For  the  national  and  economic  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Poles  in  Germany  is  simply 
the  reaction  against  force  of  a  down¬ 
trodden  race.  And  it  will  not  be  stemmed 
by  any  coercion  stopping  short  of  the 
method  of  Philip  II.  At  the  last  General 
Election  the  Polish  votes  had  increased 
from  244,000  to  348,000,  an  increase  of 
104,000  in  5  years.  A  race  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  in  numbers,  prosperit.v  and  intelli¬ 
gence  will  not  consent  to  be  deprived  of 
its  nationality  and  language,  nor  will  any 
coercive  measures  succeed  in  preveuting 
its  members  from  acquiring  land.  Al¬ 
ready  means  have  been  found  to  evade 
the  law  prohibiting  the  parceling  out  of 
the  land  to  Poles,  and  as  certainly  as  new 
coercion  follows,  so  certainly  it  will  be 
evaded. 

if,  however,  the  law  is  in  any  way  ca¬ 
pable  of  affecting  the  situation,  it  will 
be  by  decreasing  land-values,  owing  to 
the  restriction  of  sale.  But  if  laud-val¬ 
ues  should  decrease  to  any  consideraDlle 
extent,  the  Polish  landlords,  who  have 
made  a  fortune  by  selling  their  estates 
during  the  period  of  inflated  prices,  are 
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ready  to  buy  all  the  estates— and  as  we 
have  seen  they  are  many — which  German 
landlords  offer  for  sale.  It  is  therefore 
certain  that  just  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  the  law  may  be  able  to  diminish 
the  creation  of  new  Polish  peasant-farm¬ 
ers,  it  will  create  new  Polish  landlords. 
But  at  any  rate  peasant-farmers,  as  land¬ 
ed  proprietors,  will  be  Poles,  not  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  it  will  still  be  the  Germans, 
not  the  Poles,  who  are  squeezed  out  by 
means  of  the  millions  so  lavishly  spent 
by  the  German  Goverr.ment. 

While  the  system  of  coercion  has  thus 
failed  ignominiously  as  applied  to  the 
Poles,  the  Germans  are  also  fighting  a 
losing  battle  along  their  Northern  fron¬ 
tier,  where  for  40  years  a  little  more  than 
100,000  Danes  have  endeavored  to  defen.i 
their  nationality  and  their  mother-tongue. 
And  all  this  time  the  struggle  has  been 
going  on  between  the  powerful  German 
Empire  and  this  handful  of  Danes,  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions  imagina¬ 
ble  for  the  latter.  For  while  the  Poles 
are  rapidly  increasing  their  numbers  and 
wealth,  the  Danes  are  fighting  under 
great  disadvantage  just  in  these  two 
very  important  respects. 

By  Clause  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague 
it  was  agreed  that  the  population  of 
Northern  Sleswick  should  be  allowed  by 
a  plebiscite  to  decide  whether  they  would 
return  to  Danish  allegiance  or  remain  un¬ 
der  Prussia.  Relying  on  a  speedy  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promise  contained  in  this 
clause,  a  very  great  number  of  Danes  in 
Northern  Sleswick  emigrated  to  Den¬ 
mark,  hoping  to  return  when  a  plebiscite 
has  made  the  country  Danish  again,  while 
many  others  went  to  America.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  by  emigration  this  small  prov¬ 
ince,  with  about  150,000  people,  lost  some 
50,000  inhabitants,  who  took  with  them 
capital  amounting  to  112,000,000  marks, 
or  about  £5,540,000.  And  of  course  it 
was  not  the  old  and  feeble,  but  the  flower 
of  the  population,  mainly  young  men, 
who  left  their  country.  Many  more  of 
the  inhabitants,  believing  that  the  prov¬ 
ince  would  soon  again  become  Danish, 
elected  to  retain  their  Danish  citizenship 
while  still  remaining  in  Sleswick. 

But  Bismarck  repealed  Clause  5  of  the 
Prague  'Treaty.  And  the  people  who  had 
left  their  country  were  not  permitted  to 
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retnrn,  nor  were  those  (estimated  at 
about  6,000  adult  men)  who,  while  stay¬ 
ing  at  nome,  had  remained  faithful  to 
Denmark  permitted  to  become  Prussian 
citizens  and  thus  acquire  the  right  to 
vote.  Depopulated  and  impoverished,  the 
country  Lad  to  choose  between  submis¬ 
sion  and  continuation  of  the  unequal 
fight  against  the  overwhelming  efforts  of 
Germanisation.  They  did  not  hesitate: 
they  chose  to  fight.  And  so  well  have 
they  fought  that  after  an  unavoidable 
retrogression  there  w  now  a  steady  al¬ 
though  slow  progress  in  numbers  and  in 
economic  conditions. 

When  a  population  of  150,000  during 
less  than  half  a  generation  loses  about  a 
third  of  its  numbers— mostly  young  men 
—and  a  large  amount  of  capital,  an  ini¬ 
tial  decline  is  of  course  unavoidable. 
Some  farmers  sold  their  land  to  Germans 
when  they  emigrated,  many  more  have 
subsequently  been  compelled  to  do  it. 
Their  sons  having  emigrated  and  not  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  return,  they  had  no  one 
to  whom  they  could  leave  their  farms, 
and  the  great  drain  of  capital  prevented 
many  a  young  Danish  man  with  German 
citizen  rights  from  becoming  a  purchaser. 
And  the  great  emigration  had  to  such  an 
extent  depleted  the  country  of  young  men 
that  agricultural  laborers  were  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  German  farmers 
could  obtain  laborers  from  Denmark;  but 
if  a  man  had  voted  Danish  at  the  elec¬ 
tions  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  Dan¬ 
ish  servants.  And  the  immigrated  tJer- 
man  laborers  were  not  only  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  Danes,  but  the  farmers  did 
not  understand  their  language.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  wondere<l 
at  that  some  of  the  Danish  farmers  in 
Sleswick,  as  they  grew  too  old  to  manage 
their  farms,  lost  hope  and  sold  to  Ger¬ 
mans.  It  is  much  more  wonderful  that 
the  decline  has  not  only  been  arrested 
but  has  been  followed  by  slow,  steady 
progress. 

When  the  Danes,  on  the  repeal  of  the 
above-mentioned  Clause  5,  recognized 
that  they  had  a  long  and  uphill  battle  be¬ 
fore  them,  they  arrayed  themselves  for  it, 
and  they  have  successfully  repelled  the 
unceasing  attack  of  their  powerful  foe. 
At  school  the  Danish  children  are 
taught  in  German,  a  language  they  do 
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uot  understand;  consequently  they  would 
grow  up  in  ignorance  were  it  not  for  the 
little  knowledge  their  parents  are  able  to 
impart.  The  country  is  deluged  with  of¬ 
ficials,  more  numerous  even  than  in  Rus¬ 
sia;  German  millionaires  buy  villas  in 
great  numbers  in  the  beautiful  country 
around  the  Sleswick  fiords;  all  that  is 
rich  and  noble  belongs  to  the  dominant 
race;  still  the  popuiation  does  not  waver. 
It  has  its  backbone  in  Danish  culture. 
Danish  literature  and  art  are  the  mental 
property  of  even  the  peasant-farmer,  and 
when  the  children— who  do  not  emigrate 
any  more — have  grown  up,  they  are  sent 
to  a  Danish  high  school  to  improve  their 
neglected  education.  And  they  return 
firm  in  their  resolution  to  take  up  the 
battle  where  the  old  generation  left  it. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  in  si)itee  of  her 
overpowering  strength,  Germany  has 
been  unable  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  little  band  of  Danes  on  her  Northern 
Frontier.  In  spite  of  German  Colonisa¬ 
tion  Associations,  in  spite  of  German 
land  banks  and  savings  banks  amply  pro¬ 
vided  with  capital  from  das  Vaterland, 
and  in  spite  of  the  German  Government, 
which  employs  the  large  funds  belonging 
to  the  Crown  lands  and  forests  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  land  from  the  Danes, 
in  spite  of  all  this  the  Danes  are  slowly 
re-acquiring  their  paternal  soil. 

With  regard  to  Sleswick,  there  are  uo 
statistics  available  like  the  figures  in  the 
Prussian  Statistical  Year-book.  But  by 
private  initiative  this  want  has  been  part¬ 
ly  made  good,  a  careful  inquiry,  under¬ 
taken  in  J893,  having  been  made  into  the 
national  sentiment  of  every  farmer  in  the 
whole  of  Northern  Sleswick.  This  in¬ 
quiry  did  uot  comprise  cottagers  and  peas¬ 
ant  farmers  with  less  than  two  horses, 
and  is  necessarily  ra|her  incomplete;  but 
it  gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  state  of  na¬ 
tional  feeling  of  the  whole  country,  the 
cottagers  being  if  anything  more  Danish 
than  the  farmers. 

According  to  this  inquiry  there  were  in 
Northern  Sleswick  5,946  farms  with  more 
than  two  horses.  Of  these  there  were  al¬ 
ready  in  18G3,  before  the  cession  of  the 
country  to  Prussia,  955  farms  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  decidedly  German  sym¬ 
pathies,  while  256  were  in  possession  of 


waverers  and  4,735  were  owned  by 
Danes.  ITie  large  number  of  German 
sympathisers  of  course  did  not  represent 
German-speaking  men,  nor  even  men  in 
favor  of  a  union  with  Prussia,  but  to  a 
large  extent  only  sympathisers  with  the 
idea  of  a  united,  independent  Sleswick- 
Holstein.  Still  there  they  were,  and 
when  Prussia  had  annexed  the  country 
they  had  only  a  short  step  to  take  in  or¬ 
der  to  become  Prussians.  And  when, 
after  1864,  the  way  to  honor  and  favor 
lay  with  the  Germans,  it  was  naturally 
feared  that  their  number  would  immense¬ 
ly  increase.  But  nothing  of  this  to<A 
place.  What  the  Germans  have  gained 
they  have  gained  by  purchase  from  those 
Danes  who  owing  to  the  circumstances 
described  above  could  not  keep  their 
farms  and  could  not  find  Danish  pur¬ 
chasers. 

And  the  gain  is  poor  enough  in  itself. 
For  after  30  years  of  oppression  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  only  slightly  changed  in  favor 
of  the  Germans,  4,629  farms  being  owned 
by  Danes,  299  by  waverers,  and  1,018 
by  Germans;  that  is  to  say,  the  Danes 
had  lost  106  farms,  of  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  gained  63  and  the  waverers  43. 

Truly  at  that  rate  the  Germans  would 
have  had  work  enough  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  they  could  even  obtain 
a  slight  majority  amongst  the  farmers  of 
Northern  Sleswick.  But  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  will  show,  the  Germans,  far 
from  being  able  to  maintain  even  this 
progress,  have  reached  their  zenith  and 
started  on  a  retrograde  movement,  which 
still  continues.  For  the  young  Danes  do 
not  emigrate  any  more;  they  stay  at 
home,  become  Prussian  soldiers,  and  take 
over  the  farms  of  their  fathers.  Conse¬ 
quently  while  in  1883  there  were  4,626 
Danish,  288  waverer,  and  1,932  German 
farms,  and  in  1888  there  were  4,603  Dan¬ 
ish,  305  waverer  and  1,038  German 
farms,  the  tide  turned  during  the  next 
five  years,  with  the  result  that  in  1893 
there  were  4,669  Danish.  299  waverer 
and  1,018  German  farms.  This,  then, 
was  the  result  of  the  Germanising  efforts 
of  the  first  30  years,  and  no  amount  of 
renewed  reinression  has  been  able  to  stem 
the  tide.  For  the  Danish  farmers  will  not 
become  Germans  any  more  than  their 
Polish  fellow-citizens.  They  continue  to 
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talk  Danish,  they  teach  the  immigrated 
Germans  to  talk  Danish,  and,  very  fre¬ 
quently,  the  sons  of  these  Germans  be¬ 
come  as  zealous  Danes  as  their  neighbors. 
Even  in  the  schools  the  Danish  boys  are 
making  proselytes  amongst  the  immi¬ 
grated  children,  so  it  will  probably  be 
very  nearly  correct  to  put  the  proportion 
of  farms  at  the  present  time  in  Danish 
and  German  possession  dowm  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures:  4,678  Danes,  285  waver- 
ers,  983  Germans. 

Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
overwhelmingly  mighty  Germany  con¬ 
quered  Denmark  and  commenced  Ger¬ 
manising  the  annexed  provinces.  Forty 
years  have  elapsed,  and  German  culture 
and  language  find  themselves  very  nearly 
in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
farmers  as  they  were  when  Germany 
conquered  them  sword  in  hand.  But  what 
about  the  peasant  farmers  and  cottagers; 
have  they  not  deserted  their  old  cohirs? 
No!  no  more  than  the  farmers;  perhaps 
rather  less.  A  number  of  the  young 
men  have  undoubtedl.v  been  tempted  to 
enter  the  enormously  large  army  of  petty 
officials  with  which  Prussia  is  trying  in 
vain  to  swamp  Sleswick.  They  have  be¬ 
come  school  teachers,  railway  and  postal 
employes,  and  whatever  else  the  three 
thousand  officals  necessary  to  govern  a 
population  of  hardly  150,000  are  called. 
But  even  then  they  are  not  nearly  all  of 
them  Germans  at  heart,  it  being  for  very 
many  of  them  only  a  question  of  bread 
and  butter.  And  at  any  rate  they  cease 
to  be  peasant  farmers,  while  the  holding 
from  which  they  have  come  remains  in 
Danish  pos8es.sion. 

The  peasant  farmers  and  cottagers  con¬ 
tinue  to  remain  Danish,  and  the  reason 
of  it  is  obvious.  They  have  all  expe¬ 
rienced  what  Prussian  militarism  means, 
and  have  all  had  enough  of  it  during  their 
three  years  of  military  service.  Most  of 
them  have  started  in  life  as  agricultural 
laborers,  and  know  how  a  German  “Jun¬ 
ker”  treats  his  hands,  and  all  of  them 
have  at  one  time  or  other  had  to  do  with 
the  German  authorities  and  learnt  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  spirit  of  German  bureau¬ 
cracy  for  all  it  is  worth.  And  finally 
most  of  them  understand  that  if  their 
life  is  one  long  dreary  struggle  for  daily 
bread,  it  is  because  daily  bread  has  been 
made  artificially  dear  by  the  preposterous 
protective  duties  and  all  the  otherindirect 
taxation  required  to  fill  the  insatiableGer- 
man  war-chest.  They  live  too  near  Den¬ 
mark  not  to  compare  their  own  condition 
with  their  fellow-workers  there.  While 


the  Danish  farmers  in  'Sleswick  have 
found  an  impregnable  fortress  for  them¬ 
selves  in  Danish  culture  and  Danish  in¬ 
tellectual  life,  the  cottagers  have  not  yet 
lifted  their  heads  above  the  soil.  For 
them  the  economic  question  is  of  supreme 
importance.  No  wonder,  then,  when  they 
compare  their  own  lot  with  that  of  a 
Danish  peasant  farmer's,  when  they  see 
what  is  done  for  him  and  how  very  much 
happier  his  lot  is  than  theirs,  no  wonder, 
then,  that  they  would  gladly  renounce 
the  very  expensive  honor  of  belonging  to 
the  great  German  empire  and  be  quite 
satisfied  with  owning  allegiance  to  the 
diminutive  but  happy  Denmark,  where 
political  and  economic  freedom  is  much 
more  than  empty  words. 

While  thus  the  Germanising  efforts 
have  been  a  failure  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  is  somewhat  different  in  the 
towns.  In  the  small  towns  of  'Northern 
Sleswick  the  German  officials  are  aggre¬ 
gated  in  such  enormous  numbers  as  to 
give  an  impression  of  a  successful  Ger- 
manisation.  In  particular,  by  building  a 
number  of  local  railways  enormously  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  the 
Government  has  had  two  objects  in  view; 
to  fill  the  towns  with  railway-officials 
and  economically  to  weaken  the  Danish 
taxpayers  who  nave  to  find  most  of  the 
money  for  these  railways.  But  in  spile 
of  the  railway  building  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  other  unsolicited  public  works  that 
have  been  undertaken  with  these  two  ob¬ 
jects  in  view,  even  in  the  towns  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  is  Danish,  and 
even  there  there  would  not  be  many  Ger¬ 
mans  left  if  to-morrow  the  German  offi¬ 
cials  and  their  retainers  were  to  go  back 
to  the  Vaterland. 

*«««««« 

The  German  Empire  was  founded  by 
the  sword;  it  is  kept  together  by  the 
sword — the  only  tool  which  Germans,  in 
spite  of  all  their  industrial  and  scientific 
ability,  appear  to  understand  the  wield¬ 
ing  of  with  real  success.  But  the  sword 
is  not  by  any  means  a  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  against  a  subjugated  race  striving 
to  defend  its  nationality  and  culture. 
And  when  the  sword  is  met  by  the  plow¬ 
share,  then  it  will  only  be  able  to  give  a 
blow  in  the  air.  All  the  while  the  land  is 
slowly  but  surely  being  plowed  away 
from  under  the  hand  that  wields  the 
sword,  and  when  some  day  the  German 
sword  is  broken  or  perhaps  itself  made 
into  plowshares,  the  conquered  races  wdll 
still  speak  their  own  language  on  their 
own  soil. 
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From  a  College  Window. 


PART  II. 

(From  th«  ComhHl  Magazine.) 


HE  sun  flares  red  behind  leaf¬ 
less  elms  and  battlemented 
towers  as  I  come  in  from  a 
lonely  walk  beside  the  river; 
a'bove  the  chimney-tops  hangs 
a  thin  veil  of  drifting  smoke,  blue  in  the 
golden  light.  The  games  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  are  just  coming  to  an  end;  a  stream 
of  long-coated  spectators  sets  towards  the 
town,  mingled  with  the  parti-colored 
muddied  figdres  of  the  players.  I  have 
been  strolling  half  the  afternoon  along 
the  rfver  bank,  watching  the  boats  pass¬ 
ing  up  and  down;  hearing  the  shrill  cries 
of  coxes,  the  measured  plash  of  oars, 
the  rhythmical  rattle  of  rowlocks,  inter¬ 
mingled  at  intervals  with  the  harsh 
grinding  of  the  chain-ferries.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  I  was  rowing  here 
myself  in  one  of  these  boats,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  renew  the  experience.  I 
cannot  conceive  why  and  in  what  mo¬ 
ment  of  feeble  good-nature  or  misapplied 
patriotism  I  ever  consented  to  lend  a 
hand.  I  was  not  a  good  oar,  and  did  not 
become  a  better  one;  I  had  no  illusions 
about  my  performance,  and  any  momen¬ 
tary  complacency  was  generally  sternly 
dispelled  by  the  harsh  criticism  of  the 
coach  on  the  bank,  when  we  rested  for 
a  moment  to  receive  our  meed  of  praise 
or  blame.  But  though  I  have  no  sort 
of  wish  to  repent  the  process,  to  renew 
the  slavery  which  I  found  frankly  and 
consistently  intolerable,  I  find  myself 
looking  on  at  the  cheerful  scene  with  an 
amusement  in  which  mingles  a  shadow 
of  pain,  because  I  feel  that  I  have  parted 
with  something,  a  certain  buoyancy  and 
elasticity  of  body,  and  perhaps  spirit,  of 
which  I  was  not  conscious  at  the  time, 
but  which  I  now  realize  that  I  must  have 
possessed.  It  is  with  an  admiration 
mingled  with  envy  that  I  see  these  youth¬ 
ful.  shapely  figures,  bare-necked  and 
hare-kneed,  swinging  rhythmically  past. 
I  watch  a  brisk  crew  lift  a  boat  out  of 
the  water  by  a  boat-ihouse;  half  of  them 
duck  underneath  to  get  hold  of  the  other 
side,  and  they  march  up  the  grating  gravel 
in  a  solemn  procession.  I  see  a  pair  of 
cheerful  young  ihen.  released  from  tub¬ 


bing,  execute  a  wild  and  inconsequent 
dance  upon  the  water’s  edge;  I  see  a 
solemn  conference  of  deep  import  be¬ 
tween  a  stroke  and  a  coach.  I  see  a  neat, 
clean-limbed  young  man  go  airily  up  to 
a  well-earned  tea,  without,  I  hope,  a  care 
or  an  anxiety  in  his  mind,  expecting  and 
intending  to  spend  an  agreeable  evening. 
“Oh,  Jones  of  Trinity,  oh.  Smith  of 
Queen’s,’’  I  think  to  myself,  “tua  si  bona 
noris!  Make  the  best  of  the  good  time, 
my  boy,  before  you  go  off  to  the  office 
or  the  fourth-form  room,  or  the  country 
parish!  Live  virtuously,  make  honest 
friends,  read  the  good  old  books,  lay  up  a 
store  of  kindly  recollections,  of  firelit 
rooms  in  venerable  courts,  of  pleasant 
talks,  of  innocent  festivities.  Very  fresh 
is  the  brisk  morning  air,  very  fragrant 
is  the  newly-lighted  bird’s-eye,  very  lively 
is  the  clink  of  knives  and  forks,  very 
keen  is  the  savor  of  the  roast  beef  that 
floats  up  to  the  dark  rafters  of  the  Col 
lege  Hall.  But  the  days  are  short  and 
the  terms  are  few;  and  do  not  forget  to 
l)e  a  sensible  as  well  as  a  good-humored 
young  man.*’ 

Tliackeray,  in  a  delightful  ballad,  in¬ 
vites  a  pretty  page  to  wait  till  he  comes 
to  forty  years;  well,  I  have  waited — in¬ 
deed.  I  have  somewhat  overshot  the 
mark — and  to-day  the  sight  of  all  this 
brisk  life,  going  on  just  as  it  used  to 
do,  nith  the  same  insouciance  and  the 
same  merriment,  makes  me  wish  to  re¬ 
flect,  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  to  see 
if  it  is  all  loss,  all  declension,  or  whether 
there  is  something  left,  some  strength  in 
what  remains  behind. 

I  have  a  theory  that  one  ought  to  grow 
older  in  a  tranquil  and  appropriate  way, 
that  one  ought  to  be  x)erfectly  contented 
with  one’s  time  of  life,  that  amusements 
and  pursuits  ought  to  alter  naturally  and 
eaelily,  and  not  be  regretfully  abandoned. 
One  ought  not  to  be  dragged  protesting 
from  the  scene,  catching  desperately  at 
every  doorway  and  balustrade;  one 
should  walk  off  smiling.  It  is  easier 
said  than  done.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
moment  when  a  man  first  recognizes  that 
he  is  out  of  place  in  the  football  field. 
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that  he  cannot  stoou  with  the  old  agility 
to  pick  up  a  skimming  stroke  to  cover- 
point,  that  dancdng  is  rather  too  heat¬ 
ing  to  be  decorous,  that  he  cannot  walk 
all  day  without  undue  somnolence  after 
dinner,  or  rush  off  after  a  heavy  meal 
without  indigestion.  These  are  sad  mo¬ 
ments  which  we  all  of  us  reach,  but 
which  are  better  laughed  over  than  fret¬ 
ted  over.  And  a  man  w'ho,  out  of  sheer 
inability  to  part  from  boyhood,  clings 
desperately  and  with  apoplectic  puffings 
to  these  things  is  an  essentlially  gro¬ 
tesque  figure.  To  listen  to  young  men 
discussing  one  of  these  my  belated  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  to  hear  one  enforcing 
on  another  the  amusement  to  be  gained 
from  watching  the  old  buffer’s  man¬ 
oeuvres,  is  a  lesson  against  undue  youth¬ 
fulness.  One  can  indeed  give  amusement 
without  I0.SS  of  dignity  by  being  open  to 
being  induced  to  join  in  such  things  occa- 
.sionally  in  an  elderly  way,  without  any 
attempt  to  disguise  deficiencies.  But  that 
is  the  most  that  ought  to  ibe  attempted. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  all  is  to  subside 
into  the  genial  and  interested  looker-on. 
to  be  ready  to  applaud  the  game  you 
cannot  play,  and  to  admire  the  dexterity 
you  cannot  rival. 

What  then,  if  any,  are  the  gains  that 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  youthful  prow¬ 
ess?  They  are,  I  can  contentedly  say, 
many  and  great.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  the  loss  of  a  qualdty  which  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  pain 
among  the  young,  the  quality  of  self- 
consciousness.  How  often  was  one's 
Iteace  of  mind  ruined  by  gaucherie. 
by  shyness,  by  the  painful  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  nothing  to  say,  and 
still  more  painful  consciousness  of  hav¬ 
ing  said  the  wrong  thing  in  the  wrong 
way!  Of  course,  it  was  all  immensely 
exaggerated.  If  one  went  into  chapel, 
for  instance,  with  a  straw  hat,  which 
one  had  forgotten  to  remove,  over  a 
surplice,  one  had  the  feeling  for  several 
days  that  it  was  written  in  letters  of  fire 
on  every  wall.  I  was  myself  an  ardent 
conversationalist  in  early  years,  and, 
with  the  charming  omniscience  of  youth, 
fancied  that  my  opinion  was  far  better 
worth  having  than  the  opinions  of  dons 
encrusted  with  pedantry  and  prejudice. 
But  if  I  found  myself  in  the  society  of 
these  petrified  persons,  by  the  time  that 
I  had  composed  a  suitable  remark,  the 
slender  opening  had  already  closed,  and 
my  contribution  was  either  not  uttere<l 
at  all,  or  hopelessly  belated  in  Sts  ap¬ 
pearance.  Or  some  deep  generalization 
drawn  from  the  dark  backward  of  my 
vast  experience  would  he  produced,  and 
either  nithlessly  ignored  or  contemptu¬ 


ously  corrected  by  some  unsympathetic 
elder  of  unyielding  voice  and  formed 
opinions.  And  then  there  was  the  crush¬ 
ing  sense,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
these  interviews,  of  having  been  put 
down  as  a  tiresome  and  heavy  young  man. 

I  fully  believed  in  my  own  liveliness  and 
sprightlhiess,  but  it  seemed  an  impossible 
task  to  persuade  my  elders  that  these 
qualities  w’ere  there.  A  good-natured, 
elderly  friend  used  times  to  rally  me 
upon  my  shyness,  and  say  that  it  all 
came  from  thinking  too  much  about  my¬ 
self.  It  was  as  useless  as  if  one  told 
a  man  with  a  toothache  that  it  was  mere 
self-absorption  that  made  bim  suffer. 
For  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disease 
of  self-conscdouness  is  incident  to  intelli¬ 
gent  youth.  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  in  the 
terrible  self-revealing  journals  which  she 
wrote,  describes  a  visit  that  she  paid  to 
someone  who  had  expressed  an  interest 
in  her  and  a  desire  to  see  her.  She 
says  that  as  she  passed  the  threshold  of 
the  room  she  breathed  a  prayer.  “O  God. 
make  me  worth  seeing!”  How  often 
used  one  to  desire  to  make  an  impression, 
to  make  oneself  felt  and  appreciated! 

Well,  all  that  uneasy  craving  has  left 
me.  I  no  longer  have  any  particular  de¬ 
sire  for  or  expectation  of  being  impress¬ 
ive.  One  likes,  of  course,  to  feel  brisk 
and  lively;  but  whereas  in  the  old  days 
I  used  to  enter  a  circle  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  endeavoring  to  be  felt,  of  giving 
pleasure  and  interest,  I  now  go  in  the 
humble  hope  of  recei^Ung  either.  The 
result  is  that,  having  got  ri<l  to  a  great 
extent  of  this  pompous  and  self-regard¬ 
ing  attitude  of  mind,  I  not  only  find  my¬ 
self  more  at  ease,  but  I  also  find  other 
people  infinitely  more  interesting.  In¬ 
stead  of  laying  one’s  frigate  alongside 
of  another  craft  withr  the  intention  of 
conducting  a  boarding  ex|>edition,  one 
pays  a  genial  visit  by  means  of  the  long¬ 
boat  with  all  the  circumstames  of  cour¬ 
tesy  and  amiability.  Instead  of  desiring 
to  make  conquests,  I  am  glad  enough  to 
be  tolerated.  I  dare,  too,  to  say  what 
I  think,  not  alert  for  any  symptoms  of 
contradiction,  but  fully  aware  that  my 
own  point  of  view  is  but  one  of  many, 
and  quite  prepared  to  revise  it.  In  the 
old  days  I  demanded  agreement;  I  am 
now  amused  by  divergence.  In  the  old 
days  I  deeired  to  convince;  I  am  now 
only  too  thankful  to  be  convinced  of 
error  and  ignorance.  I  now  no  longer 
shrink  from  saying  that  I  know  nothing 
of  a  subject;  in  old  days  I  used  to  make 
a  pretence  of  omniscience,  and  had  to 
submit  irritably  to  being  tamely  un¬ 
masked.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  must 
have  been  an  unpleasant  young  man 
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enough,  but  I  humbly  hope  that  I  was 
not  so  disagreeable  as  might  appear. 

Another  privilege  of  advancing  years 
is  the  decreasing  tyranny  of  convention. 
I  used  to  desire  to  do  the  right  thing, 
to  know  the  right  people,  to  play  the 
right  games.  I  did  not  reflect  whether 
it  was  worth  the  sacrifice  of  personal  in¬ 
terest;  it  was  all-important  to  be  in  the 
awim.  Very  gradually  I  discovered  that 
other  people  troubled  their  heads  very 
little  about  what  one  did;  that  the  right 
people  were  often  the  most  tiresome  and 
the  most  conventional,  and  that  the  only 
games  which  were  worth  playing  were 
the  games  which  one  enjoyed.  I  used 
to  undergo  miseries  in  staying  at  un¬ 
congenial  houses,  in  accepting  shooting' 
invitations  when  I  could  not  shoot,  in 
going  to  dances  because  the  people  whom 
I  knew  w'ere  going.  Of  course  one  has 
plenty  of  disagreeable  duties  to  perform 
in  any  case;  but  I  discovered  gradually 
that  to  adopt  the  principle  of  doing  dis¬ 
agreeable  things  which  w'ere  supposed 
to  be  amusing  and  agreeable  was  to  mis¬ 
understand  the  whole  situation. 

Now,  if  I  am  asked  to  stay  at  a  tire¬ 
some  house,  I  refuse;  I  decline  invita¬ 
tions  to  garden  parties  and  public  pin¬ 
ners  and  dances,  because  I  know'  that 
they  will  bore  me;  and  as  to  games,  I 
never  play  them  if  I  can  help,  because  I 
find  that  they  do  not  entertain  me.  Of 
course  there  are  occasions  when  one  is 
wanted  to  fill  a  gap,  and  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman 
to  conform,  and  to  do  it  with  a  good 
grace.  Again,  I  am  not  at  the  mercy 
of  small  prejudices,  as  I  used  to  be.  Ajs 
a  young  man,  if  I  disliked  the  cut  of  a 
person’s  whiskers  or  the  fashion  of  his 
clothes,  if  I  considered  his  manner  to  be 
abrupt  or  unpleasing,  if  1  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  subjects,  I  set  him  down  as 
an  impossible  person,  and  made  no 
further  attempt  to  form  acquaintance. 

Now  I  know  that  these  are  superficial 
things,  and  that  a  kind  heart  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  personality  are  not  inconsistent 
with  boots  of  a  grotesque  shape  and 
even  with  mutton-chop  whiskers.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  small  oddities  and  dif¬ 
ferences  have  grown  to  have  a  distinct 
value  and  form  a  pleasing  variety.  If 
a  person’s  manner  is  unattractive,  I 
often  find  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  shyness  or  an  awkwardness  which  dis¬ 
appears  the  moment  that  familiarity  is 
established.  My  standard  is,  in  fact, 
lower,  and  I  am  more  tolerant.  I  am 
not,  I  confess,  wholly  tolerant,  but  my  in¬ 
tolerance  is  reserved  for  qualities  and  not 
for  extwnals.  I  still  fly  swiftly  from 
long-winded,  pompous  and  contemptuous 


persons;  but  if  their  company  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  I  have  at  least  learnt  to  hold 
my  tongue.  The  other  day  I  was  at  a 
country  house  where  an  old  and  extreme¬ 
ly  tiresome  general  laid  down  the  law 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mutiny,  w’here  he 
had  fought  as  a  youthful  subaltern.  I 
was  pretty  sure  that  he  was  making  the 
most  grotesque  misstatements,  but  I  was 
not  in  a  position  to  contradict  them. 
Next  the  General  was  a  courteous,  weary 
old  gentleman,  who  sate  with  his  finger¬ 
tips  pressed  together,  smiling  and  nod¬ 
ding  at  intervals.  Half  an  hour  later  we 
were  lighting  our  candles.  Tlie  General 
strode  fiercely  up  to  bed,  leaving  a  com¬ 
pany  of  yawning  and  dispirited  men  be¬ 
hind.  The  old  gentleman  came  up  to  me 
and,  as  he  took  a  light,  said  with  an  in¬ 
clination  of  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  parting  figure,  “The  poor  General  is 
a  good  deal  misinformed.  I  didn’t  choose 
to  say  anything,  but  I  know’  something 
about  the  subject,  because  I  w’as  private 
secretary  to  the  Secretary  for  War.’’ 

That  was  the  right  attitude,  I  thought, 
for  the  gentlemanly  philosopher;  and  I 
have  learnt  from  my  old  friend  the  les¬ 
son  not  to  choose  to  say  anything  if  a 
turbulent  and  pompous  person  lays  dow’u 
the  law  on  subjects  with  which  I  happen 
to  be  acquainted. 

Again,  there  is  another  gain  that  re¬ 
sults  from  advancing  years.  I  think  it  is 
true  that  there  w’ere  sharper  ecstasies  in 
youth,  keener  perceptions,  more  passion¬ 
ate  thrills;  but  then  the  mind  also  dipped 
more  swiftly  and  helplessly  into  dis¬ 
couragement,  dreariness  and  despair.  I 
do  not  think  that  life  is  so  rapturous, 
but  it  certainly  is  vastly  more  Interesting. 
W’hen  I  was  young  there  were  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  things  about  which  I  did  not 
care.  I  was  all  for  poetry  and  art;  I 
found  history  tedious,  science  tiresome, 
politics  insupportable.  Now  I  may 
thankfully  say  it  is  wholly  different.  The 
time  of  youth  was  the  opening  to  me  of 
many  doors  of  life.  Sometimes  a  door 
opened  upon  a  mysterious  and  wonderful 
place,  an  enchanted  forest,  a  solemn  ave¬ 
nue,  a  sleeping  glade;  often,  too,  it 
opened  into  some  dusty  work-a-day  place, 
full  of  busy  forms  bent  Over  intolerable 
tasks,  whizzing  wheels,  dark  gleaming 
machinery,  the  din  of  "the  factory  and 
the  workshop.  Sometimes,  too,  a  door 
would  open  into  a  bare  and  melancholy 
place,  a  hillside  strewn  with  stones,  an 
interminable  plain  of  sand;  worst  of  all, 
a  place  would  sometimes  be  revealed 
which  was  full  of  suffering,  anguish  and 
hopeless  woe,  shadowed  with  fears  and 
sins  From  such  prospects  I  turned  with 
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groans  unutterable;  but  the  air  of  the 
accursed  place  would  hang  about  me  for 
days.  These  surprises,  these  strange  sur¬ 
mises  crowded  in  fast  upon  me. 

How  different  the  world  was  from 
what  the  careless  forecast  of  boyhood 
had  pictured  it!  How  strange,  how 
beautiful,  and  yet  how  terrible!  As 
life  went  on  the  beauty  increased,  and 
a  calmer,  quieter  beauty  made  itself  re¬ 
vealed;  in  youth  I  looked  for  strange, 
impressive,  haunted  beauties,  things  that 
might  deeply  stir  and  move;  but  year  by 
year  a  simpler,  sweeter,  healthier  kind  of 
beauty  made  itself  felt;  such  beauty  as 
lies  on  the  bare,  lightly  washed,  faintly 
tinted  hillside  of  winter,  all  delicate 
greens  and  brow’ns,  so  far  removed  from 
the  rich  summer  luxuriance,  and  yet  so 
austere,  so  pure.  I  grew  to  love  differ¬ 
ent  books  too.  In  youth  one  demanded 
a  generous  glow,  a  fire  of  passion,  a 
richly  tinged  current  of  emotion;  but  by 
degrees  came  the  love  of  sober,  subdued 
reflection,  a  cooler  world  (in  which,  if 
one  could  not  rest,  one  might  at  least 
travel  equably  and  gladly,  with  a  far 
wider  range  of  experience,  a  larger,  if 
a  fainter,  hope.  I  grew  to  demand  less 
of  the  world,  less  of  Nature,  less  of  peo¬ 
ple;  and  behold,  a  whole  range  of  subtler 
and  gentler  emotions  came  into  sight, 
like  the  blue  hills  of  the  distance,  pure 
and  low.  The  whole  movement  of  the 
world,  past  and  present,  became  intelli¬ 
gible  and  dear.  I  saw  the  humanity  that 
lies  behind  political  and  constitutional 
questions,  the  strong,  simple  forces  that 
move  like  a  steady  stream  behind  the 
froth  and  foam  of  personality.  If  in 
youth  I  believed  that  personality  and  in¬ 
fluence  could  sw’ay  and  mould  the  world, 
in  later  years  I  have  come  to  see  that 
the  strongest  and  fiercest  characters  are 
only  the  river-wrack,  the  broken  boughs, 
the  torn  grasses  that  whirl  and  spin  in 
the  tongue  of  the  creeping  flood,  and  that 
there  is  a  ddm  resistless  force  behind 
them  that  marches  on  unheeding  and 
drives  them  in  the  forefront  of  the  inun¬ 
dation.  Things  that  had  seemed  drearily 
theoretical,  dry,  axiomatic,  platitudinal, 
showed  themselves  to  be  great  generali¬ 
zations  from  a  torrent  of  human  effort 
and  mortal  endeavor.  And  thus  all  the 
mass  of  detail  and  human  relation  that 
had  been  rudely  set  aside  by  the  insolent 
prejudices  of  youth  under  the  generic 
name  of  business,  came  slowly  to  have 
an  intense  and  living  significance.  I 
cannot  trace  the  process  in  detail;  but 
I  became  aware  of  the  fulness,  the  en¬ 
ergy,  the  matchless  it  terest  of  the  world, 
and  the  vitality  of  a  hundred  thoughts 


that  had  seemed  to  me  the  dreariest  ab¬ 
stractions. 

Then,  too,  the  greatest  gain  of  all, 
there  comes  a  sort  of  patience.  In  youth 
mistakes  seemed  irreparable,  calamities 
intolerable,  ambitions  realizable,  disap¬ 
pointments  unbearable.  An  anxiety  hung 
like  a  dark  impenetrable  cloud,  a  dis¬ 
appointment  poisoned  the  springs  of  life. 
But  now  I  have  learned  that  mistakes 
can  often  be  set  right,  that  anxieties 
fade,  that  calamities  have  sometimes  a 
compensating  joy,  that  an  ambition  re¬ 
alized  is  not  always  pleasurable,  that  a 
disappointment  is  often  of  itself  a  rich 
incentive  to  try  again.  One  learns  to 
look  over  troubles,  instead  of  looking  into 
them;  one  learns  that  hope  lis  more  un¬ 
conquerable  than  grief.  And  so  there 
flows  into  the  gap  the  certainty  that  one 
can  make  more  of  misadventures,  of 
unpromising  people,  of  painful  experi¬ 
ences  than  one  had  ever  hoped.  It  may 
not  be,  nay,  it  is  not  so  eager,  so  full- 
blooded  a  spirit;  but  it  is  a  serener,  a 
more  interesting,  a  happier  outlook. 

And  so,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his 
island,  striking  a  balance  of  my  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  good  points  predomi¬ 
nate.  Of  course  there  still  remains  the 
intensely  human  instinct,  which  survives 
all  the  lectures  of  moralists,  the  desire 
to  eat  one’s  cake  and  also  to  have  it. 
One  wants  to  keep  the  gains  of  middle 
life  and  not  to  part  with  the  glow  of 
youth.  “The  tragedy  of  growing  old,” 
says  a  brilliant  writer,  “is  the  remaining 
young;”  that  is  to  say,  that  the  spirit 
does  not  age  as  fast  as  the  body.  The 
sorrows  of  life  lie  in  the  imagination,  in 
the  power  to  recall  the  good  days  that 
have  been  and  the  old  sprightly  feelings; 
and  in  the  power,  too,  to  forecast  the 
slow  overshadowing  and  decay  of  age. 
But  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said  that 
the  worst  evil  one  has  to  endure  is  the 
anticipation  of  the  calamities  that  do 
not  happen;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
thing  to  alim  at  is  to  live  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  day  and  for  the  day.  I  do 
not  mean  in  an  epicurean  fashion,  by 
taking  prodigally  all  the  pleasure  that 
one  can  get,  like  a  spendthrift  of  the 
happiness  that  is  meant  to  last  a  lifetime, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  Newman’s  hymn: 

I  do  not  ask  to  see 

The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

Even  now  I  find  that  I  am  gaining  a 
certain  power,  instinctively,  I  suppose, 
in  making  the  most  of  the  day  and  hour. 
In  old  days,  if  I  had  a  disagreeable 
engagement  ahead  of  me,  something  to 
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which  I  looked  forward  with  anxiety  or 
dislike,  I  used  to  find  that  it  poisoned 
my  cup.  Now  it  is  beginning  to  be  the 
other  way;  and  I  find  myself  with  a 
heightened  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  quiet 
and  peaceful  days  that  have  to  intervene 
before  the  fateful  morning  dawns.  I 
used  to  awake  in  the  morning  on  the 
days  that  were  still  my  own  before  the 
day  which  1  dreaded,  and  begin,  in  that 
agitated  mood  which  used  to  accompany 
the  return  of  consciousness  after  sleep, 
when  the  mind  is  alert  but  unbalanced, 
to  anticipate  the  thing  I  feared,  and  feel 
that  I  could  not  face  it.  Now  I  tend  to 
awake  and  say  to  myself,  ‘‘Well,  at  any 
rate  I  have  still  to-day  in  my  own 
hands;”  and  then  the  very  day  itself  has 
a  heightened  value  from  the  feeling  that 
the  uncomfortable  experience  lies  ahead. 
I  suppose  that  is  the  secret  of  the  placid 
enjoyment  which  the  very  old  so  often 
display.  They  seem  so  near  the  dark 
gate,  and  yet  so  entirely  indifferent  to 
the  thought  of  it;  so  absorbed  in  little 
leisurely  trifles,  happy  with  a  childlike 
happiness. 

And  thus  I  went  slowly  hack  to  College 
in  that  gathering  gloom  that  seldom  fails 
to  bring  a  certain  peace  to  the  mind.  The 
porter  sate,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender, 
in  his  comfortable  den,  reading  a  paper. 
The  lights  were  beginning  to  appear  in 
the  court,  and  the  firelight  flickered 
briskly  upon  walls  hung  with  all  the 
pleasant  signs  of  youthful  life,  the 
groups,  the  family  photographs,  the  sus¬ 
pended  oar,  the  cap  of  glory.  So  when 
I  entered  my  book-lined  rooms  and  heard 
the  kettle  sing  its  comfortable  song  on 
the  hearth,  and  reflected  that  I  had  a 
few  letters  to  write,  an  interesting  book 
to  turn  over,  a  pleasant  ‘Hall  dinner  to 


look  forward  to,  and  that,  after  a  space 
of  talk,  an  undergraduate  or  two  were 
coming  to  talk  over  a  leisurely  piece  of 
work,  an  essay  or  a  translation,  1  was 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  acquiesce  in 
my  disabilities,  to  purr  like  an  elderly 
cat,  and  to  feel  that  while  I  had  the 
priceless  boon  of  leisure,  set  in  a  frame¬ 
work  of  small  duties,  there  was  much 
to  be  said  for  life,  and  that  I  was  a  poor 
creature  if  I  could  not  be  soberly  con¬ 
tent. 

Of  course  I  know  that  I  have  missed 
the  nearer  ties  of  life,  the  hearth,  the 
home,  the  companionship  of  a  wife,  the 
joys  and  interests  of  growing  girls  and 
boys  'But  if  a  man  is  fatherly  and 
kjndhearted,  he  will  find  plenty  of  young 
men  who  are  responsive  to  a  “paternal 
interest,  and  intensely  grateful  for  the 
good-humored  care  of  one  who  will  listen 
to  their  troubles,  their  difficulties,  and 
their  dreams.  I  have  two  or  three 
young  friends  who  tell  me  what  they  are 
doing,  and  what  they  hope  to  do;  I  have 
many  correspondents  who  were  friends 
of  mine  as  boys,  who  tell  me  from  time 
to  time  how  it  goes  with  them  in  the 
bigger  world,  and  who  like  in  return  to 
hear  something  of  my  own  doings. 

And  so  I  sit,  while  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  ticks  out  the  pleasant  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  fire  winks  and  crumbles  on 
the  hearth,  till  the  old  gyp  comes  tap¬ 
ping  at  the  door  to  learn  my  intentions 
for  the  evening;  and  then,  again,  I  pass 
out  into  the  court,  the  lighted  windows 
of  the  Hall  gleam  with  the  ancient  ar¬ 
morial  glass,  from  staircase  after  stair¬ 
case  come  troops  of  alert  gowned  figures, 
while  overhead,  above  all  the  pleasant 
stir  and  murmur  of  life,  hang  in  the  dark 
sky  the  unchanging  stars. 
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What  Is  Christianity? 

By  SAMULL  McCOMB. 


(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


IT  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  is,  in  tiie  sphere  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  question  of  the  hour. 
Various  causes,  speculative 
and  nractical,  have  conspired  to  make 
it  the  problem  in  a  peculiar  sense 
of  our  generation.  The  apologist  finds 
his  science  discredited,  for  he  is  uncer¬ 
tain  what  elements  in  the  complex  struc¬ 
ture  of  historical  Christianity  he  is  really 
concerned  to  defend  as  vital,  and  what  to 
abandon  as  accidental;  the  student  of 
comparative  religion  seeking  to  fix  the 
place  of  our  faith  in  relation  to  other 
forms  of  the  religious  spirit  is  compelled 
to  go  behind  institutions  and  dogma  to 
their  inner  essence,  to  that  which  gives 
them  significance  and  value;  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  aware  that  our  present  eccle¬ 
siastical  systems  grew  up  ages  before 
the  emergence  of  the  more  philosophical 
idea  of  religion  as  a  property  of  man  as 
man,  something  bound  up  with  the  very 
texture  of  human  nature,  is  anxious  to 
set  free  the  central  realities  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  from  the  traditional  vehicle, 
that  they  may  enter  into  and  possess  the 
thought-forms  of  the  Oriental  mind;  the 
preacher  at  home,  in  a  questioning  and 
critical  age,  amid  the  tottering  thrones 
of  tradition,  turns  from  a  pseudo-ortho- 
doxy,  with  its  blindness  to  the  true  per¬ 
spective  of  values,  to  search  for  the 
things  that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  learn 
“the  simplicity  that  is  in  Ohrist.” 

And  yet  the  problem  is  among  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  the  thinker  can  be 
called  upon  to  face.  For  Christianity 
stands  first  among  religions  in  many- 
sidedness,  elasticity,  capacity  to  assume 
different  forms,  to  pass  through  the  most 
diverse  vicissitudes  and  undergo  the 
greatest  transformations.  As  Professor 
Carpenter  remarks,  “It  is  very  early  car¬ 


ried  forth  into  the  world  of  Hellenic 
ideas  and  Roman  law.  It  becomes  heir 
to  an  empire.  It  establishes  itself  on  the 
civilization  of  a  vast  secular  order;  and, 
when  that  decays,  it  receives  new  vigor 
through  alliance  with  Teutonic  peoples. 
Architecture  and  art  became  its  hand¬ 
maidens.  Poetry  and  music  exalt  it. 

.  .  .  It  is  quickened  afresh  by  contact 
with  the  Creek  mind,  as  Aristotle  is 
brought  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Church.  It  is  planted  beyond  the  sea  by 
the  great  missions,  and  gradually  ex¬ 
tends  its  arms  all  round  the  globe.  The 
corruption  of  its  hierarchy  is  arrested 
by  the  shock  of  the  Reformation;  a  new 
outlook  is  gained  over  fresh  fields  of 
thought;  new  types  of  life  can  still  arise. 
.  .  .  The  noblest  European  literatures 
are  permeated  with  it;  philosophies  de¬ 
light  to  bring  themselves  into  accord  with 
its  teachings;  it  endeavors  to  assimilate 
the  last  great  product  of  the  human 
spirit— modem  science.” 

Greek  philosophy,  Roman  imperialism, 
Teutonic  individualism — such  have  been 
the  leading,  though  by  no  means  the  only, 
forces  that  have  helped  to  shape  the 
Christianity  we  know  to-day.  As  we 
think  of  the  manifold  forms  it  has  as¬ 
sumed — Catholicism,  Roman  and  Greek, 
with  their  subordinate  types;  Protestant¬ 
ism,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Calvinistic, 
Unitarian,  to  mention  only  a  few— we  are 
tempted  to  give  up  in  despair  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  ever  reaching  the  fundamental 
unity,  the  ultimate  reality  out  of  which 
such  differences  have  spmng.  And  yet, 
if  in  the  spiritual  world  things  are  as 
Christianity  says  they  are,  if  it  is  the 
medium  of  reality  and  not  the  mere  echo 
of  man’s  hopes  and  fears;  in  other  words, 
if  in  it  God  has  disclosed  His  purpose 
and  the  spiritual  order  of  the  world,  then 
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we  are  justified  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  Divine  revelation  as  perma¬ 
nent,  and  the  many  interpretations  of 
that  revelation  as  in  their  nature  transi¬ 
tory  and  temporary.  Oreat  as  are  the 
systems  to  which  Christianity  has  given 
ibirth,  Christianity  itself  is  still  greater. 

Time  was,  indeed,  when  to  think  that 
Christianity  was  not  adequately  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  traditional  creeds  was 
taken  to  be  a  mark  of  a  profane  and  anti- 
Christian  spirit.  Catholic  and  Protest¬ 
ant,  however  much  opposed  elsewhere, 
agreed  in  the  notion  as  axiomatic  that 
man  needed  an  infallible  authority, 
whether  incarnated  in  an  institution  or 
a  book,  and  that  one  or  other  constituted 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion.  In 
Protestant  circles,  at  least,  this  concep¬ 
tion  no  longer  obtains.  Ever  since 
Schleiermacher  at  the  dawn  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  addressed  his  famous 
“Discourses  on  Religion”  “to  the  culti¬ 
vated  among  its  despisers,”  religious 
thinkers  have  been  familiar  with  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  essence  of  a  religion 
and  its  historical  embodiments,  and  have 
applied  it  to  the  religion  of  Christ  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

Matthew  Arnold  finds  essential  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  “method”  of  Jesus,  which 
was  one  of  “inwardness,”  combined  with 
His  secret  of  self-renouncement,  working 
in  and  through  the  element  of  mildness 
and  producing  the  impression  of  “sweet 
reasonableness”-^!!  else  is  Aberglaube; 
Renan  identifies  it  with  the  higher  spirit 
of  Judaism — “with  its  fertile  principles 
of  almsgiving  and  charity,  its  absolute 
faith  in  the  future  of  humanity,  and  that 
joy  of  heart  of  which  Judaism  has  al¬ 
ways  held  the  secret” — denuded  only  of 
the  peculiar  observances  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  Tolstoi  sees  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  as  summed  up  in  the  saying, 
“Resist  not  evil,”  the  heart  of  Christ’s 
message  and  a  principle  in  radical  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  bases  of  modern  civilization. 
Martineau  exalts  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
when  sifted  by  modem  criticism,  as  the 
loftiest  ethical  programme  for  humanity, 
which  independently  of  the  authority  of 
Christ  commands  the  conscience  and  the 
will. 

Now,  diverse  as  are  these  points  of 
view,  they  start  from  the  same  assump¬ 


tion,  the  familiar  antithesis  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  pulpit  between  “the  Christianity  of 
Christ”  and  “the  Christianity  of  the 
Churclies” — the  first  being  the  religion 
Jesus  lived  and  taught,  the  second  being 
the  one  which  his  followers  built  on  the 
apotheosis  of  His  Person.  But  this  con¬ 
trast  between  the  “Christianity  of  Christ” 
and  the  Christianity  of  the  historic 
Christian  Society,  while  superficially 
plausible,  turns  out,  on  close  inspection, 
to  involve  very  serious  difficulties  of  its 
own.  For,  assuming  for  the  moment  its 
truth,  we  may  well  ask:  How  does  it 
come  about  that  the  splendid  triumphs 
of  Christendom  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
transformation  of  humanity  have  been 
effected  not  through  the  realities  of  faith, 
the  genuine  report  which  Christ  gives  of 
the  spiritual  world,  but  through  the  fan¬ 
tastic  ideas  of  the  Chrirch  w’hlch  modern 
insight  has  resolved  into  moonshine?  In 
other  words,  why  is  it  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  sweet  Galilean  vision  as  the 
glorified  and  deified  Son  of  God  that  has 
entered  so  powerfully  into  the  hearts  of 
men?  And  what  kind  of  a  world  is  it 
where  phantasy  can  achieve  so  much 
and  reality  effect  so  little?  But  in  truth, 
the  antithesis  is  unreal  and  artificial. 
For  the  moment  we  seek  to  penetrate  the 
sacred  mystery  of  Christ’s  personal  re¬ 
ligion,  “which  broke  on  his  soul  with 
open  vision  of  the  Father,”  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  elements  that  separate  His  ex¬ 
perience  from  ours.  No  feeling  of  guilt, 
no  cry  for  forgiveness  mars  the  perfect 
unity  of  His  will  with  the  Father’s.  At 
every  moment  He  feels  Himself  at  one 
with  the  Infinite.  In  His  presence,  as 
the  Gospels  reveal  it,  we  are  aware  of  a 
new  spiritual  quality,  a  unique  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  And  it  is  this  fact  that  his¬ 
torical  Christianity,  adequately  or  inade¬ 
quately,  has  sought  to  interpret  and  to 
preserve. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  question  could 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  here.  Some  more 
satisfying  answer  was  a  necessity.  This 
quest  has  been  undertaken  by  two  pow¬ 
erful  schools  of  thought,  the  one  philo¬ 
sophical  and  idealistic,  the  other  histori¬ 
cal  and  realistic,  the  one  tracing  descent 
from  Hegel,  the  other  receiving  its  im¬ 
pulse  from  Kant.  The  neo-Hegelian  or 
Speculative  explanation  of  Christianity 
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may  be  read  in  the  brilliant  pages  of  the 
Master  of  Balliol  and  Professor  Pfleider- 
er,  to  mention  only  its  two  greatest  living 
expounders.  Christianity  in  their  view 
is  to  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of 
a  motive  power  at  work  in  the  human 
mind,  and  which  underlies  all  religions 
as  their  principle.  This  principle  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  highest  re¬ 
ligions,  in  “the  sorcery  and  ghost-seeing 
of  the  savage”  as  in  the  noblest  forms 
of  Christianity.  It  is  the  presence  of 
these  three  ideas,  self,  not-self,  and  God, 
and  the  way  in  which  one  or  other  is 
emphasized,  that  gives  the  scheme  or 
frame  in  which  all  religions  may  be  set. 
The  not-self  is  predominant  in  objective 
or  sensuous  religions,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  Greece,  the  self  in  subjective  or 
rational  religions,  such  as  Buddhism  and 
Hebraism,  and  the  unity  of  self  and  not- 
self,  or  the  idea  of  God,  in  Christianity 
as  the  absolute  or  spiritual  religion. 
Jesus  was  the  temporary  organ  through 
whom  the  immanent  principle  comes  to 
expression.  He  is  the  highest  illustration 
of  the  central  principle  of  Christianity — 
self-realization  through  sacrifice.  "Die 
to  live” — this  ethical  maxim  is  the  core 
of  Christ’s  message  and  mission— all  else 
is  mythical  or  legendary  dress.  Christ 
is  only  the  organ  of  a  spirit  or  principle 
which  cannot  be  expressed  fully  in  an 
individual  life,  even  the  highest.  The 
ideal  Christ,  “the  Christ  that  is  and  the 
Christ  that  is  to  be,”  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  for  faith  and  hope,  and  for  this 
idealizing  process  the  Christ  that  has 
been  serves  as  a  starting  point. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  various  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Christian  creed?  They  are 
by  no  means  to  be  rejected,  but  viewing 
them  as  historically  justifiable,  the 
“husk”  which  preserved  the  precious 
“kernel,”  they  may  still  be  retained  as 
valuable  symbols  of  moral  and  religious 
truths.  The  doctrine  of  the  Fall  and 
Atonement  may  be  sympathetically  re¬ 
garded  as  pictorial  representations  of  the 
two  opposed  moral  foflces  that  run 
through  all  history,  selfishness  which  is 
the  essence  of  evil,  and  self-abnegation 
which  is  the  spring  of  all  good;  the  In¬ 
carnation  is  the  symibol  of  that  universal 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  that  kinship  of  God  and  man 


which  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  exist¬ 
ence;  the  Resurrection  is  simply  the  pro¬ 
jection  into  the  outer  world  of  events  by 
the  sensuous  imagination  of  the  great 
spiritual  law  that  “he  that  loseth  his 
life  shall  save  it.”  And  so  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  credenda.  To  sum 
up:  the  ideal  principle  is  conceived  as 
so  ruling  the  historical  that  Christianity 
ever  tends  to  be  superseded  by  the  moral 
ideas  which  it  has  itself  called  forth,  and 
which  will  penetrate  society  as  a  whole 
with  their  regenerative  power,  and  thus, 
through  a  process  of  ethical  culture,  ef¬ 
fect  the  spiritualization  of  humanity. 

This  explanation  of  Christianity  is  val¬ 
uable  for  its  grasp  of  the  ideal  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  evangelical  history;  its 
weakness  lies  in  its  failure  to  appreciate 
the  history  itself.  The  Gospel  is  weighed 
in  the  scales  of  a  philosophical  theory. 
The  philosophic  scheme  is  first  in  order 
of  importance,  Christianity  is  second, 
with  the  result  that  the  Person  of  the 
Founder  recedes  more  and  more  into  the 
background,  and  the  Idea  of  which  He 
was  the  transient  vehicle  is  more  and 
more  emphasized.  Hence  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  along  this  line  our 
quest  is  hopeless.  For  the  integrity  of 
the  historical  reality  is  constantly  being 
sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  theory. 

The  force  of  the  Christian  appeal  to 
the  human  soul  has  not  lain  in  the  belief 
that  Jesus  was  a  greater  Socrates  who 
first  exemplified  the  relation  in  which 
all  men  stand  to  God  and  laid  down  His 
life  in  defense  of  His  teaching,  but  in 
the  fact  that  at  the  heart  of  Christianity 
lives  a  peculiar  and  unique  Person 
through  whom  men  experience  salvation 
and  win  blessedness.  Rob  faith  of  the 
spiritual  presence  which  Christ  alone 
reveals,  reduce  Hhn  to  the  level  of  the 
first  among  equals  in  whom  God  has  re¬ 
vealed  Himself  with  varying  degrees  of 
fullness,  and  we  break  with  the  historic 
records,  deny  the  most  certain  deposition 
of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  miss 
the  vital  secret  of  the  Christian  religion. 
For  the  glory  and  strength  of  Christian¬ 
ity  is  in  this,  that  in  the  Person  of  its 
Founder  the  ideal  and  the  historical  real¬ 
ization  are  one. 

The  radical  vice  of  this  great  specula- 
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tive  endeavor  is  in  making  Christ  a  means 
to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  Himself.  His 
standing  in  history  is  purely  accidental 
and  episodic;  His  Gospel  is  independent 
of  Himself  and  could  conceivably  have 
had  another  organ  for  its  revelation.  But 
if  the  voice  of  experience  and  history  has 
a  right  to  be  heard,  we  must  maintain 
that  Christ’s  relation  to  His  Gospel  is 
not  accidental  but  essential,  not  contin¬ 
gent  but  necessary.  As  He  has  been 
its  Creator  so  is  He  still  its  Providence. 
Just  as  our  world,  divorced  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  all-embracing  energies  of 
the  immanent  God,  would  fall  into  chaos 
and  oblivion,  so,  we  may  well  believe, 
would  Christianity,  apart  from  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  source  of  holy  inspiration, 
perish  from  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  men.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  his¬ 
tory  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  Whenever 
men  have  entertained  mean  and  con¬ 
tracted  views  of  His  Person,  the  pulse 
of  spiritual  life  has  beat  but  feebly,  “the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity”  has  lost  its 
fine  glow,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
which  in  other  and  fresher  times  could 
throw  contempt  on  death  has  shrunk  in 
cowardice  before  its  spiritual  task, 
through  very  lack  of  its  Divine  and  in¬ 
visible  nutriment. 

The  Ritschlian  school,  which  is  exer¬ 
cising  such  powerful  influence  in  British 
and  still  more  in  American  theological 
circles,  confronts  our  question  for  the 
most  part  in  a  purely  historical  way,  and 
uses  historical  methods  of  inquiry.  Two 
notable  products  of  this  school.  Dr.  Har- 
nack’s  “What  is  Christianity?”  and  Au¬ 
guste  Sabatier's  “Religions  of  Authority 
and  the  Religion  of  the  Sinrit,”  have 
made  English  readers  familiar  with  the 
point  of  view  which  claims  to  reconcile 
the  demands  of  science  and  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  spirit.  Though  their  mode  of  pres¬ 
entation  differs,  their  conclusions  and 
contentions  are  identical.  While  Dr. 
Hamack  starts  with  a  description  of  the 
essential  elements  in  Christianity,  as  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  Gospels,  and  then  follows 
their  sad  fortunes  from  the  Apostolic 
age  down  to  the  Reformation,  M.  Saba¬ 
tier  opens  with  a  critique  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  traditions,  shows  how 
they  have  broken  down  under  the  stress 
of  criticism,  and  then  expounds  Chris¬ 


tianity  as  modem  thought  conceives  it, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  Essential  Christianity  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  Pauline  system,  much 
less  in  the  later  sacerdotal  and  hierarchi¬ 
cal  institutes  of  Catholicism,  but  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Gospel.  The  Christian 
principle  appears  in  its  simple  and  naked 
essence  in  the  soul  of  Jesus  as  feeling, 
intuition,  inspiration:  the  Gospel  is  the 
popular  description  or  expansion  of  this 
inner  piety.  Its  fundamental  feature 
cannot  be  mistaken.  “The  whole  of 
Jesus’  message,”  says  Dr.  Harnack, 
“may  be  reduced  to  these  two  heads— 
God  as  the  Father  and  the  human  soul 
so  ennobled  that  it  can  and  does  unite 
with  Him.” 

“The  God  who  is  in  Heaven,”  says  M. 
Sabatier,  “revealed  Himself  in  the  heart 
of  Jesus  as  His  Father;  Jesus  felt  Him¬ 
self  to  be  living  in  God  as  His  Son.  And 
we  find  in  almost  every  word  He  uttered 
the  proof  that  He  proposed  to  create  the 
same  filial  relation  between  His  disci¬ 
ples  and  God,  that  this  should  be  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark  and  essential  content  of 
that  piety  with  which  He  bent  every 
effort  to  inspire  them.”  Here,  then,  is 
the  Ritschlian  answer  to  our  question. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Sonship 
of  man — these  two  thoughts  exhaust  the 
vital  significance  of  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion.  What  of  Christian  doctrine  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  creeds?  It  is  as  Matthew 
Arnold  would  say,  “Pseudo-science,”  and 
illusion  bora  of  bad  metaphysics,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  and  in  its 
very  evolution  writing  its  own  condem¬ 
nation.  Its  history  has  been  a  patho¬ 
logical  process,  a  sign  of  disease  rather 
than  of  health,  and  to-day  it  is  spiritually 
and  intellectually  bankrupt,  and  unable 
to  claim  the  adherence  of  cultivated  men. 
And  it  is  so  because  religion  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  knowledge  or  belief  but  with 
feeling,  with  life.  Christ  brings  to  man 
the  vital  impulse,  the  message  of  eternal 
life,  but  all  attempts  to  understand  this 
experience,  to  verify  it  as  real  and  be¬ 
longing  to  a  real  world,  and  to  find  in  it 
an  explanation  of  ourselves  and  the  whole 
of  which  we  form  a  part,  have  been  and 
are  doomed  to  failure,  and  must  be  re¬ 
nounced  as  futile  and  mischievous.  It  is 
ours  to  accept  the  good  which  Christian- 
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ity  offers  and  resign  ourselves  to  ignor¬ 
ance  of  its  ultimate  and  objective  founda¬ 
tions,  lest  vre  should 

Strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 

For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  has  wittily  said 
that  “metaphysic  is  the  finding  of  bad 
reasons  for  what  we  believe  upon  in¬ 
stinct.”  The  instinct  of  the  Ritschlian 
school  is  sound;  it  craves  for  a  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  shall  shine  in  its  own  light, 
move  in  the  world  unencumbered  with 
the  disputations  and  contentions  and  har¬ 
assing  debates  of  the  intellect,  and  reveal 
itself  as  a  supra-mundane  blessing  which 
no  criticism  can  touch  and  no  progress 
in  culture  can  wither.  But  its  meta¬ 
physic  is  bad,  implying,  as  it  does,  a  fun¬ 
damental  divorce  between  life  and  phil¬ 
osophy,  feeling  and  understanding,  faith 
and  reason— dualisms  which  were  once 
respected,  but  which  the  modem  spirit 
will  have  none  of.  Man  is  a  spiritual 
unity.  How  strange,  then,  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  Christianity  arrays  him 
against  himself,  and  while  haunting  the 
shrine  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart, 
refuses  to  consecrate  the  courts  of  rea¬ 
son!  Rather  must  we  'believe  that  God 
is  implicated  in  the  whole  of  man’s  spir¬ 
itual  life,  illumining  the  intellect  as  it 
sounds  on 

“Through  words  and  things,  a  dim  and 
perilous  way,” 

as  well  as  feeding  the  fires  of  spiritual 
emotion  and  resolve.  The  mighty  troths 
that  have  lifted  man  to  ever  new  horizons 
have  dawned  on  him  through  the  impact 
of  the  Infinite  Reality  on  his  Sfurit;  and 
to  divorce  his  reason  from  that  Reality 
is  to  surrender  to  a  subtle  and  dangerous 
Deism. 

The  assumption  which  underlies  the 
Ritschlian  argument  that  every  element 
of  later  or  even  foreign  growth  assimi¬ 
lated  by  Christianity  is  ipso  facto  alien 
to  its  spirit,  and  therefore  to  be  judged 
excommunicate  off-hand,  is  one  which  in 
the  interests  of  Christianity  most  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  It  is,  indeed,  the  business  of  the 
analytic  historian  to  disengage  such  ele¬ 
ments,  to  ask  how  they  arose,  and  to 
trace  them  to  their  original  home;  but  it 


is  the  task  of  the  constructive  thinker  to 
estimate  their  value  and  their  capacity 
for  entering  into  vital  relations  with  the 
Christian  faith.  That  faith  has  been  a 
redeeming,  consecrating,  and  assimilating 
power  in  history.  And  why  should  it 
not  ibe  so?  Was  there  not,  as  the  early 
Greek  apologists  maintained,  “a  Chris¬ 
tianity  before  Christ?”  And  if  there 
was,  why  should  it  not  be  recognized 
and  its  achievements  utilized  in  the  great 
historic  movement  of  Christian  thought? 

To  say  that  the  traditional  creed  of 
Christendom  is  bankrupt  and  hopelessly 
discredited,  is  to  be  guilty  of  grave  mis¬ 
representation.  That  there  are  some 
things  in  it  which  thoughtful  men  can 
no  longer  accept,  and  other  things  which 
require  re-statement  in  the  light  of  mod¬ 
ern  knowledge,  may  be  frankly  admitted, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  its  great  articles — 
such  as  the  Creatorhood  of  God,  the 
unique  Lordship  and  Sonship  of  Chrict, 
the  value  of  His  life  and  death  as  a 
means  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  His  estranged  chil¬ 
dren,  the  reality  of  Christ’s  victory  over 
death,  and  the  assurance  of  immortality 
— are  still  cherished  by  millions  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  learned  and  unlearned  alike.  And 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  reject 
these  itema  of  belief  make  short  work  of 
the  attenuated  Gospel  of  the  latest  and 
most  fashionable  phase  of  advanced  Prot¬ 
estantism. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  reaction 
against  the  controversies  of  the  schools 
and  the  artificialities  of  a  Latinised 
Christianity,  there  is  an  attractiveness  in 
the  simple  yet  consoling  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Fatherhood.  “Here,”  we  are  told, 
“is  pure  and  primitive  Christianity — all 
else  is  husk  and  discoloration.”  And  a 
certain  intellectual  relief  may  appear  to 
result  from  throwing  overboard  as  so 
much  useless  theological  lumber  the  ideas 
organized  by  this  Christian  thought  and 
experience  of  the  past.  Yet  a  little  re¬ 
flection  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
relief  is  more  a  seeming  than  a  reality. 
You  say,  “God  is  Father”;  but  I  live  in 
a  world  which  at  moments  I  am  tempted 
to  deem  both  blind  and  brutal,  and  where 
this  faith  is  sore  ibestead  as  it  tries  to 
hold  up  against  the  inexorable  necessities 
of  the  natural  order.  Everywhere  around 
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me  I  see  overwhelming  evidences  of 
God’s  physical  power,  'but  alas!  as  Mr. 
Balfour  reminds  us,  “the  evidences  of 
His  moral  interest  have  to  be  anxiously 
extracted,  grain  by  grain,  through  the 
speculative  analysis  of  our  moral  nature.” 
How  then  am  I  to  be  assured  of  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  of  its 
being  anything  more  than  a  fiction  of 
the  poetic  imagination? 

Prior  to  Christ’s  appearance  the 
thought  was  in  the  world:  Indian  sage, 
Greek  poet,  and  Jewish  prophet  knew  it: 
yet  its  history  was  one  of  impotence  and 
sterility.  It  was  Christ  that  transformed 
it  into  an  immutable  certainty,  and  made 
it  man’s  inalienable  possession.  The 
great  mass  of  Christians  in  all  ages  have 
believed  that  Christ  was  able  to  do  this 
because  His  being  was  rooted  in  God, 
His  nature  so  related  to  God  that  He 
could  say:  “He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father.”  glince  that  great  word 
was  spoken  God  has  been  interpreted, 
however  poorly,  in  terms  of  Christ:  in 
the  light  of  God’s  best,  men  have  been 
enabled  to  face  the  world’s  worst.  Only 
as  Christ’s  Sonship  is  conceived  as  ab¬ 
solute  and  final  can  any  adequate  ground 
be  discovered  for  such  a  splendid  faith — 
the  root  of  all  our  optimisms — as  the 
universal  sonship  of  humanity. 

Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have  touched 
the  essential  purport  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.  We  speak  of  Christ  as  the  Found¬ 
er  of  Christianity;  it  were  more  correct 
to  say  that  He  is  its  Foundation.  “How 
strange,”  says  Rothe,  “that  Christ  should 
be  considered  the  Founder  of  a  religion!” 
Strange,  indeed,  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  very  things  which  ai^ar  in  all  ethnic 
religions,  a  mode  of  worship  and  a  pre¬ 
scribed  belief,  are  absent  from  His  teach¬ 
ing.  That  teaching,  then,  cannot  consti¬ 
tute  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  first  because  it  leaves  large  tracts 
of  life  untouched;  and,  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  the  Teacher  is  greater  than  His 
words.  We  must  not  take  a  part  for  the 
whole.  Not  only  His  w’ords,  but  His 
deeds;  not  only  His  life,  but  His  death; 
not  only  His  death,  but  His  victory  over 
death;  in  a  word.  His  entire  personality, 
with  all  that  it  was  as  well  as  all  that  it 
expressed,  give  the  essential  content  of 
His  faith.  He  knows  Himself  to  be  the 


Messiah,  God’s  final  Messenger,  because 
God’s  Son,  after  whom  none  greater  can 
arise.  This  self-characterisation  belongs 
to  tbe  oldest  tradition.  He  alone  is  able 
to  comprehend  the  Father  and  His  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  Father  alone  comprehends 
the  fullness  of  the  Son’s  inner  life,  and 
because  of  this  perfect  reciprocity  of 
Him  and  God,  He  is  able  to  mediate  the 
knowledge  of  God  to  men.  Christianity 
takes  its  origin  in  this  mystery  of  Christ’s 
filial  consciousness.  The  paradox  which 
His  life  presents,  “the  co-existence  of  a 
self-consciousness  that  is  more  than  hu¬ 
man  with  the  deepest  humility  before 
God,”  is  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
contrast  between  man’s  sonship  and  His. 
Man’s  sonship  is  imperfect,  inadequate, 
dependent;  His  is  perfect,  ideal,  arche¬ 
typal.  The  latter  is  that  the  former  may 
be.  Christ,  just  because  He  is  God’s 
Son  in  perfection,  is  able  to  awaken  son- 
ship  in  man. 

Apostolic  thought  and  life  are  simply 
an  endeavor  to  grasp  and  realise  the 
riches  of  this  revelation.  St.  Paul,  with 
splendid  insight,  seizes  on  the  thought 
of  Christ’s  Divine  Sonship  as  the  central 
and  constitutive  principle  of  Christianity, 
and  makes  it  the  basis  on  which  he 
builds  his  theological  system.  The  God 
in  whom  he  believed  was  a  God  who  sent 
forth  His  Son  that  He  might  bring  man 
into  the  blessedness  and  glory  of  the 
filial  spirit.  His  theology  might  indeed 
be  described  as  a  doctrine  of  God,  con¬ 
strued  in  terms  of  the  ideal  and  absolute 
Sonship  of  Christ.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  Christ 
who  as  God’s  Son  makes  an  end  of  the 
old  order  with  its  angelic  mediators,  sen¬ 
suous  sacrifices,  legal  institutions,  vener¬ 
able  symbolisms,  and  inaugurates  the 
new  era  in  which  humanity  enters  into 
its  spiritrial  heritage — access  to  and  filial 
fellowship  with  the  Father.  The  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  who,  if  not  St. 
John,  was  at  least  one  of  his  disciples, 
interprets  the  creative  providential  and 
redeeming  action  of  God  through  Christ, 
who  is  not  only  the  Logos  but  the  Son. 
His  motive  in  writing  his  book  was  that 
men  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  permeated  and  dominated  by  the 
thought  of  Christ’s  supremacy.  His  spell 
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was  so  laid  on  its  authors  as  to  fill  them 
with  one  all-ahsorbing  passion,  one  un- 
restine  pursuit  of  an  ideal  that  ever  flew 
as  they  approached,  the  exhanstless  grace 
and  truth  of  the  Infinite. 

And  the  Apostolic  age  is  typical  of  all 
the  Christian  centuries.  The  men  in 
whom  the  fire  of  Christian  passion 
burned  most  brightly,  the  nobler  spirits 
of  the  race,  types  of  humanity  at  its 
best,  such  as  an  Augustine,  an  a  Kempis, 
a  Melanchthon,  a  Xavier,  a  Wesley,  a 
Chalmers,  a  Newman,  have  set  before 
them  as  the  goal  of  their  ambitions,  “the 
prize  of  the  upward  calling  of  Cod  in 
Christ  Jesus.”  But  that  never  satisfied 
ambition  meant  that  Christ  transcended 
their  utmost  aspiration  and  achievement. 
Under  whatever  forms  they  may  have 
interpreted  their  faith,  there  was  for 
them  but  one  ^source  of  truth,  the  su¬ 
preme  manifestation  of  God  in  the  Son 
of  His  love.  We  may  well  ask  with 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  “whether  for 
eighteen  centuries  w’e  have  been  proi>a- 
gating  a  mockery  when  we  have  said 
that  there  is  a  Son  of  God,  who  is  the 
Truth  and  can  make  us  free?” 

The  Incarnation,  the  advent  of  God  in 
the  mind  of  Christ,  the  presence  of  the 
Absolute  so  far  as  the  Absolute  can  en¬ 
ter  into  finite  conditions,  is  the  article 
with  which  Christianity  stands  or  falls, 
Bach  age  must  relate  this  fact  as  it  can 
to  its  ruling  ideas,  and  interpretat:'  >ns 
which  satisfy  one  generation  become  ob¬ 
solete  in  the  next;  at  times,  as  in  our 
own  age,  it  may  be  ignored  or  resisted 


on  some  a  priori  ground,  such  as  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  miracle,  yet  the  fact  itself 
has  so  entered  into  the  religious  life  that 
under  various  disguises,  now  philosophi¬ 
cal,  now  poetical,  it  gives  the  light,  in 
which  the  universe  takes  on  a  new  glory, 
and  man  appears  the  crowned  heir  of 
deathless  hopes. 

Christianity,  then,  centers  in  a  Person. 
Through  Him  we  gain  certainty  as  to 
the  nature  of  God,  and  the  assurance 
that  in  some  way  good  must  be  the  final 
goal  of  ill.  The  heart  of  things  is  not 
cold  and  dead,  but  throbs  with  an  infinite 
pity;  man  is  not  the  helpless  victim  of 
nature’s  blind  fatalisms,  but  the  child 
of  the  Infinite,  who  knows  he  was  not 
made  to  die,  whose  highest  good  is  not 
at  the  mercy  of  time,  but  lies  hidden  in 
the  hand  of  the  Eternal.  Christ  is,  as 
it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  world-pro¬ 
gramme,  and  the  long  reaches  of  history 
have  as  their  end  the  realisation  of  the 
ideal  incarnated  in  His  person.  He  cre¬ 
ates  a  new  ethical  spirit,  founds  a  fellow¬ 
ship  of  souls,  a  kingdom  of  God  in  wuich 
the  highest  energies  of  the  human  spirit 
are  organised  in  harmony  with  the  Divine 
purpose.  And  He  is  and  does  all  this  be¬ 
cause  His  Person  comes  out  of  the  basal 
realities  of  the  universe  and  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  uitrmate  spiritual  fact.  Other  re¬ 
ligions  are  greater  than  their  founders; 
Christ  transcends  all  the  historical  forms 
of  His  faith.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
His  past  as  it  is  the  sure  guarantee  of 
His  future  triumphs. 
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THL  DARK  MAN. 


By  i\04A  CHLSSON. 

(From  Liongman'i  Magazine.) 


I  saw  you  pass  with  your  love  to  mass, 
led  by  her  tender  hand, 

You  dark  man  of  Tirareeigfh,  that  could 
not  understand 

AVhen  women’s  eyes  'looked  on  you  unless 
their  Ups  spoke  too — 

That  j'ou  were  young  and  you  were  fair 
end  j'our  blind  eyes  were  blue. 

You  often  heard  the  fairy  pipes  when 
others  lay  asleep. 

For  iblind  men  hear  so  keenly  that  not  a 
mouse  can  creep 

Unknown  across  the  trodden  floor  though 
none  with  eyes  could  tell 

That  on  the  cftiore  of  silence  a  ifoot  had 
oru^ed  a  shell. 

I  knew  you  heard  my  people  sing  when 
mocMilight  hade  them  rise 

And  go  about  their  dancing,  unseen  of 
human  eyes; 

I’ve  seen  you  walking  In  the  dew  as  If 
you  sought  a  tryst, 

But  oeh!  you  sought  no  fairy  girl,  ’twas 
human  lips  you  kissed. 

I  saw  you  pass  to  morning  mass,  a 
wedded'  man,  ochone! 

Your  bride  was  smiling  at  your  side  with 
eyes  to  be  your  own— 

She  could  not  see  me  standing  high  in 
the  springing  corn, 

A  fairy  with  her  love  put  by,  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  newborn. 

I  saw  you  pass  to  morning  mass,  and  that 
your  eyes  were  blind, 

I  gladdened  tlhat  you  could  not  see  how 
in  the  summer  -wind 


Your  wife’s  face  blossomed  like  a  rose 
while  I  was  pade  to  see. 

As  the  first  falnit  flowers  that  April  sets 
on  the  cornel-tree. 

I  see  two  pass  no  longer;  the  blind  man 
'prays  alone 

And  walks  alone  and  sleeps  alone,  for  in 
his  breast’s  a  stone, 

A  gray  stone  with  no  name  thereon  whose 
like  all  men  may  see 
Up  In  the  windy  graveyard  that  fronts 
the  Irish  Sea. 

The  earth  has  got  her  own  again,  and 
down  at  Tlrareagh 

A  lonely  bed  and  hearth  are  his  all  hours 
of  night  and  day, 

Except  the  gray  hour  nearest  morn  when 
folk  are  nearest  death, 

I  claim  that  hour  and  take  it  though  man 
and  priest  galnsaith. 

I  sit  at  Adleen’s  spinning-wheel,  I  rest  my 
weary  head 

Upon  the  breast  that  holds  the  dream  of 
her  when  I  have  fled. 

I  fill  the  crock  with  milk  for  him,  I  blow 
upon  the  peat 

'nil  the  red  glow  In  the  cabin  awakes 
the  sleeping  street. 

Then  when  the  neighbors  enter  and  won¬ 
dering  stand  around. 

And  question  If  the  burled  wife  some 
cranny  place  has  found 
And  come  again  to  serve  her  man  with 
food  and  firelight  gleam, 

1  leave  them  to  their  wonder,  and  the 
dark  man  to  his  dream. 
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Crocodile  Fishing. 

By  GLORGE,  MAXWELL. 


(From  Blackwood’s  Magrazine.) 


H  CHOW,  my  Cliina  boy,  looked 
on  with  a  quiet,  appreciative 
smile,  hovering  gently  in  the 
background  a  yard  or  two 
behind  my  chair.  We  were  in  the  back 
verandah  of  my  bungalow;  in  front  of 
me  a  strange  Malay  squatted  on  the 
floor,  and  beside  him  were  weird  imple¬ 
ments — some  gigantic  hooks,  four  or  five 
coils  of  rattan,  a  basket  full  of  odds  and 
ends,  and  four  dead  fowls.  The  Malay, 
as  he  came  into  the  house,  had  told  Ah 
Chow  in  answer  to  a  question  ns  to  his 
business  that  we  were  going  to  catch 
crocodiles,  and  had  imagined  that  by  the 
bald  communication  he  had  conveyed  to 
the  China  boy  all  that  was  necessary  for 
a  full  comi)rehension  of  the  matter.  Ah 
Chow  was  naturally  only  the  more  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  information.  Shooting,  he 
flattered  himself,  he  knew  all  about;  he 
knew  every  gun  and  rifle  in  the  glass- 
fronted  baize-backed  gun-rack,  and  the 
class  of  game  that  each  was  intended  for. 
He  rather  thought  that  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  fishing,  too.  and  that  there 
was  not  much  one  could  teach  him  about 
the  proper  care  of  rods  and  tackle.  Golf- 
clubs,  raquet.s,  and  such  accessories  of 
mere  amusement  he  did  not  see  to  him- 
.self, — the  Tamil  orderlies  could  be  trusted 
to  do  that;  but  his  eye  was  always  upon 
them,  and  his  hand  ever  ready  to  correct. 
He  thought  that  he  had  seen  every  form 
of  “play”  the  East  had  to  offer,  but 
frankly  admitted  to  himself  that  the  Ma¬ 
lay’s  extraordinary  paraphernalia  was 
something  new.  He  held  it  to  be  his  duty 
in  my  interests  to  learn  all  he  could  of 
this  new  thing,  and,  though  too  proud 
and  too  shy  to  question  the  Malay  in 
my  presence,  and  thereby  admit  his  ig¬ 
norance,  was  determined  not  to  miss  any¬ 
thing  that  he  could  see. 

Manap  was  the  name  of  the  Malay, — 
Abdulmanap  bin  Mohamed  Ismail,  to 
give  him  his  full  ceremonial  name,  and 
Manap  Itimau  or  Tiger  Manap,  to  give 
him  his  distinguishing  name.  He  was  a 
professional  crocodile-catcher,  making  his 
living  out  of  the  reward  offered  by  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  extermination  of  these 


animals.  His  skill  and  extraordinary 
daring  in  shooting  tigers,  also  of  course 
for  the  government  reward,  had  earned 
him  his  sobriquet.  He  lived  near  the 
sea,  close  to  the  mangrove  swamps  where 
his  work  lay,  and  had  come  up  to  Taiping 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  me.  .As  he 
sal  on  the  floor  amid  his  paraphernalia 
he  talked  of  indifferent  subjects  for  the 
period  prescribed  by  etiquette,  and  then 
I  asked  him  to  show  me  the  lines  he  had 
brought  with  him. 

“It  is  cooler  in  the  house,  Tuan,  than 
by  the  lake;  shall  I  bait  the  hooks  here?” 
He  pulled  out  a  knife  some  twenty  inches 
long  and  carefully  thumbed  the  blade. 
“And  the  Tuan  wants  to  know  not  only 
how  to  catch  crocodiles  but  to  learn  the 
charms  and  lore  in  connection  with  it? 
Well,  whatever  it  be  that  one  intends  to 
learn,  one  must  start  from  the  beginning. 
The  boys  at  sciiool  begin  with  Alif,  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  to  catch 
crocodiles  one  must  know  the  beginning 
of  crocodiles.  The  first  crocodile  had 
its  origin  in  the  following  manner;  Siti 
F'atimah  was  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet 
-Mahomed,  and  Petri  Padang  Gerinsing 
was  the  name  of  her  nurse.  One  day 
the  nurse  took  the  sheath  of  a  betel-nut 
palm-leaf,  and  on  it  moulded  some  clay 
into  the  shape  of  what  is  now  a  crocodile, 
and  the  palm-leaf  sheath  formed  the 
belly  of  the  animal.  Of  the  joints  of  some 
sugar-cane  she  made  its  ribs.  On  its 
head  she  placed  a  pointed  stone,  and  bits 
of  turmeric  formed  its  eyes;  its  tail  was 
a  leaf  of  the  betel-nut  palm.  She  then 
tried  to  give  life  to  it.  but  at  once  it  fell 
to  pieces.  Twice  this  happened;  but  the 
third  time  she  prayed  to  the  Almighty 
God  for  life  for  it,  and  at  once  the  ani¬ 
mal  breathed  and  moved.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  plaything  of  the  Proph¬ 
et’s  daughter;  but  at  last,  with  increasing 
size,  it  became  disobedient,  and.  Petri 
Padang  Gerinsing  being  by  this  time  old 
and  feeble,  Siti  Fatimah  cursed  the  ani¬ 
mal,  saying,  ‘Thou  shall  become  the  croc¬ 
odile  of  the  sea;  nothing  that  thou  shall 
eat  shall  have  taste  for  thee,  and  pleas¬ 
ure  and  desire  shall  not  be  known  to 
thee.’  She  forthwith  drew  out  all  its 
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teeth  and  pulled  the  tonsils  from  its 
mouth,  and  then  to  close  its  mouth  drove 
nails  through  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  jaw  and  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  jaw.  The  crocodile  was  allowed 
to  escape,  hut  soon  found  a  way  to  oi>en 
its  jaw,  and  the  nails  driven  in  by  Siti 
Fatimah  have  become  the  teeth  that  it 
now  has.” 

Manap  knew  the  folk -story  off  by 
heart,  and  probably  repeated  it  in  the 
identical  words  in  which  he  had  first 
heard  it.  “It  is  because  the  eyes  of  the 
first  crocodile  were  made  of  turmeric 
that  to  this  day  a  crocodile  cannot  strug¬ 
gle  successfully  against  a  man  who 
knows  the  properties  of  turmeric.  A 
piece  of  turmeric  rubbed  on  the  line  will 
weaken  the  crocodile’s  resistance,  and  if 
we  sprinkle  the  boat  with  water  in  which 
turmeric  has  been  soaked  the  crocodile 
will  not  attack  it.  Turmeric  rubbed  on 
a  crocodile’s  head  quickly  kills  it.” 

“And  this,  Tuan,  is  the  way  to  bait 
the  hooks.”  From  the  coil  of  rattans  he 
produced  one  about  twenty  yards  long,  a 
piece  of  stout  native-made  rope  about 
three  yards  long  attached  to  one  end  of 
it,,  and  at  the  end  of  the  rope  was  a  hook, 
'rile  fine  strands  of  which  the  rope  wan 
composed  were  separate  from  one  anoth¬ 
er,  so  that  when  the  hook  was  taken  by 
a  crocodile  they  would  slip  into  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  its  teeth,  and  afford  nothing 
on  to  which  the  animal  could  bite. 

The  hook  was  some  7  inches  long  am! 
3^  inches  across  from  point  to  shank. 
It  was  of  native-wrought  iron,  and  half 
way  up  the  shank,  on  the  side  toward 
the  point  of  the  hook,  was  a  loop.  The 
rope  was  attached  to  the  hook  at  this 
loop— that  is  to  say,  it  was  attached  to 
the  hook  half  way  up  the  shank  instead 
of  at  the  end  of  the  shank,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  ordinary  hook.  The  point  of  the 
hook  was  not  barbed,  and  the  end  of  the 
shank  was  sharpened.  The  effect  of  this 
curious  attachment  is  obvious:  supposing 
the  bait  to  be  swallowed,  a  strain  on  the 
line  would  tend  to  pull  the  hook  trans- 
versel.v  across  the  gullet  of  the  animal, 
the  point  of  the  hook  would  catch  in 
some  part  of  the  throat,  and  as  soon  as 
this  happens  the  sharpened  shank-potnt 
would  catch  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
throat.  An  animal  thus  hooked  could 
only  escape  by  breaking  the  line. 

“I  brought  fowls  for  bait,  Tuan,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  hurried.  White  fowls  are 
the  best,  for  the  crocodile  can  see  them 
farther:  but  if  I  had  had  time  I  would 
have  shot  a  monkey.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  a  crocodile  likes  better  than 
one  of  the  gray  long-tailed  monkeys. 
He  sees  them  playing  and  leaping 
in  the  mangrove  trees  at  high  tide. 


and  trooping  over  the  mud  flats  at 
low  tide,  and  at  all  times  they  scream 
and  scold  and  chatter  at  him.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  be  catches  one,  but  when  he 
does  it  is  very  sweet  to  him.” 

'Manap  then  took  a  fowl,  which  he  had 
previously  gutted  and  half  plucked,  and 
eyed  it  carefully,  and,  after  looking  at  it 
and  at  the  hook  from  every  point  of 
view,  split  it  open  down  the  breast  Ue 
then  buried  the  length  of  the  hook  in  the 
incision  he  had  made.  The  bend  of  the 
hook  fitted  closely  to  the  curve  of  the 
fowl’s  rump,  and  the  hook’s  point  was 
hidden  under  a  wing,  while  the  sharp¬ 
ened  point  of  the  shank  could  be  felt  near 
the  fowl’s  neck.  W’ith  some  native  fibre 
he  then  bound  the  bait  as  tightly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  hook  near  the  loop,  taking 
great  care  not  to  impede  the  pivotal  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  loop.  At  the  two  extremities 
of  the  hook  he  tied  on  the  bait  with  a 
much  finer  fibre,  and  tied  it  so  that, 
while  the  meat  could  not  slip  and  un¬ 
cover  the  bone,  yet,  at  a  sudden  jerk  on 
the  main  line,  the  slender  bands  would 
snap  and  the  hook  point  and  shank  point 
would  start  from  the  protecting  cover¬ 
ing  and  stand  ready  to  pierce  any  part  of 
the  crocodile’s  gullet  they  might  touch. 
It  did  not  take  him  long  to  bait  the  four 
hooks  he  had  brought,  and  he  was  then 
ready  to  make  a  start. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  explained  the 
reason  of  my  having  sent  for  him.  Taip- 
ing,  the  town  in  which  we  were,  is  the 
capital  of  the  leading  native  state  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  is  happy  in 
the  possession  of  a  beautiful  public  gar¬ 
den  and  an  ornamental  lake.  I’ntil  they 
were  made,  their  site  was  a  wilderness 
of  abandoned  mine  holes  and  spoil  banks. 
The  Chinese  method  of  mining  alluvial 
tin  ore  (the  mdneral  on  which  the  source 
of  the  wealth  of  Perak  at  present  de¬ 
pends)  is  to  open  an  enormous  pit  and  to 
bodily  remove  the  earth  from  it  until 
the  substratum  that  carries  the  tin  ore 
is  exposed.  When  the  mine  is  worked 
and  abandoned,  there  is  left  a  hole  which 
may  vary  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in 
depth,  and  which,  in  exceptional  cases, 
may  extend  for  half  a  mile  in  length  and 
a  hundred  yards  or  more  in  breadth;  and 
beside  this  gigantic  excavation,  which  in 
the  rainy  climate  of  the  (Peninsula  quick¬ 
ly  fSlls  to  the  brim  with  water,  there  are 
mounds  of  corresponding  extent  where 
the  overburden  has  been  taken  out  and 
deposited. 

To  form  the  Taiping  lake  a  series  of 
such  abandoned  mines  were  connected,  a 
dam  erected  at  their  lower  end.  and  a 
small  mountain  stream  deviated  into  the 
inclosure.  Many  of  the  old  spoil  banks 
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were  left  to  form  islauda  io  the  lake, 
some  of  them  covered  with  closely  mown 
turf  aud  dotted  with  palms,  while  others, 
by  way  of  contrast,  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  under  the  wild  luxuriant  growth  of 
nature.  A  circular  road,  some  two  miles 
long,  runs  through  the  gardens  and 
round  the  lake,  and  here  the  European 
community  rides  and  drives  in  the  after¬ 
noon;  the  golf  links  are  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  is  the  race  course.  It  is  not 
the  sort  of  place  where  one  would  expect 
to  find  crocodiles:  one  looks  for  them  in 
tidal  livers  or  backwaters,  but  not  in  an 
artificial  lake  in  a  public  garden. 

Crocodiles  have,  however,  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  roving  propensities,  and  often 
leave  their  native  river  to  make  journeys 
of  many  miles  overland.  In  the  interior 
of  Perak  they  have  been  found  in  aban¬ 
doned  mine  boles  so  far  from  any  stream 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  guess  from 
which  direction  they  have  wandered,  or 
to  tell  whether  it  was  by  accident  or  de¬ 
sign  that  they  discovered  an  isolated  pool 
in  a  limitless  extent  of  tropical  forest.  It 
made  it  none  the  less  extraordinary,  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  how  the  crocodiles  had 
got  into  the  Taiping  lake.  The  Squirrel 
River,  though  a  small,  shallow,  gravelly 
stream,  incapable  of  affording  f^od  or 
shelter  to  a  crocodile,  runs  close  by,  and 
lower  down  joins  a  tidal  river. 

A  crocodile  could  make  its  way  either 
up  the  channel  of  the  'Squirrel  or  through 
the  jungle  on  its  bank  for  a  distance  of 
some  three  miles,  and  it  would  then  be 
opposite  the  lake.  After  that,  to  travel 
some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  over¬ 
land,  and  to  cross  a  metalled  cart-road, 
would  afford  but  little  difficulty.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  is  done,  but  who  can 
say  why  it  is  done?  \^y  should  a 
crocodile  leave  a  river  stocked  with  food, 
explore  for  miles  an  utterly  unsuitable 
tributary,  and  then  wander  inland  until 
it  strikes  a  pool?  One  can  only  say  that 
it  does;  and  rumor  had  It  that  three  of 
these  brutes  had  found  their  way  into 
the  lake.  So  long  as  they  confined  their 
attention  to  the  fish,  and  perhaps  an  oc¬ 
casional  duck,  no  one  objected  to  their 
presence;  but  when  one  of  them  began  to 
take  sheep  off  the  bank  as  they  came 
down  to  drink,  and  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  an  attempt  on  a  cow,  it 
was  felt  that  the  brutes  ought  to  be 
exterminated.  When  children  and  ayahs 
were  playing  on  the  banks,  anything 
might  happen,  and  so  I  sent  for  Manap. 

When  the  baits  were  all  ready  Manap 
went  down  to  the  lake  to  wait  for  me 
there,  and  with  him  went  Ah  Chow, 
nominally  to  see  that  he  got  the  paddles, 
but  really  to  gratify  what  he  considered 
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pardonable  if  undignified  curiosity. 
Everything  was  ready  when  I  came, 
and  Manap  and  I  pushed  off  in  a  Malay 
dugout  to  reconnoitre  the  lake.  It  was 
fairly  shallow  towards  the  sides,  but  in 
the  centre  there  were  some  very  deep  old 
mineholes;  and  to  approach  these  pools, 
which  were  almost  certainly  where  the 
crocodiles  were  to  be  found,  one  had  to 
pass  by  one  or  another  of  the  islands 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

We  decided  to  leave  a  line  at  each  en¬ 
trance  between  the  islands,  and  Manap 
proceeded  to  unwind  one  of  the  coils 
of  the  rattan,  and  straightened  out  the 
curves  in  it  until  it  followed  the  canoe, 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  water  like  a 
yellow  snake.  Out  of  his  basket  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  piece  of  wood  large  enough  to 
carry  the  hook  and  bait,  and  sufficiently 
buoyant  to  support  its  weight  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  To  this  wood  he 
fastened  the  bait  with  some  bamboo 
pegs,  and  then  gently  stopped  the  canoe 
between  two  islands,  where  a  narrow 
entrance  led  to  a  deep  secluded  pool. 
Carefully  placing  the  bait  and  its  wooden 
support  in  the  water  so  that  it  floated 
true  and  upright,  he  muttered  the  follow¬ 
ing  invocation:— 

“Sang  Raga,  Sang  Ragai, 

Receive  this  gift  from  Slti  Fatlmah. 

If  'thou  receive  It  not, 

The  water  will  choke  you. 

The  bones  of  animals  will  choke  you. 
The  skins  of  animals  will  choke  you. 

The  blood  of  animals  will  choke  you.” 

iHe  then  picked  up  the  paddle  and 
struck  the  water  three  resounding  blows 
with  the  flat  blade.  “The  crocodile  will 
hear  that,”  he  turned  to  say,  “and  will 
come  the  sooner.”  He  then  pushed  the 
bait  about  two  or  three  yards  away  from 
the  land  so  that  it  floated  in  open  water, 
and  carefully  disposed  the  rattan-line 
along  the  bushes  which  fringed  the 
island  in  such  manner  that  none  of  it 
la.v  in  the  water.  The  end  of  the  rat¬ 
tan  was  not  fastened  to  anything,  and 
the  crocodile  was  free  to  carry  off  hook, 
line  and  bait  whither  it  chose;  but 
wherever  it  might  go,  the  rattan  would 
float  on  the  w’ater’s  surface  and  betray 
the  presence  of  the  crocodile.  We  placed 
the  three  other  baits  in  suitable  locali¬ 
ties,  and  then  had  done  all  that  we 
could  for  the  present.  The  stin  was  set¬ 
ting,  and  as  he  paddled  back  Manap  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  gorge-bait  is  necessary, 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  use 
a  snap-bait.  Even  if,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  a  crocodile  seizes  the  bait  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  it  is  put  in  the  water,  it  must 
be  given  time  to  swallow  it,  for  the 
hook  will  find  no  hold  in  the  bony  carti- 
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lage  of  its  mouth.  What  surprised  me 
more  than  anything  was  the  smallness 
of  the  bait;  it  seemed  strange  than  any 
animal  addicted  to  carrying  off  cattle 
should  deign  to  notice  so  insignificant  a 
morsel  as  a  chicken.  “They  will  eat 
anything,”  Manap  said— “frogs  or  rats, 
if  they  can  get  nothing  bigger.” 

We  were  back  at  the  lake  a  little  after 
sunrise  the  next  morning,  and  as  soon 
as  we  got  near  the  place  where  the  first 
line  had  been  set,  we  saw  that  the  bait 
had  disappeared.  Mauap’s  eyes  glist¬ 
ened.  He  put  everything  in  order  in  the 
canoe,  pus^d  his  jungle-knife,  the  boat- 
pole,  and  his  compendious  basket  into 
the  bows  of  the  canoe,  and  paddled  gent¬ 
ly  towards  the  spot.  Suddenly  his  face 
fell.  “Misbegotten  child  of  Satan  T’  he 
muttered,  then  he  turned  to  me.  “See, 
Tuan,  it  is  not  a  crocodile,  but  a  scoun¬ 
drelly  iguana  that  has  taken  the  bait,  for 
there  is  the  rattan  still  hanging  on  the 
bushes.  A  crocodile  would  have  swam 
away  to  its  retreat  with  line  and  all  be¬ 
fore  it  swallowed  the  bait.” 

We  paddled  up  and  found  that  the 
“scoundrelly  iguana”  had  taken  the  bait 
out  of  the  water,  dragged  it  a  few  yards 
into  the  land,  and  had  then  stripped  the 
hook  clear,  leaving  only  the  bare  metal. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
coil  up  the  rattan  and  take  it  away. 
Most  loathsome  animals  are  these  ig¬ 
uanas,  to  call  them  by  their  popular  desig¬ 
nation,  though  I  believe  that  “monitor 
lizard”  is  their  more  proi)er  name.  They 
have  wonderful  powers  of  scent,  and  are 
always  to  be  found  near  carrion.  One 
often  sees  them,  when  sitting  up  for  a 
tiger,  over  a  “kill.”  They  come  sham¬ 
bling  awkwardly  through  the  under¬ 
growth,  and,  after  a  careful  scrutiny 
on  every  side,  tear  huge  mouthfuls  of 
flesh  out  of  the  carcass.  The  first 
time  I  saw  one  was  many  years  ago, 
when  the  now  respected  head  of  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Hongkong  Civil  Service 
and  I  were  both  griffins,  with  only  a 
few  days’  experience  of  the  East.  He 
shot  it,  partly  because  he  did  not  know 
what  it  was,  and  we  both  examined  the 
dead  beast  curiously. 

“Iguana,”  he  said;  “very  good  eating, 
I  am  told— rather  like  fricasseed 
chicken.” 

I  acquiesced,  for,  like  every  one  else, 
I  had  heard  of  the  similarity  to  fricas¬ 
seed  chicken,  though  why  it  should  be 
fricasseed  chicken  rather  than  roast  or 
boiled  chicken  is  beyond  me. 

“I  vote  we  have  it  for  dinner,”  I 
added. 

“Curious  sort  of  tongue  it’s  got— 
forked  like  a  snake.” 

“It’s  not  double,— by  Jove!  it’s  g6t 


three  tongues.  Jjook  here,”  and  he  bent 
down  and  gave  a  tug  at  what  he  im¬ 
agined  to  be  the  third  tongue,  and 
pulled  out  by  its  tail  an  enormous  dead 
rat!  Apparently  the  iguana  had  only 
caught  the  rat  the  moment  before  it  had 
met  us,  and  had  not  had  time  to  swallow 
it.  At  any  rate  we  both  left  hurriedly, 
and  iguana  did  not  figure  on  the  menu 
that  night. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject:  we  found 
that  the  three  other  baits  had  not  been 
touched,  and  we  could  do  nothing  there¬ 
fore  but  objurgate  the  iguana,  and  go 
home  to  hope  that  a  crocodile  would 
soon  be  hungry.  We  went  out  again 
the  same  afternoon,  when  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  over,  and  found  another 
bait  gone.  Rattan-line  and  all  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  crocodile  this  time.  We  care¬ 
fully  examined  a  deep  poo!  that  lay 
close  by,  and  then  a  second  pool,  and 
afterwards  a  third  inner  pool,  from 
whicdi  the  other  led,  and  here  we  found 
the  piece  of  wood  on  which  the  bait 
had  floated.  There  were  marks  of  croco¬ 
dile’s  teeth  on  it.  At  the  farthest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  pool  we  saw  the  end  of  the 
rattan-line  floating  on  the  water,  and 
knew  that  the  crocodile  was  at  the  other 
end  of  it. 

'Decks  were  cle.ired  for  action:  Manap 
was  of  course  barefooted,  and  I  took 
off  my  shoes  and  stockings,  so  that  my 
bare  feet  might  have  as  good  a  hold  as 
possible  on  the  smooth  bottom  of  the 
dug-out.  Everything  was  pushed  up 
into  the  bows  except  the  barbed  spear, 
which  was  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  proceedings.  This  spear  was  made 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  harpoon.  A 
rope  is  attached  to  a  barbed  iron  spear¬ 
head.  into  a  socket  of  which  the  spear 
shaft  fits  loosely;  as  soon  as  a  blow 
has  been  driven  home  with  the  spear, 
the  shaft  detaches  from  the  head,  and 
the  stricken  animal  is  held  by  the  rope 
and  the  barb. 

I  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe, 
and  the  spear  with  its  coil  of  rope  lay 
at  my  feet.  Manap  sat  in  the  stern 
paddling  gently.  As  we  approached  the 
rattan-line  glided  away  mysteriously. 
The  crocodile  had  seen  us  coming,  and, 
unconscious  of  the  fatal  rattan  which 
marked  its  course,  had  moved  into  deeper 
water.  I  seized  the  line  and  rapidly 
pulled  in  the  slack;  in  an  instant  I  felt 
the  crocodile  on  the  line,  and  jerked  the 
line  hard,  so  as  to  snap  the  slender  fibre 
bands  round  the  bait  and  to  set  the  hook 
free  to  catch  in  the  crocodile’s  gullet. 
Then  I  held  on  and  drove  the  hook  well 
home.  The  curious  electric  sensation 
that  thrills  a  line  when  a  fish  is  on  it 
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told  the  crocodile  was  well  hooked.  At 
ouce  it  moved  off  into  the  deep  water 
at  the  centre  of  the  pool,  draftging  the 
canoe  after  it;  the  sensation  of  blind 
terror  which  the  brute  felt  at  the  pain 
of  the  hook,  and  of  the  force  which 
bound  it  to  it  knew  not  what,  was  plain¬ 
ly  transmitted  along  the  tautened  line. 

For  some  few  yards  it  sullenly  resisted 
as  I  slowly  hauled  in  the  line  hand  by 
hand;  it  was  numb  and  sick  with  fright, 
but  only  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  it 
burst  into  a  wild  fury.  For  years  it 
had  been  the  tyrant  of  the  lake,  and 
since  it  had  left  its  native  river  had 
never  coime  into  contact  with  anything 
stronger  and  more  i»owerful  than  itself; 
and  it  would  not  yield  the  supremacy, 
much  less  its  life,  without  a  struggle. 
Wildly  lashing  the  water,  it  turned  to 
dive  to  the  bottom  and  to  break  the 
rattan-line.  I  was  brought  almost  to 
my  knees,  and  had  to  pay  out  the  line 
I  had  pulled  in,  and  it  was  all  that  I 
cculd  do  to  hold  on  to  the  end  of  the 
line  while  the  crocodile  towed  us,  canoe 
and  all,  towards  the  second  pool.  Again 
I  hauled  in  the  line  with  all  my  might, 
and  Manap  skilfully  kept  the  canoe 
head  on  to  the  crocodile.  In  the  contest 
I  had  the  great  factor  in  my  favor  that 
I  had  not  so  much  to  pull  the  crocodile 
up  to  the  canoe  as  to  pull  the  canoe  up 
to  the  crocodile;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  foothold  in  the  unstable  cockle-shell 
of  a  canoe  was  not  always  as  sure  as 
might  be  desired. 

After  a  protracted  struggle  I  managed 
to  get  the  crocodile  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  canoe,  and  in  the  clear  blue 
water  of  the  pool  we  could  see  its  yel¬ 
low  length  under  the  canoe  fighting  and 
snapping  at  the  line,  and  turning  and 
twisting  as  it  fought.  But  the  sight  of 
the  canoe  was  too  much  for  it,  and  with 
a  desperate  effort  it  tore  the  line  out 
of  my  grasp  until  again  only  the  end  of 
it  remained  in  my  hands,  and  continued 
the  struggle  in  the  depths  of  the  pool. 
Again  I  pulled  in  the  line,  and  yard  by 
yard  it  yielded.  This  time  1  saw  that 
I  could  get  it  within  reach  of  the  canoe; 
and  when  it  was  within  three  or  four 
yards  of  us  I  handed  the  line  to  Manap 
and  picked  up  the  spear. 

“Stab  it  in  the  soft  part  of  the  throat, 
Tuan,  or  under  the  stomach,  not  in 
the  back  or  sides;  and  stab  quick¬ 
ly.  for  the  line  may  be  partly  bitten 
through.”  With  straining  muscles 
Manap  hauled  on  the  line,  and,  swirling 
like  “Ugudwash  the  sun-fish,”  the  croc¬ 
odile  came  up  fighting  through  the  water. 
As  it  came  to  the  surface  the  water  that 
had  heaved  and  rocked  to  our  exertions 
hurst  info  a  fury  of  foam.  In  the  mid¬ 


dle  of  the  turmoil  one  could  see  four 
extended  claws  with  every  nail  out¬ 
stretched,  a  swinging,  lashing  tail,  and 
a  long  flat  head  with  open  jaw:  all  were 
mixed  into  a  horrid  interminable  knot 
like  a  Chinese  dragon  on  a  plate.  For  a 
second  it  straightened,  and  as  it  did  so 
Manap  hauled  its  head  above  the  ievel 
of  the  water,  and  I  had  a  clear  view  of 
a  whitey-yellow  throat,  at  which  I 
stabbed  with  all  my  strength.  Who  is 
resimnsible  for  the  traveller’s  tale  that 
the  crocodile’s  skin  is  impervious  to  steel 
weapons,  and  even  to  bullets?  Into  the 
soft  yielding  flesh  I  felt  the  spear-head 
enter  to  its  hilt,  and  then  I  wrenched 
the  spear-shaft  free  from  the  socket  and 
seized  the  coil  of  rope  at  my  feet.  Thus 
we  now  had  double  hold  on  the  crocodile, 
Manap  grasping  by  the  rattan-line  and 
hook,  and  I  by  the  barbed  spear  and  rope. 

If  there  had  been  a  storm  before,  there 
was  a  tornado  now.  At  one  moment 
the  open  jaws  would  surge  out  of  the 
broken  water  and  snap  together  in  un¬ 
pleasant  proximity  to  our  legs;  the  next 
moment  the  heavy  tail  would  swing  free 
of  the  water,  and,  lashing  through  the 
air  with  the  cut  of  a  flicking  whip  and 
the  weight  of  a  falling  tree,  would  hit 
the  side  of  the  canoe  a  blow  that  made 
it  shiver.  More  than  once  the  great 
claws  got  on  the  gunwale  of  the  canoe, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  blind  turmoil 
the  brute  would  get  on  board.  We  were 
both  drenched  from  head  to  foot  in  the 
water,  which  flew  in  every  direction, 
and  the  canoe  rocked  so  violently  in  the 
waves  of  the  commotion  that  there  was 
no  little  risk  of  losing  one’s  balance  and 
falling  in  on  top  of  the  raging  brute. 

“We  have  him  too  close  to  the  boat, 
Tuan;  let  out  more  line.” 

We  slowly  paid  out  the  two  lines,  with 
the  result  that  not  only  was  the  struggle 
continued  at  a  safer  distance,  but  the 
crocodile  entangled  itself  in  the  lines. 
As  it  writhed  and  twisted,  and  turned 
on  every  side  and  in  every  direction,  the 
rope  caught  an  outstretched  leg  on  one 
side,  made  a  loop  round  it,  and  then 
caught  in  a  leg  on  the  other  side.  As 
each  limb  was  caught  we  let  out  more 
line,  so  that,  while  of  course  the  line 
was  always  taut,  there  was  sufficient 
length  of  it  between  the  crocodile  and 
ourselves  to  enable  the  animal  to  en¬ 
tangle  itself  still  further.  In  a  few 
minutes  all  four  legs  were  caught,  and 
the  crocodile’s  struggles  became  less  vio¬ 
lent;  for  although  most  of  its  power  lay 
in  its  tail,  yet  the  legs  were  needed  to 
balance  the  body  in  the  water,  and 
without  this  balance  its  muscular  efforts 
became  ill-directed  and  uncertain. 

Twice  in  its  contortions  the  crocodile 
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slipped  the  ropes  from  its  legs,  and  the 
struggle  began  anew  until  they  were 
cnught  again.  In  the  restraint  of  the 
entangling  ropes  the  crocodile’s  efforts, 
though  they  increase<l  rather  than  ortier- 
wise,  had  only  a  diminishing  effect,  and 
a  few  more  minutes  were  all  that  was 
necessary.  “I  think  that  we  can  man¬ 
age  now.”  We  both  pulled  our  lines 
in  until  the  crocodile  was  a  few  feet  from 
the  canoe.  “Will  the  Tuan  take  both 
lines,  one  in  each  hand?”  Manap  handed 
his  line  orer  to  me,  and  picked  up  a 
piece  of  stout  box-cord  some  three  or 
four  yards  long  with  a  running  noose  at 
one  end  of  it.  “Now,  Tuan,  hold  steady 
with  the  line  on  the  spear-head,  and 
pull  hard  on  the  hook-line,  so  as  to 
bring  his  head  as  far  as  possible  above 
the  water.”  I  followed  the  directions, 
and  as  the  open  mouth  appeared  above 
the  water  Manap  dexterously  slipped  the 
noose  over  the  animal’s  upper  jaw  and 
pulled  it  tight,  some  six  inches  behind 
the  point  of  its  nostrils.  Then,  snatch¬ 
ing  his  opportunity,  with  a  quick  turn 
of  his  wrist  he  slipped  the  slack  of  the 
cord  round  under  the  lower  jaw.  By 
pulling  on  the  cord  he  could  now  bring 
upper  and  lower  jaw  together  and  close 
the  animal’s  mouth.  “Pull  him  closer 
into  the  boat.” 

For  a  fraction  of  a  second  the  animal 
was  quiescent  with  its  mouth  bound  by 
the  single  turn  of  the  cord.  Like  light¬ 
ning  Manap  in  that  time  had  twisted  his 
wrist,  and  a  second  circle  of  the  cord 
lay  round  the  closed  jaws.  He  drew  the 
cord  tight,  and  the  teeth  of  each  jaw 
pressed  home  into  the  sockets  of  the 
other.  “Now  pull  his  head  over  the 
gunwale  of  the  canoe.”  As  the  long 
pointed  head  appeared  over  the  side  of 
the  canoe,  Manap  firmly  '.eixed  it  by 
the  nostril.  It  seemed  the  maddest 
thing  possible.  Here  was  a  brute  that 
a  few  seconds  before  had  been  raging 
like  a  devil  incarnate;  we  were  still  half 
blinded  by  the  spray  it  had  flung  in 
oar  faces,  and  the  dug-out  still  rocked 
in  the  waves  its  wild  struggles  had 
raised.  For  a  moment  it  was  still,  and 
a  cord  was  round  its  mouth;  but  the  cord 
might  easily  slip  with  any  sudden  move¬ 
ment,  either  of  the  crocodile  or  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  struggle  was  over— far  from  it. 

One  shuddered  to  think  of  what  would 
have  happened  had  the  cord  slipped; 
the  hand  that  pressed  so  confidently  on 
the  brute’s  nostrils  would  be  snapped 
and  seised  in  a  second.  Manap  would  be 
taken  overboard  and  worried  and  shaken 
like  a  rat  by  a  terrier,  and  would  drown 
before  my  eyes  in  the  crocodile’s  em¬ 
brace.  But  no  such  thing  happened. 
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Manap  grasped  the  point  of  the  iong  nar¬ 
row  head  with  one  hand,  and  with  tlie 
other  rapidly  wound  the  cord  round  the 
clenched  mouth,  ending  it  off  with  a 
half-hitch  knot.  The  extraordinary  thing 
w'as  that  while  Manap  did  this,  though 
the  time  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  only 
two  or  three  seconds,  the  crocodile  re¬ 
mained  comparatively  still:  the  front 
feet,  it  is  true,  clawed  wildly  at  the 
canoe’s  side,  but  they  could  not  reach 
Manap’s  hands.  The  surging,  swirling 
turmoil  ceased,  and  from  the  moment 
that  the  cord  was  slipped  round  its  jaws 
the  crocodile  appeared  to  give  up'  all 
heart. 

No  sooner  was  the  knot  tied  round 
the  crocodile’s  mouth  than  iManap  pro¬ 
duced  another  cord  and  slipped  it  over 
a  fore-leg,  pulling  the  leg  up  to  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  side;  he  then  slipped  the  line  over 
its  back,  and  caught  up  the  other  fore¬ 
leg  with  it.  He  pulled  the  two  fore¬ 
legs  together  over  the  crocodile’s  back 
as  far  as  he  could,  and,  passing  the 
cord  round  them  once  or  twice,  tied  it  in 
a  knot.  With  a  third  cord  he  noosed 
and  tied  together  the  two  hind-legs. 
“5iudah,”  he  said.  “That  is  finished.” 
‘What  he  had  effected  was  perfectly 
marvellous.  In  one  minute  he  had 
transformed  a  ravening  water-devil  into 
a  trussed-up  monstrosity,  and  his  only 
weapon  had  been  three  pieces  of  box- 
cord.  The  furious  monster  that,  all 
open  mouth,  whirling  tail,  and  out¬ 
spread  claws,  had  bent  itself  into  stren¬ 
uous  coils  like  the  Dragon  of  China,  now 
lay  long  and  Ihnp  beside  the  canoe.  The 
tightly  closed  mouth  and  the  legs  tied 
awkwardly  over  its  back  made  it  look 
almost  ridiculous.  The  fight  was  over. 

“If  the  Tuan  will  hold  the  rattan-line, 
I  will  paddle  the  canoe  ashore.”  The 
crocodile  did  not  make  another  effort; 
a  deep  groan  burst  from  its  clenched 
mouth  two  or  three  times,  and  it  allowed 
itself  to  be  towed  alongside  the  canoe 
like  a  dead  thing.  When  we  reached 
the  edge  of  the  lake  Manap  dragged  it 
ashore  by  the  golf-links,  and  killed  it 
with  a  few  blows  of  a  heavy  wooden 
bat.  It  was  between  nine  and  ten  feet 
long,  and  the  clear  water  of  the  lake 
had  given  it  a  most  beautiful  hrighi- 
yellow  color.  The  girth  of  its  body  and 
its  weight  showed  that  it  had  been 
feeding  well,  and  as  it  had  taken  to 
attacking  cattle,  it  was  time  that  it 
was  caught.  A  man  seized  by  it  would 
have  had  no  chance  whatever  of  escape. 
Manap  dragged  the  body  off  towards  the 
police  station  for  the  Government  re¬ 
ward,  and  as  I  turned  to  go  to  the  club 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ah  Chow  moving 
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forward  from  behind  some  trees  to  give 
him  a  helping  hand. 

Such  was  the  taking  of  the  first  croco¬ 
dile  that  Manap  and  I  caught  together. 
Though  we  often  set  baits  for  the  other 
two  crocodiles  that  were  said  to  inhabit 
the  lake,  we  never  caught  them.  But  in 
the  old  mine-holes  round  Taiping  I 
caught  many  afterwards,  some  with 
Manap  and  some  without  him.  The 
second  time  that  I  went  out  with  Manap 
I  took  the  cord  myself  to  tie  up  the 
crocodile’s  mouth.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  moments  I  have  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  As  in  other  hazardous  enter¬ 
prises  that  require  some  nerve,  such  as 
playing  with  poisonous  snakes  or  making 
parachute  descents,  that  of  which  one 
most  feels  the  want  in  one’s  maiden  ef- 
forf  is  the  confidence  which  comes  only 
by  experience  and  success.  It  is  not 
a  thing  in  which  one  graduates;  the 
maxim  is  inverted,  and  one  must  be  per¬ 
fect  before  one  practices. 

On  another  occasion  I  set  some  lines 
in  an  abandoned  mine-hole  adjoining  a 
big  mine  where  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
hundred  Chinese  coolies  were  working. 
They  saw  us  engaged  with  a  crocodile 
at  the  water’s  edge,  and,  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  flocked  down  upon  us  so  thick¬ 
ly  and  so  close  that  they  nearly  pressed 
us  into  the  water  on  top  of  the  strug¬ 
gling  animal.  It  was  only  by  threaten¬ 
ing  them  with  the  spear  that  I  was  able 
to  keep  the  barest  space  around  us. 
Another  time  I  set  two  lines  in  an 
abandoned  mins-'hole,  and  when  I  went 
the  next  morning  could  find  no  sign  of 
them.  We  paddled  round  the  water’s 
edge  and  examined  every  inch  most  care¬ 
fully,  then  we  inspected  a  tiny  creek  that 
led  into  the  hole  and  followed  it  for 
half  a  mile  or  so.  Not  a  sign  of  any 
rattan:  we  followed  the  creek  where  it 
led  out  of  the  pool,  and  went  down  it 
for  a  mile.  Again  not  a  sign  anywhere, 
and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
rascal  of  a  Chinaman  had  seen  the  rat¬ 
tans  and  had  stolen  them,  we  cursed 
him  heartily  and  went  home  disgusted. 

About  a  week  afterwards  a  note  was 
sent  to  me  from  the  police  station  to 


say  that  a  Malay  had  brought  a  croco¬ 
dile  there  and  said  that  he  thought  it 
belonged  to  me.  I  went  over  to  the 
station,  and  there  was  one  of  my  missing 
lines  and  attached  to  it  was  a  crocodile. 
The  Malay’s  story  was  that  he  was  cut¬ 
ting  fire-wood  in  the  jungle  about  a 
mile  from  the  pool  where  I  had  set  my 
lines,  and  had  seen  the  rattan  lying  on 
the  ground.  He  naturally  picked  it  up, 
and  was  considerably  surprised  to  find 
a  crocodile  at  the  other  end  of  it.  It 
was  a  rather  small  one,  and  with  as¬ 
sistance  he  killed  it;  and  having  heard 
of  my  lost'  lines,  naturally  concluded 
that  this  was  one  of  them,  and  brought 
it  to  the  police  station.  To  his  delight 
I  told  the  police  to  pay  over  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reward  to  him.  Nothing  was  ever 
heard  of  the  other  missing  line.  I  im¬ 
agine  that  both  lines  were  taken  by 
crocodiles,  and  that  the  animals,  after 
swallowing  the  baits,  had  felt  suspicious 
of  the  rattan-lines  tliat  followed  them 
wherever  they  went,  and  had  left  the 
pool  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
That  the  animal  which  the  Malay  came 
across  should  have  been  resting  so  far 
from  the  water  is  remarkable,  and  that 
the  two  animals  should  have  taken  the 
baits  on  the  same  day  and  both  aban¬ 
doned  the  pool  to  wander  overland  is 
most  extraordinary. 

Sometimes  one  hooks  a  crocodile  that 
is  too  big  to  be  tackled.  “One  should 
always  have  a  second  spear  handy,” 
was  Manap’s  advice,  “for  sometimes  the 
crocodile  may  ‘amok’  and  attack  the 
boat.  If  the  crocodile  floats  up  to  the 
top  and  looks  over  the  water  to  see 
what  it  is  that  pesters  him,  then,  Tuan, 
sboot  him  at  once  if  you  have  a  rifle, 
or  else  drop  the  line  and  go  home;  for 
the  next  thing  that  he  will  do  when  he 
feels  the  line  again  will  be  to  dash  at 
the  boat  and  board  it.  And  then  what 
is  one  to  do?” 

A  crocodile  twenty-four  feet  eight 
inches  long  hangs  in  the  Taiping  mu¬ 
seum,  and  when  one  sees  an  animal  of 
this  size  one  may  well  echo  Manap’s 
question,  “And  then  what  is  one  to  do?” 
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The  White  Peril. 

By  GEORGE,  LYNCH. 


(From  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 


The  Russo-Japanese  war  marks  an  all- 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  East,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  prove  to  be  a  turning-point  in  the 
course  of  future  events.  Does  it  ever 
occur  to  us  Westerners,  who  talk  glibly 
of  the  Yellow  Peril,  to  consider  the  past 
and  the  present  situation  from  the 
Oriental’s  point  of  view,  and  examine 
how  he  regards  ^us  pale-faced  races  of 
the  West?  From  the  commencement  of 
our  intercourse  with  the  Orient  the 
menace  of  the  White  Peril  must  every 
year  have  appeared  to  be  growing  more 
and  more  alarming,  until  now,  when 
Japan  has  proved  itself  strong  enough 
to  effectively  cry  “Hands  off!”  and  to 
call  a  halt  to  our  aggression.  Despite 
the  obstacle  of  the  intense  Oriental  re¬ 
serve,  anybody  who  knows  his  East  even 
partially,  and  has  sympathetically 
gained  the  confidence  of  intelligent 
Chinamen  and  Japanese,  can  easily  form 
an  idea  of  their  real  feelings  toward  us. 
When  we  recall  the  history  of  our  inter¬ 
course,  their  present  attitude  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  surprise;  and  if  we  consider 
it  impartially  and  dispassionately  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  only  the  natural 
consequence  and  result  of  events. 

“Ce  ques  les  Russes  payent  en  ce  mo¬ 
ment  dans  les  mers  du  Japon  et  dans  les 
gorges  de  la  Mandchourie,  ce  n'est  pas 
seulement  leur  i>olitque  avide  et  brutale 
en  Orient,  c’eet  la  poUtque  coloniale  de 
I’Euroipe  tout  entiere.  Ce  qu’lls  explent, 
ce,  ne  sont  pas  seulement  leurs  crimes, 
ce  sont  les  crimes  de  toute  la  chretiente 
mtlitalre  et  oommerciale.” 

The  idea  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar  through 
the  imaginative  effusions  of  magazine 
writers,  and  which  has  been  pictorially 
illustrated  by  the  German  Emperor  in 
his  celebrated  cartoon,  is  purely  specula¬ 
tive — the  work  of  would-be  prophets. 
There  is  nothing  speculative  or  ima¬ 
ginary,  however,  about  the  idea  of  the 
White  Peril;  it  has  been  carved  out  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  and  the  picture 
painted  in  the  yelow  man’s  blood. 


W’hen  the  first  explorers  and  traders 
visited  China  and  Japan  they  were  in¬ 
variably  well  received  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  willing  to  sanction  their  traffic 
provided  they  did  not  disturb  social  and 
political  order,  and  complied  with  the 
regulations  laid  down  for  it. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  far 
East  was  completely  closed  to  everything 
foreign,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  adventurers  came  subse¬ 
quently  in  the  sixteenth  century  that 
news  again  reached  Europe  of  China, 
and  that  intercourse  was  established 
which  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
In  1606  it  was  that  some  Portuguese, 
after  rounding  the  Cape,  entered  the 
Bogue,  on  the  Canton  River,  and  Dutch¬ 
men  came  to  Macao  in  two  or  three  large 
ships.  In  1516  Rafael  Perestrel'.o 
reached  the  Chinese  coast,  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Andrada  in  the  following  year. 
These  were  all  well  received  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Emperor  Ching-tih,  and  were 
allowed  to  open  trade  with  Canton,  until 
they  began  to  make  themselves  intoler¬ 
able  by  their  disgraceful  conduct.  Simon 
Andrada,  in  punishment  for  his  numer¬ 
ous  crimes,  was  expelled  from  Canton, 
but  voyaged  northward  and  established 
settlements  in  Amoy  and  Ningpo.  In 
the  latter  place  the  conduct  of  the  for¬ 
eigners  soon  became  infamous. 

“They  outraged  every  law  and  set  the 
feelings  of  the  people  at  defiance.  They 
refused  to  submit  to  the  native  authori¬ 
ties,  and  on  one  occasion,  In  revenge  for 
one  of  their  number  having  been  cheated 
by  a  Chinaman,  they  sent  an  armed  band 
into  a  neighboring  village  and  plundered 
the  natives,  carrying  off  a  number  of 
women  and  young  girls.  By  such  deeds 
they  brought  down  upon  themselves  the 
vengeance  of  the  people,  who  rose  ana 
massacred  800  of  the  offenders  and  burnt 
thirty-five  of  their  ships.  At  Chln-chow, 
in  the  province  of  F^ihkien,  they  invited 
disaster  by  similar  misconduct.  .  .  . 
By  such  acts  as  these  the  Portuguese 
brought  discredit  on  the  name  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  tolerat¬ 
ed  at  Canton  and  elsewhere  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  very  profitable  trade  they  had 
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developed,  and  by  virtue  of  the  rich  bribes 
which  they  had  poured  into  the  pockets 
of  the  mandarins.  But  these  gains  were 
more  than  nullified  by  the  outrages  they 
bad  committed;  and  an  edict  was  issued 
from  Peking  ordering  all  communication 
to  be  broken  off  with  these  rebellious 
people.” 

This  has  invariably  been  the  history  of 
first  experiences  of  contact  with  Asiatics. 
The  natives  always  received  the 
strangers  well,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  conduct  of  their  visitors 
brought  them  to  change  their  attitude 
toward  them.  When  St.  Francis  Xavier 
reached  the  Chinese  coast  in  1552  he 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  misdeeds  of 
his  countrymen,  prevented  from  landing 
hy  the  mandarins,  and  had  to  be  content 
with  stopping  on  the  island  of  Shan- 
chuan,  where  he  died  within  sight  of  the 
land  he  had  longed  to  convert. 

When  Catherine  the  First  sent  Count 
Yladislavich  on  a  mission  to  Peking,  he 
was  cordially  received  by  the  Emperor 
Yung-cheng;  and  a  treaty  regulating 
trade,  sanctioning  the  erection  of  a 
church,  and  sanctioning  a  mission  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  memibers  within  the  city 
was  concluded.  The  Chinese  set  them¬ 
selves,  however,  to  discourage  foreign 
trade;  they  held  then,  and  told  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  as  they  have  repeatedly  told  other 
nations  since,  that  the  people  did  not  de¬ 
sire  foreign  trade,  as  their  own  country 
produced  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
they  required.  Self-contained,  self-sup¬ 
porting,  they  were  self-contented;  but 
their  visitors  took  the  view  that  they 
had  the  inalienable  right  to  force  trade 
upon  them,  whether  they  wished  it  or 
not.  This  principle  seems  to  he  taken  for 
granted  by  all  Western  nations  and 
acted  upon,  as  they  appear  to  consider 
that  they  are  quite  within  their  rights 
in  pointing  a  cannon  to  the  head  of  the 
Celestial  and  saying  ‘‘Your  commerce  or 
your  life.” 

Let  us  hear  a  Chinaman’s  views  on 
this  subject  and  on  the  cause  of  the 
first  rupture  between  his  country  and  the 
West: 

‘‘When  your  first  strangers  came  to 
China  (writes  Hu  Hung  Ming)  it  was 
not  at  our  invitation;  so  we  received 
them,  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  at  least 
with  tolerance.  So  long  as  they  were 
content  to  observe  our  regulations  we 
were  willing  to  sanction  their  traffic. 
The  first  trouble  arose  over  a  matter 
which  you  yourselves  have  hardly  ven¬ 
tured  to  defend — your  own  conduct.  A 
considerable  part  of  your  trade  was  the 
the  trade  in  opium.  The  use  of  this  drug, 
we  observed,  was  destroying  the  health 
and  the  morals  of  our  pople,  and  we 


therefore  prohibited  the  trade.  Your 
merchants,  however,  evaded  the  law; 
opium  was  smuggled  in,  till  at  last  we 
were  driven  to  take  the  matter  into  our 
own  hands  and  to  seize  and  destroy  the 
whole  stock  of  the  forbidden  drug.  Your 
government  made  our  action  an  -excuse 
for  war.  You  invaded  our  territory,  ex¬ 
acted  an  indemnity,  and  took  from  us 
the  island  of  Hong  Kong.  Was  this 
an  auspicious  beginning?  .  .  .  We  sub¬ 
mitted  because  we  must;  we  were  not  a 
military  power.  But  do  you  suppose  our 
sense  of  justice  w'as  not  outraged?  Or 
later,  when  every  power  in  Europe,  on 
some  pretext  or  other,  had  seized  and  re¬ 
tained  some  part  of  our  territory,  do  you 
suppose  because  we  cannot  resist  that 
we  do  not  feel? 

‘‘To  a  Chinaman  who  reviews  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  relations  with  you  during 
the  past  sixty  years  and  more,  must  you 
not  naturally  appear  to  be  little  better 
than  robbers  and  pirates?  .  .  .  Which 
of  us  throughout  has  been  the  aggressor 
— we  who,  putting  our  case  at  the  worst, 
were  obstinately  resolved  to  maintain 
our  society,  customs,  laws  and  polity 
against  the  influences  of  an  alien  civil¬ 
isation,  or  you  who,  bent  on  commercial 
gains,  were  determined  at  all  cost  to 
force  an  entrance  into  our  territory  and 
to  introduce  along  with  your  goods  the 
leaven  of  your  culture  and  ideas?  If, 
in  the  collision  that  inevitably  ensued, 
we  gave  cause  of  offence,  we  have  at 
least  the  excuse  of  self-preservation.  Our 
wrongs,  if  wrongs  they  were,  were  epi¬ 
sodes  on  a  substantial  right;  but  yours 
were  themselves  the  substance  of  your 
action.  .  .  .  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
conditions  you  have  imposed  on  a  proud 
and  ancient  empire,  an  empire  which  for 
centuries  has  believed  itself  to  be  at  the 
head  of  civilisation. 

‘‘You  have  compelled  us,  against  our 
will,  to  open  our  ports  to  your  trade; 
you  have  forced  us  to  permit  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  drug  which  we  believe  is 
ruining  our  people;  you  have  exempted 
your  subjects  residing  amongst  us  from 
the  operation  of  our  laws;  you  have 
appropriated  our  coasting  traffic;  you 
claim  the  traffic  of  our  inland  waters. 
Every  attempt  on  our  part  to  resist  your 
demands  has  been  followed  by  new 
claims  and  new  aggressions.  And  yet 
all  this  time  you  have  posed  as  civilised 
peoples  dealing  with  barbarians!” 

The  events  of  the  past  fifty  years  in 
China  are  suggestive  of  the  Chinese  pun¬ 
ishment  for  patricide,  when  the  murderer 
is  done  to  death  by  having  slices  of  flesh 
cut  from  his  body.  We  began  the  exe¬ 
cution  with  Hong  Kong;  France,  with- 
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out  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  carved 
off  Cochin  China;  Russia,  Port  Arthur 
and  Manchuria;  iGermany,  Kiao-Chou, 
and  so  on.  until  the  end  of  the  empire 
as  a  nation  seemed  approaching.  There 
are  many,  of  course,  who  consider  that 
this  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  China,  and  that  willy-nilly  we  ought 
to  Westernise  the  people.  When  travel¬ 
ing  in  China,  and  having  the  opportunity 
of  contrasting  and  comparing  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  manners  of  life  of  those  liv- 
ig  in  the  districts  that  have  come  under 
European  influence  with  those  of  the 
interior,  it  is  at  least  questionable  if 
the  lot  of  the  former  has  been  improved. 
It  is  still  more  questionable  if  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  individual  during  his  arc 
of  life  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave 
has  been  increased.  The  standard  of 
material  co'mfort  has  been  slightly  raised, 
hut  at  a  price. 

Part  of  the  wages  of  our  civilisation  is 
struggle,  competition  and  unrest;  of  Ori¬ 
ental  civilisation,  peace,  contentment  and 
repose.  Not  the  brutal  idleness  of  the 
savage,  but  the  reward  of  an  industry 
unequalled  upon  earth.  It  is  necessary 
to  travel  in  the  interior  of  China  to  get 
a  true  ddea  of  the  life  of  the  country  and 
its  people;  but  here  is  a  very  true  and 
vivid  pen-picture  drawn  by  a  Chinaman: 

“Far  away  in  the  Bast,  under  sunshine 
such  as  you  never  saw  (for  even  such 
light  as  you  have  you  stain  and  infect 
with  sooty  smoke),  on  the  shore  of  a 
broad  river  stands  the  house  where  I 
was  born.  It  is  one  among  thousands; 
but  every  one  stands  in  its  own  garden, 
simply  painted  in  whiite  or  gray,  modest, 
cheerful  and  clean.  For  many  miles 
along  the  valley,  one  after  the  other, 
they  lift  their  blue  or  red  tiled  roofs  out 
of  a  sea  of  green,  while  here  or  there 
glitters  out  over  a  clump  of  trees  the 
gold  enamel  of  some  tall  pagoda.  The 
river,  crossed  by  frequent  bridges  and 
crowded  with  barges  and  junks,  bears 
on  its  clear  stream  the  traffic  of  thriving 
village  markets.  For  prosperous  peas¬ 
ants  people  all  the  districts,  owning  and 
tilling  the  fields  their  fathers  owned  and 
tilled  before  them.  The  soil  on  which 
they  work,  they  may  say,  they  and  their 
ancestors  have  made.  For  see,  almost 
to  the  summit  what  once  were  barren 
hills  are  waving  green  with  cotton  and 
rice,  sugar,  oranges  and  tea.  Water 
drawn  from  the  river  bed  girdles  the 
slopes  with  silver,  and,  falling  from 
channel  to  channel  tin  a  thousand  bright 
cascades,  plashing  in  cisterns,  chuckling 
in  pipes,  soaking  and  oozing  in  the  soil, 
distributes  freely  to  all  alike  fertility, 
verdure  and  life. 


“iHour  after  hour  you  may  traverse, 
by  tortuous  paths,  over  tiny  bridges,  the 
works  of  the  generations  who  have 
passed,  the  labors  of  theSr  children  of  to¬ 
day,  till  you  reach  the  point  where  man 
succumbs  and  nature  has  her  way,  cover¬ 
ing  the  highest  crags  with  a  mantle  of 
azure  and  gold  and  rose,  gardenia,  cle¬ 
matis,  azalea,  growing  luxuriously  wild. 
How  often  here  have  I  sat  for  hours  in 
a  silence  so  intense  that,  as  one  of  our 
poets  has  said,  ‘You  may  hear  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  trees  rustling  on  the  ground’ 
— a  silence  broken  only  now  and  again 
from  far  below  by  voices  of  laborers 
calling  across  the  watercourses,  or,  at 
eventing  or  dawn,  by  the  sound  of  gong 
summoning  to  worship  from  the  temples 
in  the  valley!  Such  silence — such  sounds 
— such  perfume — such  color — the  senses 
respond  to  their  objects;  they  grow  ex¬ 
quisite  to  a  degree  you  cannot  well  con¬ 
ceive  in  your  northern  climate;  and  beau¬ 
ty,  pressing  in  from  without,  moulds  the 
spirit  and  mind  insensibly  to  harmony 
with  herself. 

“If  in  Chdna  we  have  manners,  if  we 
have  art,  if  we  have  morals,  the  reason, 
to  those  who  can  see,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Nature  has  taught  us;  and  so  far  we  are 
only  more  fortunate  than  you.  But,  also, 
we  have  had  the  grace  to  learn  her  les¬ 
son;  and  that,  we  think,  we  may  ascribe 
to  our  intelligence.  For  consider,  here 
in  this  lovely  valley  live  thousands  of 
souls  without  any  law  save  that  of  cus¬ 
tom,  without  any  rule  save  that  of  their 
own  hearths.  Industrious  they  are,  as 
you  hardly  know  industry  in  Europe; 
but  It  lis  the  industry  of  free  men  work¬ 
ing  for  their  kith  and  kin,  on  the  lands 
they  received  from  their  fathers,  to 
transmit,  enriched  by  their  labors,  to 
their  sons.  .  .  .  Healthy  toil,  sufficient 
leisure,  frank  hospitality,  a  content  born 
of  habit  and  undisturbed  by  commercial 
ambitions,  a  sense  of  beauty  fostered  by 
the  loveliest  nature  in  the  world,  and 
finding  expression  in  gracious  and  digni¬ 
fied  manners  where  it  ds  not  embodied  in 
exquisite  works  of  art — such  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  among 
whom  I  was  born.  .  .  .  \^at  have  you 
to  offer  in  its  place,  you  our  would-be 
civilisers?  Your  religion?  Alas,  it  is  in 
the  name  of  that  that  you  are  doing 
unnamable  deeds.  Your  morals?  Where 
shall  we  find  them?  Your  intelligence? 
Whither  has  St  led?  'V^at  counter  pic¬ 
ture  have  you  to  offer  over  here  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  this  which  I  have  drawn  of  life 
in  China?” 

The  picture  forced  on  the  Chinaman’s 
observation  is  that  of  the  life  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  Tientsin,  Hong  Kong  and  the  other 
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treaty  ports.  There  he  sees  imposing 
bolildings,  magnificent  ships,  well-kept 
roads,  cleanliness  and  all  the  evidences 
of  civilisation  by  soap;  but  there  the  ad¬ 
mirable  features  of  the  picture  stop. 
The  bars  and  brothels  loom  larger  to  the 
eyes  of  these  people,  who,  except  for 
the  use  of  opium,  which  we  have  forced 
upon  them,  are  temperate  to  a  degree. 
Almost  every  street  of  these  cities  is 
dotted  with  saloons,  where  at  evening 
the  native  can  watch  white  men  getting 
soddenly  or  rowdily  drunk  inside  these 
garishly  lighted  dens,  to  the  twanging 
of  a  piano  played  by  a  bar-room  harlot, 
so  that  they  come  to  believe  that  the 
principal  pleasure  and  pastime  of  the 
European  is  drinking.  The  notorious 
houses,  kept  principally  by  American 
women,  their  horses  and  carriages,  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  lucrattiveness  of  their  oc¬ 
cupation,  he  knows  of.  The  most  gentle, 
courteous  and  polite  people  in  the  world 
cannot  but  contrast  their  own  manners 
with  the  domineering  aggressiveness  and 
coarseness  of  the  majority  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
With  so  many  glaring  vices  character¬ 
ising  these  Westerners,  they  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  they  should  consider  them¬ 
selves  called  upon  to  draw  the  people 
away  fir^m  the  doctrines  of  Confucius 
and  Buddha. 

With  very  good  reason  they  have  come 
to  regard  the  missionary  as  a  menace, 
because  these  preachers  of  the  gospel 
of  the  God  of  Peace  have  so  often  been 
but  the  forerunners  of  trouble  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  robbery.  While  the  ignorance 
and  tactlessness  of  a  great  portion  of 
them  is  notorious,  the  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  of  others  is  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  way  the  actions  of 
the  Christian  nations  glive  the  lie  to  the 
Christianity  they  profess.  “Thou  shalt 
not  steal.”  “Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor’s  goods,”  “Thou  shalt  not  kill.” 
If  the  “nots”  were  omitted.  Westerners 
might  then  claim  to  living  up  to  the 
precepts  of  their  faith,  and  their  profes¬ 
sion  of  lit  would  be  understandable  to 
the  Chinese  mind. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  a  courteous  wel- 
c<>me  and  hospitality  was  extended  both 
to  the  earliest  explorers  and  traders 
and  the  missionaries  who  immediately 
followed  them.  Nothing  could  be  more 
open-minded  or  liberal  than  the  attitude 
of  the  Japanese  to  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
who  landed  in  1549,  apd  who  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  large  number  of  monks  and 
priests  who  made  astonishipgly  rapid 
progress  in  converting  the  natives  to 
Christianity.  In  less  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  there  were  several  hundred  thou¬ 


sand  Christians  in  Japan,  and  their  num¬ 
bers  were  steadily  increasing,  until  the 
missionaries  interfered,  or  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  interfering,  in  politics,  when 
the  attitude  of  the  rulers  changed  to¬ 
wards  them. 

It  looked,  towards  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  as  if  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  Japan  was  on  a  fair  way  to  be¬ 
come  Christian;  and  how  genuine  was 
the  conversion  of  these  people  is  evident 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  which  was 
experienced  in  compelling  them  to  aban¬ 
don  the  new  religion  which  they  had 
adopted.  Tens  of  .thousands  suffered 
death  willingly,  and  an  immense  number 
of  others  were  deprived  of  all  they  pos¬ 
sessed  sooner  than  give  it  up.  Innu¬ 
merable  edicts  w'ere  launched  against 
them,  and  wave  after  wave  of  violent 
persecution  swept  over  the  country  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  until  Christianity, 
except  in  a  few  outlying  spots,  was 
practically  exterminated.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  things  which  Japan  has 
adopted  from  the  West,  she  has  not 
changed  the  religion  of  the  country  for 
Christianity.  The  religion  of  the  more 
educated  portion  of  her  population  has 
been  well  described  as  that  of  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  politeness  towards  possibilities, 
and  there  are  fewer  Christians  in  Japan 
at  the  present  day  than  there  were  fifty 
years  after  the  landing  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier. 

Mendez  Pinto  was  the  first  European 
to  visit  Japan,  in  1542.  As  in  the  case 
of  China,  the  foreigners  were  received 
by  the  Japanese  with  the  greatest  cour¬ 
tesy,  were  treated  ns  guests,  and  an  ar¬ 
rangement  immediately  made  that  every 
other  year  a  Portuguese  vessel  was  to 
visit  Kiushiu  for  trading  purposes.  This, 
arrangement  was  continued  for  some 
years,  until  the  riotous  and  turbulent 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese  thoroughly 
disgusted  the  Japanese  and  made  inter¬ 
course  with  these  foreigners  intolerable. 
In  April,  1600,  a  Dutch  trading  fleet, 
piloted  by  Bill  Adams,  an  Englishman, 
arrived  in  Japan,  and  although  the  mfis- 
sionarles  at  this  time  were  being  perse¬ 
cuted,  the  new  arrivals  received  a  friend¬ 
ly  welcome,  and  were  allowed  to  open 
factories  in  several  places. 

In  July,  1%3,  during  the  Shogunate 
of  lyeyoshi,  the  American  Commodore 
Perry  arrived  at  Yokohama,  with  the 
object  of  making  an  arrangement  with 
the  Japanese  for  the  opendng  of  some 
of  their  ports  for  the  obtaining  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  for  purposes  of  trade.  The 
leaders  of  the  people  were  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  request  should 
be  granted  or  not.  In  the  council  of 
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Daimios  one  party,  headed  by  Prince 
'Mito,  was  opposed  to  allowing  any  in¬ 
tercourse  with  these  foreigners.  “Trade 
being  their  object,”  they  said,  “they  will 
manage  bit  by  bit  to  impoverish  the 
country,  after  which  they  will  treat  us 
just  as  they  like — perhaps  behave  with 
the  greatest  rudeness  and  insult  us,  and 
end  by  swallowing  up  Japan.  If  we  do 
not  drive  them  away  now,  we  shall  never 
have  another  opportunity.”  The  other 
party,  headed  by  the  Shogun,  held  that 
Japan  was  not  in  a  position  to  hold  her 
own  against  foreigners,  and  that  her 
best  policy  was  to  temporise  and  make 
treaties  on  the  best  terms  she  could 
until  such  time  as  she  should  acquire 
the  possession  and  knowledge  of  West¬ 
ern  arms.  They  were  quick  in  realising 
that  right  was  useless  unless  backed  up 
by  might,  and,  the  counsels  of  this  party 
prevailing,  a  treaty  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Shogun  and  Commodore  Perry 
in  1854,  which  was  followed  by  another 
in  1857;  and  in  the  next  year  Ix)rd 
Elglin  concluded  a  treaty  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain  on  similar  lines,  the 
Japanese  having  the  sagacity  to  stipu¬ 
late  that  we  were  prohibited  from  im¬ 
porting  any  opium  into  their  country. 
France  and  other  European  countries 
lost  no  time  in  followting  suit,  and  gain¬ 
ing  equal  privileges  for  trade. 

The  first  actual  conflict  between  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Westerners  was  at  the  battle 
of  Kagoshima,  when  the  native  batteries 
were  silenced  and  three  of  their  ships 
sunk,  on  the  11th  if  Au^st,  1863.  This 
had  the  effect  of  convincing  even  the 
conservative  Satsuma  clan  of  the  neces- 
slity  of  adopting  the  weapons  of  their 
conquerors,  and  made  the  whole  people 
anxions  to  adopt  the  civilisation  which 
I>088essed  such  weapons.  Now  here  was 
shown  the  marked  difference  between 
these  two  peoples  who  had  both  been 
bombarded  by  the  same  cannon.  The 
Chinese  were  willing  to  trust  to  the 
weak  weapon  of  diplomacy,  with  its  con¬ 
tingent  liability  of  having  to  submit  to 
dismemberment — ^the  punishment  of  a 
thousand  deaths.  Their  versatile,  ener¬ 
getic  and  progressive  neighbors  were 
quick  to  grasp  the  situation  and  discern 
the  only  way  by  which  they  could  pre¬ 
serve  their  national  existence.  To  them, 
as  to  all  Asiatic  nations,  the  conquest  of 
India  stood  out  as  an  ominous  warning 
ever  present  in  their  minds. 

The  revolution  in  Japan  was  the  result 
not  of  any  admiration  for  our  civilisa¬ 
tion,  our  culture,  our  arts,  manners,  re¬ 
ligion  or  morals;  it  was  adopted  as  the 
only  means  of  defence  against  the  White 
Peril.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world’s 


history  to  match  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  threw  themselves  into  their 
self-imposed  task  or  the  steadfastness  of 
purpose  they  displayed  in  carrying  it 
out.  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
prudence  and  self-restraint  they  have 
exercised  in  not  allowing  themselves  to 
be  tempted  to  any  trial  of  strength  be¬ 
fore  they  were  fully  prepared.  When 
they  declared  war  against  China  they 
'knew  the  task  was  easily  within  their 
power.  When  they  were  infiquitously 
deprived  of  the  possession  of  Port  Ar¬ 
thur,  it  was  touch  and  go  whether  the 
army  would  submit  to  it,  and  Marshal 
Oyama,  by  his  personal  influence,  had 
all  he  could  do  in  getting  the  troops  to 
obey  orders  and  evacuate  it. 

In  1873  Japan  was  very  near  coming 
into  conflict  with  Russia  over  the  question 
of  Korea.  The  Iwakura  embassy  had 
come  back  from  Europe  much  impressed 
with  the  military  activity  of  the  powers, 
but,  above  all,  with  the  aggressive  policy 
and  attitude  of  Russia.  In  a  report 
Tashimicbi  pointed  out  that  Russia,  per¬ 
petually  pressing  southwards,  was  now 
the  chief  peril  for  Japan,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  it  became  immediately  the  first  ob¬ 
ject  of  Japanese  policy  to  check  Russia 
in  Korea.  As  the  best  way  of  effecting 
this,  many  in  the  government  were  for 
declaring  war  immediately  against  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  complete  plans  were  formed  for 
the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Korea. 
But  the  prudent  majority  recognised  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  trying 
conclusions  with  Russia,  and  they  car¬ 
ried  their  point.  They  said  they  might, 
and  would,  win  by  waiting  until  they  had 
completed  their  preparations,  but  that 
it  was  premature  to  take  on  such  a  big 
risk  as  that  of  a  war  with  one  of  the 
Europeans  powers.  From  that  time, 
however,  the  idea  was  implanted  in  the 
Japanese  mind  that  sooner  or  later  they 
would  have  to  fight  Russia. 

The  war  with  China  was  a  sort  of  trial 
trip— eminently  satisfactory  in  so  far  as 
it  proved  that  they  had  mastered  the  use 
of  Western  weapons,  and  modified  their 
mode  of  military  operations  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  best  modern  ideas.  It  was 
intensely  mortifying  to  the  entire  nation 
that  they  should  have  suffered  defeat  in 
the  diplomatic  field,  and  that,  against 
all  principles  of  justice,  they  should  see 
Port  Arthur,  the  legitimate  reward  of 
their  victory,  taken  from  them  by  a 
nefarious  conspiracy  of  the  foreign  pow¬ 
ers — again  emphasising  to  their  minds 
the  menace  of  the  White  Peril.  The 
part  they  took  in  the  expedition  to  the 
relief  of  the  legations  at  Peking  in  1900, 
a  sort  of  international  military  parade. 


The  White  Peril. 
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was  sufficient  to  show  us  who  accom¬ 
panied  it  to  what  a  high  state  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  the  Japanese  troops  had  been 
trained.  I  was  in  Japan  a  year  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  and 
there  were  abundant  signs  that  the 
nation  was  preparing,  and  girding  up  its 
loins  for  the  great  struggle  which  was 
impending,  and  the  immlinence  of  which 
they  made  little  secret  of  admitting. 

I  left  Japan  with  the  impression  that 
war  was  inevitable,  and  that  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  was  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  few  months;  but,  as  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  quarrel,  this  opinion  was 
somewhat  modified,  during  my  return 
home  via  Siberia  and  Russia,  by  finding 
there  was  practically  a  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion  amongst  Russians  of  all  classes  that 
there  would  be  no  war,  and  that  the 
game  they  were  playing  in  the  far  East 
was  merely  one  of  bluff.  They  bluffed 
just  a  little  too  much,  however,  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  game  of  poker,  their 
hand  was  called. 

When  the  first  shots  were  fired  upon 
the  Variag  and  Koritz  in  Chemulpo  har¬ 
bour  they  were  really  something  more 
than  a  declaration  of  war  against  Rus¬ 
sia;  they  were,  in  a  sense,  replying  to 
the  guns  of  that  pirate  Perry,  to  those 
that  had  bombarded  Shimonoseki,  and  to 
those  that  had  reduced  the  forts  of  Kago¬ 
shima.  It  was  the  Asiatics,  after  long 
preparation,  taking  up  arms  to  stem  the 
aggression  of  the  West;  and  at  last  the 
White  Peril  was  to  be  faced  and  fought. 
The  events  of  the  past  year  have  shown 
that  the  Japanese  did  not  overestimate 
thelir  strength  or  their  resources;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  element  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  at  the  time  of  writing.  Introduced 
by  the  very  able  manner  in  which  Ad¬ 
miral  Rodjesvenski  has  succeeded  dn 
bringing  his  miscellaneous  fleet  into 
Eastern  waters,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  what  will  be  the  final  result  of  the 
war.  If  the  Russians  continue  the  strug¬ 
gle  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  for 
Vladivostok  to  share  the  same  fate  as 
Port  Arthur,  and  for  the  Russians  to  be 
driven  beyond  Harbfin. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace  will  be  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Manchuria  by  Russia,  and  the 
return  of  the  island  of  Saghalien  to 
Japan.  Already  the  effects  of  the  war 
have  become  api>arent  throughout  China, 
and  a  fresh  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  movement  of  what  I  have  called  the 
Japanisation  of  that  country.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  an  unprece¬ 
dented  number  of  Chinese  students  have 
come  to  Japan — there  are  now  over  four 
thousand  in  Toklo  alone,  while  Great 


Britain,  with  its  enormous  trade  with 
China,  can  only  number  eighty  student 
visitors.  While  considerable  importance 
may  be  attached  to  the  influence  these 
young  men  will  have  when  they  return 
home,  an  equal  influence  is  being  al¬ 
ready  exercised  dn  China  by  the  large 
number  of  Japanese  instructors  who  have 
gone  over  to  direct  the  reorganisation  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  act  as  superin¬ 
tendents  in  the  government  arsenals.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  war  being  in  progress, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase 
in  Japan’s  trade  with  China  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  which  is  indicative 
of  the  rapid  expansion  which  is  certain 
to  take  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  In  return  for  the  restoration  of 
Manchuria,  the  Japanese  look  to  get¬ 
ting  railway  and  mining  concessions 
throughout  Fokien,  their  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  opposite  Fomosa. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  results  of 
the  war  will  be  the  drawing  of  the  two 
Asiatic  empires  more  closely  together; 
and  as  soon  as  the  development  of  China 
will  make  her  more  valuable  as  an  ally 
we  shall  probably  see  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  concluded  with  Japan. 
It  is  ohvlions  that  the  time  has  come 
when  no  further  territory  in  Eastern 
Asia  can  be  annexed  by  European  pow¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  improb¬ 
able  that  before  long  a  movement  in 
the  opposite  direction  may  begin.  Now 
that  the  Russians  have  been  driven  out 
of  Port  Arthur,  we  will  soon  be  under 
notice  to  quit  Wei-Hai-W'ei.  If  for  any 
reason  Japan  should  pick  a  quarrel  with 
Germany,  and  insist  on  their  evacuating 
Kiao-Chou,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
effective  opposition  the  Germans  could 
make.  Very  much  the  same  applies  to 
France  fn  the  case  of  Cochin  China.  The 
menace  of  the  White  Peril  is  passing 
away,  if  it  has  not  already  passed,  from 
Eastern  Asia.  The  Monroe  doctrine  of 
the  Pacific,  if  it  has  not  been  announced 
in  so  many  words,  exists  as  a  reality  in 
the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Asiatics.  There  wfill  be  many  who  will 
find  in  this  confirmation  for  their  worst 
fears  of  the  Yellow  Peril.  M.  Anatole 
France  says: 

Auesitot  nous  discernons  un  danger  qul 
,  nous  menace.  S’M  exUste,  qui  I’a  cree?  Ce 
ne  9ont  pas  lea  Japonais  qul  sfont  venus 
cherOher  les  Russes.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  les 
jaunes  qui  sont  venus  chercher  les  blancs. 
Nous  decouvrons,  a  cette  heure,  le  peril 
Jaune.  11  y  a  blen  des  annees  que  les 
Aslatlques  connalssent  le  peril  blane.  Le 
sac  du  Palais  d’Ehe,  les  massacres  de 
Pekin,  les  noyades  de  Blagovetchensk,  le 
demembrement  de  la  Chine,  n’etais-ce 
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point  la  dea  aujeta  d’taquletude  pour  les 
CSilnoisT  Sit  les  Japonais  se  sentalent-ils 
en  sureto  sous  les  oanons  de  Fort-Arthur? 
Nous  avons  eras  le  peril  blanc.  Xo  peril 
blanc  a  oree  le  peril  jaune. 

As  the  White  has  created  the  Yel¬ 
low  Peril,  so  will  the  passing  of  the 
White  Peril  lay  the  ghost  of  the  other. 


To  any  one  really  familiar  with  the  peace¬ 
ful  character  of  the  Chinese  people,  and 
conversant  with  their  history,  the  idea  of 
their  ever  becoming  aggressively  warlike 
is  thoroughly  absurd.  It  would  certainly 
mean  a  radical  and  fundamental  change 
in  the  whole  disposition  of  the  people,  and 
the  Chinese  are  not  prone  to  change. 


THL  DOWN  BY  MOONLIGHT. 


By  RALPH  HODQSON. 

(From  the  Saturday  Review.) 

The  down  looks  new  whose  lonely  slopes 
I  climb; 

Yet  is  he  old  despite  the  dress  he  wears. 

Old  as  the  dark  and  concreate  with  Time: 

Waste  with  the  affliction  of  uncounted 
years, 

A  weary  head  he  stretches  to  the  pale 

Of  Heaven.  One  bended  arm  of  him  up- 
rears 

A  shaggy  fist,  In  seeming  to  assail 

Imagined  lightnings  fraught  with  new 
distress 

For  his  old  brow:  And  one  arm  seems  to 
trail 

Its  atrophied  and  bony  nakedness 

Down  to  the  streams  that  bless  the  living 
landi 

As  if  to  mitigate  the  loneliness 

He  too  would  reach,  as  we,  another’s 
hand. 

So  quiet  this  hour  is  grown,  a  whisper’s 
fall 

Were  sacrilege:  within  me  as  I  stand. 

Shy  wonder,  waking,  seems  a  common 
brawl. 

And  even  thought  itself  is  over  loud. 

Desire  alone  is  dumb.  No  plovers  call. 

And  if  owls  fly,  their  flight  is  unavowed 

For  I  hear  of  theirs.  Peace  here  and 
far,; 

And  save  the  moon’s  loved  presence,  one 
lit  cloud 

Is  sole  'twixt  me  and  night’s  first  listen¬ 
ing  star. 
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Sweden  and  Norway. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Review.) 


The  long  quarrel  between  Sweden  and 
Norway,  now  at  last  in  process  of  set¬ 
tlement  by  the  dissolution  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  of  ninety  years,  which  had  long 
ceased  to  be  a  bond  of  union,  and  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  galling  fetter,  is  re¬ 
ally,  at  bottom,  a  very  simple  matter. 
Removed  from  the  arena  of  controversial 
duet  and  clamor,  divested,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  of  its  technicalities,  and  steadily 
regarded  from  an  historical  point  of 
view,  the  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into 
this:  The  invincible  determination  of  a 
young,  sensitive,  ultra-democratic  state 
to  break  away,  at  any  cost,  from  a  semi- 
aristocratic  monarchy  with  which  it  was 
originally  united  much  against  its  will, 
though  greatly  to  its  advantage. 

On  January  14,  1814,  by  the  peace  of 
Kiel,  the  great  powers  punished  King 
Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark  for  his  obsti¬ 
nate  attachment  to  Napoleon  by  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  surrender  Norway  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden  as  represented  by  the 
Swedish  Oown-Prince,  Charles  John 
Bernadotte.  For  this  decision  there  were 
some  good  political  reasons;  but  Norway 
was  not  consulted  in  the  matter.  For 
the  last  278  years  she  had,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  been  as  much  a  Danish 
province  as  Jutland  or  2ieaiand.  In 
theory,  no  doubt,  Norway  was  a  separate, 
independent  kingdom;  but  this  theory 
originated  in  the  desire  of  the  princes  of 
the  reigning  Danish  House  of  Oldenburg 
to  possess  an  hereditary  title  to  Norway 
at  a  time  when  they  had  to  submit  to 
election  in  other  portions  of  their  realm. 
Norway  still  retained  her  own  laws  and 
her  own  judicial  administration;  in  all 
state  documents  she  was  referred  to  as  a 
kingdom  apart;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
from  1636  to  1814  she  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  with  no 
separate  control  over  either  her  foreign 
or  her  domestic  affairs;  and  her  prov¬ 
inces  were  ceded  to  fordgn  powers  like 
any  other  portion  of  Danish  territory. 
Copenhagen  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Norwegian  administration;  the  kingdoms 
had  common  departments  of  state;  and 
the  common  chancellery  continued  to  be 
called  the  Danish  chancellery.  Norway 


did  not  even  obtain  a  university  of  her 
own  till  1811. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this,  be¬ 
cause  Norwegian  controversalists  habitu¬ 
ally  obscure  the  point  at  issue  by  intro¬ 
ducing  into  their  arguments  the  fiction 
of  a  pre-unional  independent  kingdom  of 
Norway.  Dr.  Nansen  is  insistent  on  this 
head,  and  extremely  indignant  with  Dr. 
Sven  'Hedin  for  being  “ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Norway  was  a  kingdom.”  But 
Dr.  Hedin  did  not  say  that  Norway  was 
never  a  kingdom.  'What  he  said  was 
this:  “At  the  time  when  the  victors  of 
Lutzen  and  Narva  were  arousing  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  whole  world,  Norway 
was  a  Danish  province;  and  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  so  till  the  year  1814.”  This 
may  not  be  very  flattering,  but  it  is  an 
historical  fact.  Proceeding  from  gen-  i 
erals  to  particulars.  Dr.  Nansen  is  at 
pains  to  demonstrate,  not  only  the  inde-  , 
pendence  of  Norway  before  the  union, 
but  her  magnanimity  toward  “hapless 
Sweden”  in  1800.  At  that  date,  he  says, 
“our  commander-in-chief.  Prince  Chris¬ 
tian  Augustus,  .  .  .  agreed  to  a  truce 
with  the  Swedish  army,”  because  “a 
weakening  of  Sweden’s  powers  of  resist¬ 
ance  .  •  .  would  have  threatened 

great  danger  to  the  future  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries.”  What  are  the  facts? 
Prince  Christian  Augustus,  in  the  hope, 
afterward  justified,  of  being  declared 
crown-prince  of  Sweden  on  the  deposition 
of  Gustavus  IV.,  so  far  forgot  his  duty 
to  his  own  sovereign  as  to  disobey  ex¬ 
press  orders  from  Copenhagen  and  re¬ 
main  inactive  on  the  Swedish  frontier,  to 
enable  the  Swedish  army  (whose  officers 
had  previously  bribed  him  with  the  offer 
of  a  prospective  crown)  to  proceed  to 
Stockholm  and  carry  out  the  revolution 
of  1809.  Thus  “the  magnanimous  atti¬ 
tude  of  our  commander-in-chier’  resolves 
itself  into  a  shabby  intrigue  on  the  part 
of  the  Danish  pretender  to  the  Swedish 
throne,  with  which  Norway  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 

It  was  only  when  the  powers  resolved 
to  separate  her  from  Denmark  in  1814 
that  the  national  spirit  of  Norway 
awoke,  and  a  popular  agitation  for  a 
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free  and  independent  national  existence 
began.  The  focus  of  this  agitation  was 
the  Danish  Prince  Christian  Frederick 
(afterward  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark), 
who,  since  May,  1813,  had  occupied  the 
post  of  Stadtholder  of  Norway.  Chris¬ 
tian  Frederick,  an  intelligent  and  ami¬ 
able  prince,  speedily  won  the  hearts  of 
the  party  of  independence  by  repudiating 
the  peace  of  Kiel,  acknowledging  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
national  movement.  On  April  10,  1814, 
the  representatives  of  the  Norwegian 
people  met  at  Bidsvold,  and  drew  up  an 
ultra-fiberal  constitution  on  the  basis  of 
the  French  constitution  of  1791;  and  on 
May  17  Christian  Frederick  was  elected 
King  of  Norway.  His  reign  lasted  but 
143  days.  TTie  crown-prince  of  Sweden, 
Charles  John,  intervened;  and,  as  the 
Norwegians  rejected  the  mediation  of 
the  great  powers  and  mobilised  their 
army,  he  invaded  Norway  forthwith. 

The  brief  struggle,  pace  Herr  Garborg, 
was  never  for  one  moment  doubtful. 
Despite  some  trifling  successes  of  the 
valiant  Norwegian,  Col.  Krebs,  at  Ma- 
trard  and  Ller,  the  veteran  ex-marshal 
of  France  soon  held  the  little  Norwegian 
army  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand;  but  he 
very  shrewdly  resolved  not  to  exasperate 
a  nation  whom  he  meant  to  rule.  Tlie 
result  of  his  moderation  was  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  ‘Moss  (August  14,  1814),  which 
provided  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
and  the  summoning  of  a  national  assem¬ 
bly,  or  Storthing,  Charles  John  engaging 
to  recognise  the  Eidsvold  constitution 
with  such  modifications  as  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  rendered  necessary. 
When  the  Storthing  assembled  at  Chris¬ 
tiania  on  October  7,  (Christian  Frederick 
abdicated;  and  negotiations  were  entered 
into  with  Sweden  for  a  constitutional 
union.  On  October  20,  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  further  resistance,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian^  delegates  voted  the  union  by  .sev¬ 
enty-two  votes  against  five;  and  on  No¬ 
vember  4  the  new  constitution,  declaring 
Norway  an  independent  kingdom  united 
to  Sweden  under  a  common  king,  was 
promulgated. 

It  la  to  be  regretted  that  the  “Stors- 
vensk”  or  great  Swedish  party  should 
so  often  have  tried  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  “magnanimity”  of  Sweden  in  1814. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  magnan¬ 
imity  in  any  sort  of  business  prudentl.v 
conducted,  political  business  included: 
and  Charles  .John,  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  Norwegians,  was  influenced  en¬ 
tirely  by  personal  considerations.  He 
was  terribly  anxious  lest  Norway,  for 
which  he  had  fished  so  long  in  troubled 


waters,  should  slip  through  his  grasping 
fingers  after  all,  so  he  prudently  outbid 
every  other  contingent  competitor  by 
giving  her  practically  her  own  terms. 
But,  whatever  of  dignity  and  glory 
Bernadotte  and  his  dynasty  may  have 
hoped  to  win  by  the  transaction,  it  was 
Norway,  and  Norway  alone,  that  gained 
all  the  solid  advantages  of  the  compact. 
Not  only  had  she  got  all  she  wanted,  but 
she  had  got  it,  so  to  speak,  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration  in  advance.  For,  if  one  thing 
is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  this: 
Had  she  remained  “a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,”  united,  as  heretofore, 
with  Denmark  instead  of  ndth  Sweden, 
she  would  have  had  to  wait  till  1848  for 
any  constitution  at  all;  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  she  would  have 
obtained  half  as  much  from  the  King  of 
Denmark  in  1848  as  she  obtained  from 
the  King  of  Sweden  in  1814.  For  Nor¬ 
way,  then,  the  peace  of  Kiel  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

The  Norwegian  constitution,  in  fact, 
was  as  democratic  as  the  most  exacting 
democracy  in  1814  could  possibly  desire. 
The  executive  authority  was  invested  in 
the  King  assisted  by  a  responsible  Stats- 
raad,  or  Council  of  State.  The  nation 
was  to  be  represented  in  the  Storthing, 
an  unicameral  parliament,  elected  tri- 
ennially  and  assembling  every  year  at 
Christiania.  The  Storthing  alone  had 
the  right  to  levy  taxes.  The  legislative 
authority  was  to  be  exercised  by  the 
King  and  the  Storthing  conjointly;  tut 
the  King  was  to  have  only  a  suspensive 
veto,  except  in  the  case  of  a  proposed 
amendment  of  any  paiagrnph  of  the  con¬ 
stitution;  and  even  this  absolute  veto 
could  ultimately  be  overruled  when  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment,  in  fts 
original  terms,  had  been  voted  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  three  successive  Stor- 
thing^s.  Unfortun.itely,  the  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  royal  veto  w  ere  so  vaguely 
expressed  as  to  allow  of  various  Interpre¬ 
tations,  and  thus  opened  the  door  to  seri¬ 
ous  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
crown  and  the  legislature. 

To  many  Swedish  statesmen  of  that 
day  the  concessions  to  Norway,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  seemed  excessive;  and  this 
opinion  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
insertion  in  the  Norwegian  constitution 
of  certain  provisions,  meant  to  be  guar¬ 
antees  of  Norway’s  loyal  co-operation  in 
the  future.  Such,  for  instance,  were  the 
clauses  empowering  the  King  of  Norway 
to  appoint  a  stadtholder.  or  viceroy,  to 
rule  the  kingdom  during  his  absence;  the 
clause  stipulating  that  members  of  the 
Norwegian  Council  of  State  should  have 
no  access  to  the  Storthing,  so  as  to  keep 
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the  executive  clear  of  the  legislature;  and 
the  clauses  placing  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  united  kingdoms  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  hands  of  Sweden.  The  Swedes 
cannot  fairly  be  blamed  for  taking  these 
precautions.  From  the  first  t<>ey  took  a 
statesmanlike  view  of  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation.  Formerly,  while  still  a  great 
power,  Sweden  had  been  regarded  by 
Europe  ns  a  sort  of  bulwark  against  Rus¬ 
sia;  and,  even  so  late  as  1790,  when  she 
still  held  Finland,  she  had  been  able,  if 
with  difficulty,  to  hold  her  own  against 
the  northern  colossus.  The  subsequent 
loss  of  B'inland  materially  weakened  her; 
but  European  diplomacy  considered  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Nor¬ 
way  would  partly  compensate  her  for  the 
loss  of  the  Grand-duchy. 

That  the  foreign  policy  of  united  Scan¬ 
dinavia  should  be  directed  by  Sweden 
for  the  common  good,  was  taken  for 
granted,  and  not  unreasonably;  for  Swe¬ 
den  had  a  long  and  glorious  diplomatic 
history  behind  her,  white  a  raw  young 
state  like  Norway,  however  promising 
and  progressive,  had  still  to  learn  the 
very  rudiments  of  diplomacy.  This  as¬ 
pect  of  the  case  has  been  unduly  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  Norwegians.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  the  union  “with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sweden  under  one  king”  was  not 
for  their  exclusive  advantage;  it  was  also 
intended  to  guard  the  independence  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  peace  of  northern 
Europe. 

Nevertheless,  although  it  contained 
within  it  the  seeds  of  disruption,  the 
union  worked  smoothly  enough  at  first. 
It  was  only  when  the  aspirations  of  Nor¬ 
way  grew  with  the  growth  of  her  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity  and  her  ixilitical  ambi¬ 
tion  that  the  original  constitution  became, 
in  some  points,  too  straight  for  her.  This 
especially  applied  to  most  of  the  Swedish 
guarantees;  and  one  by  one  they  were 
repealed,  though  not  before  the  King 
had,  again  and  again,  wisely  interiK>.sed 
his  veto,  in  order  to  make  quite  sure 
that  the  alleged  grievances  were  the 
grievances  of  the  whole  nation  and  not 
merely  the  pretensions  of  a  clique.  But 
the  changes  caused  considerable  friction; 
and  more  than  once,  between  1873  and 
1883,  the  two  Scandinavian  nations  hov¬ 
ered  on  the  brink  of  war. 

Throughout  these  disputes  Norway’s 
sensitive  distrust  of  Sweden,  a  distrust 
natural  enough  perhaps  in  the  smaller 
and  weaker  of  two  confederated  states, 
but  none  the  less  regrettable,  had  been 
manifest  enough.  The  earlier  points  at 
issue  had  been  mainly  extra-unional,  or 
at  any  rate,  had  principally  affected  Nor¬ 
way;  but  now  a  question  arose  which 


concerned  both  countries  equally,  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  complicated  as  it  was  important, 
a  question  which  was  ultimately  to  wreck 
the  union — the  control  of  foreign  affairs. 

By  section  28  of  the  Norwegian  con¬ 
stitution,  “diplomatic  affairs”  were  ex¬ 
pressly  withdrawn  from  the  direct  cog¬ 
nisance  of  the  Norwegian  Council  of 
State.  All  so-called  “Mellanriks  aren- 
den,”  or  interstate  affairs,  such  as  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  the  union,  or  common  af¬ 
fairs,  or  foreign  affairs,  were  usually 
discussed  in  a  “Sammensat  Statsraad,” 
or  composite  Council  of  State.  This  com¬ 
posite  Council  of  State  was  termed 
“Svensk-iXorsk,”  or  iSwedish-Norse,  if 
delegates  from  the  Norwegian  Council  of 
State  were  summoned  to  the  Swedish 
Council  of  State,  and  “Norsk-Svensk,” 
Norwegian-SwedLsh,  in  the  reverse  case. 

This  cumbrous  system  'was  still  further 
complicated  by  the  uncertainty  which 
prevailed  on  two  very  important  points, 
(1)  how  far  affairs  which  concerned  one 
kingdom  directly  and  the  other  kingdom 
only  indirectly  were  to  be  included  among 
interstate  affairs;  and  (2)  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  definite  prescriptions  in  the 
Norwegian  constitution  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  including  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  consular  agents.  Untrammeled 
as  he  was  by  any  definite  provisions  of 
the  Norwegian  constitution,  the  King  of 
Norway  had  an  absolutely  free  hand  in 
the  matter;  but,  as  the  defective  Nor¬ 
wegian  constitution  left  him  unprovided 
with  any  special  Norwegian  organ  for 
the  management  of  Norwegian  foreign 
affairs,  he  had  to  make  use  of  the  Swe¬ 
dish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
acted  on  all  such  occasions  as  a  sort  of 
private  secretary. 

For  the  first  seventy-one  years  of  the 
union  this  arrangement  served  its  pur¬ 
pose  fairly  well.  The  actual  practice  dif- 
h'red  with  the  times.  Down  to  1836  con¬ 
suls  were  appointed  by  the  Swedish 
Council  of  State  alone;  but.  after  fre¬ 
quent  complaints  from  the  Norwegians 
on  this  head,  it  was  decided  by  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  January  23,  1836,  that  consuls 
should  henceforth  be  appointed  by  a 
composite  Council  of  State;  and  by  the 
royal  decree  of  May  28,  1842,  “all  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  and  conventions  with 
foreign  powers  which  concern  the  united 
kingdoms”  were  to  be  ratified  by  the 
same  authority.  But,  even  before  this, 
composite  Councils  of  State  had  gener¬ 
ally  taken  charge  of  purely  political  af¬ 
fairs.  Thus,  on  January  26,  1826,  the 
note  protesting  against  the  Tsar’s  re¬ 
tention  of  the  title  “Hereditary  Prince  of 
Norway”  was  drawn  up  in  the  Swedish- 
Norse  Council  of  State.  On  the  other 
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hanil,  both  the  convention  with  Den¬ 
mark  of  August  15,  1840,  for  tlie  trnns- 
port  of  auxiliary  troops  to  Sleswig,  and 
the  question  of  the  participation  of  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden  in  the  Danish-German 
w’ar  of  18(?3-4,  were  settled  in  the  Norse- 
SwedLsh  Council  of  State.  Moreover,  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  union  (from  1814 
to  1846)  ratifications  of  agrrements  and 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  ■which  con¬ 
cerned  Norway  only,  were  always  decided 
in  the  Norwegian  Council  of  State, 
though  such  ratifications  were  generally 
issued  and  countersigned  "by  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  while  from 
1846  to  1885  diplomatic  affairs  especially 
concerning  Norway  were  always  decided 
by  the  Norwegian  Council  of  State  alone. 

iSo  far  there  had  been  little  or  no  seri¬ 
ous  f'iction  between  Sw’eden  and  Nor¬ 
way  as  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs; 
and,  whenever  differences  arose,  they 
were  easily  and  amicably  settled.  B»it  in 
the  year  1885  the  Swedish  Government 
saw  fit  to  remodel  entirely  its  diplomatic 
system;  and  by  section  11  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  that  year  it  was  decided  that 
“all  ministerial  matters” — a  term  which 
included  foreign  affairs — should  hence¬ 
forth  be  decided  by  the  Swedish  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  This,  it  need  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said,  was  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  old  system.  It  was  no  longer,  as 
heretofore,  the  untrammelled  King 
of  Norway  who  had  the  control  of 
Norway’s  foreign  affairs.  Tlie  direction 
of  Norway’s  policy  had  passed,  at  least 
formally,  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was 
responsible  to  the  Swedish  Riksdag  alone. 
That  Norway  now  had  a  genuine  griev¬ 
ance  the  moderates  on  both  sides  agree. 

“To  lack  control  over  the  proceedings 
of  her  own  Council  of  State,”  remarks 
the  Swede,  Herr  Flodstrom,  “to  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  her  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  an¬ 
other  country,  is  a  condition  of  things 
which  must  needs  be  unsatisfactory  and 
offensive  to  an  independent'  state.  It 
was  Sweden’s  duty,  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  Norway,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
union  also,  to  have  given  Norway  full 
parity  in  the  matter.” 

Herr  Garborg,  a  Norwegian,  says 
much  the  same. 

“Norway’s  position  was  now  distinctly 
worse  than  before.  By  thus  remodeling 
her  Foreign  Office,  without  any  reference 
to  Norway,  Sweden  had  practically  ad¬ 
mitted  that  diplomacy  was  not  a  com¬ 
mon  affair,  and  Norway  was  obliged  to 
take  the  matter  up;  for,  had  she 
acquiesced  in  the  change  •  •  •  there 

would  have  been  an  end,  not  merely  of 


the  parity  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but 
of  Norway’s  independence.” 

In  justice  to  Sweden  it  must  be  added 
that  she  at  once  recognized  that  Norway 
had  grounds  for  complaint  by  offering 
to  negotiate  on  the  subject.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  by  this  time  the  Norwegians  were  in 
no  mood  for  negotiation;  and  their  pecul¬ 
iar  tactics  during  the  next  few  years  go 
far  to  explain,  if  they  cannot  justify, 
Sweden’s  change  of  front  in  1885.  Every 
allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  weaker  of  the 
confederated  states  under  a  strong  sense 
of  injury;  but  nothing  can  justify  the 
unscrupulous  violence  with  which  the 
Norwegian  demagogues  did  their  utmost 
to  stir  up  the  people,  not  merely  against 
Sweden,  but  against  their  own  sovereign, 
to  whom  they  owed  so  much. 

The  agitator  who  did  more  than  any 
one  else  to  hoist  the  independent  Nor¬ 
wegian  flag  and  make  it  as  red  a  flag  as 
possible  was  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  who 
hung  himself  into  the  struggle  with  all 
the  fury  of  a  berserker.  His  irritating 
articles  in  the  Norwegian  press,  “laden 
to  the  brim  with  strong  emotion  and  dis¬ 
charged,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in 
a  white  heat  of  passion;”  his  abusive 
si)eeches,  “like  sudden  biting  gusts  of 
wind  from  the  field;”  and  his  reckless 
disregard  of  giving  offence,  embittered 
the  controversy  and  obscured  the  real 
issue. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  main 
contention  of  Norway,  that  her  immense 
carrying-trade  entitled  her  to  a  separate 
consular  service;  but  this  apparent  rea¬ 
sonable  claim  w’as  avowedly  only  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  the  first  instalment  of 
the  larger  demand  for  a  separate  For¬ 
eign  Office;  and  Swedish  statesmen  had 
now  reason  to  fear  that,  if  Norway  were 
ever  permitted  to  negotiate  separately 
with  foreign  powers,  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
might  be  seriously  imi)erilled.  To  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  a  contingency  is 
deliberately  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  plain 
facts.  The  treasonable  coquetting  with 
Russia  of  ultra-'Radicals  like  Bjornson 
and  Ullman,  who  went  so  far  as  actually 
.to  propose  the  virtual  cession  of  one  of  the 
ice-free  Norwegian  porta  to  that  power, 
is  significant  enough.  It  is  just  because 
of  this  passionate  impulsiveness,  this 
narrow  provincialism,  this  depreciation 
of  international  politics,  on  the  part  of 
Norway’s  protagonists,  that  Swedish 
statesmen,  with  their  European  ex¬ 
perience,  are  so  dubious  of  the  success 
of  a  purely  Norwegian  Foreign  Office. 
It  is  true  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Nor- 
w'egian  Radicals  for  Russia  has  some- 
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what  cooled  eince  the  recent  coup  d’etat 
in  Finland;  but  even  now  they  ridicule 
the  idea  of  Russian  interference  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  affairs  as  an  invention  of  the 
Swedish  Chauvinists. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  in  detail 
the  various  phases  of  the  long,  wearisome 
and  futile  attempt  of  the  two  countries 
to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  con¬ 
sular  question.  It  has  continued  from 
February,  1891,  when  King  Oscar,  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  announced  to  the 
Storthing  that  he  was  about  to  lay  before 
it  and  the  Riksdag  a  project  providing 
for  the  discussion,  in  a  composite  Council 
of  State,  of  all  questions  relating  to  their 
common  affairs,  to  the  severing  of  the 
union  by  the  Storthing’s  manifesto  of 
June  6,  1905.  One  thing,  however,  is 
quite  certain.  While,  from  the  outset, 
the  King  and  the  Riksdag,  with  every 
intention  of  being  fair  to  Norway,  were 
working  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
union,  the  Storthing  was  really  using  the 
consulate  question  as  the  best  expedient 
at  hand  for  dissolving  it.  Herr  Raeder, 
himself  a  Norwegian,  aptly  says: 

“No  sensible  man  could  very  well  deny 
that  politics  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
w"hole  consulate  squabble,  inasmuch  ns 
the  economical  reasons  alleged  for  a  com¬ 
plete  separation  .  .  .  were  so  inade¬ 
quate  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  understanding  of  the 
masses  except  by  persistent  agitation.” 

Finally,  the  Storthing,  in  direct  con¬ 
travention  of  the  Act  of  the  Union, 
which  enjoins  that  all  matters  concerning 
both  kingdoms  shall  be  discussed  in  a 
comi)osite  Council  of  State,  passed  in 
1892  a  resolution  abolishing  the  common 
consular  system  without  consulting  the 
Swedish  Council  of  State  at  all;  where¬ 
upon  the  King  exercised  his  constitu¬ 
tional  prerogative  and  interposed  his 
veto.  The  Riksdag,  while  siTirporting  the 
King  on  purely  unional  grounds,  ex¬ 
pressed  its  willingness  to  reconsider  the 
whole  question  of  the  Foreign  Offi<-e  and 
diplomacy  of  the  united  kingdoms,  in¬ 
cluding  the  consular  question;  and  on 
June  5,  1896,  Norway  consented  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  Sweden  on  the  snbjec-t.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  a  union  com¬ 
mission  to  examine  and  report  upon  ail 
the  points  in  dispute.  The  report  of  this 
committee  was  read  in  the  composite 
Council  of  State  on  October  21, 1896.  The 
Norw’egian  Government  had  previously 
declared  that  a  prolongation  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  would  be  useless  unless  they 
were  continued  on  the  lines  of  a  separate 
Foreign  Office  for  each  kingdom;  to 
which  the  Swedish  Council  of  State  ob¬ 
jected  that  separate  organs  for  each  king¬ 


dom  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs 
involved  a  principle  erroneous  in  the 
ory  and  unworkable  in  practice.  At  the 
same  time  it  expressed  its  readiness  to  re¬ 
sume  the  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  a 
continuance  of  a  common  Foreign  Office 
and  consular  system.  To  this  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  would  not  agree;  and  the  com¬ 
mission  was  therefore  dissolved. 

On  January  21,  1902,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Swedish  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  Ijagerheim,  a  second  union  com¬ 
mission  was  formed,  to  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  a  separate  consular  system 
for  each  of  the  united  kingdoms,  with  the 
retention  of  a  common  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  negotiations  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  Stockholm  from  October,  1902, 
to  January,  1903,  and  were  continued  at 
Christiana  during  February  and  March, 
1903.  In  their  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Norwegians,  the  Swedish  commis¬ 
sioners  advised  a  composition  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis:  (1)  separate  consular  sys¬ 
tems  for  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  consuls 
for  each  kingdom  to  be  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  authorities  appointed  by 
the  home  government  in  each  case;  (2) 
the  relations  of  the  separate  consuls  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be 
regulated  by  laws  of  a  like  tenour,  laws 
unalterable  and  unrepealable  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  of  both 
countries.  The  Swedish  negotiators  rec¬ 
ognized,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  actual 
position  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  did  not  correspond  with  Norway’s 
just  claims  to  equality  with  the  union; 
and  they  expressed  the  wish  to  take  this 
question  also  into  consideration.  But 
the  Norwegians  declined  further  negotia¬ 
tions;  and  the  commission  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  views  of  the 
two  countries  were  so  divergent  that,  for*^ 
the  present,  an  agreement  was  unattain¬ 
able.  Tims  this  second  commission  also 
proved  abortive. 

In  the  light  of  siA>seqnent  events  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Norwegian 
Government  had  by  this  time  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  w'hole  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  part;  in  other  words,  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  by  a  bold  coup 
d’etat  would  be  more  profitable,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  dignified,  than  negotiations 
resulting,  at  the  beet,  in  concessions  of 
a  more  or  less  conditional  character  on 
the  part  of  Sweden,  Anyhow,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  policy  of  the  Storthing  is  intelli¬ 
gible  only  on  this  hypothesis.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Norwegian  Council  of 
State  on  April  5,  1906,  the  Ministry  pre¬ 
sented  the  Storthing’s  resolution  for  the 
erection  of  a  separate  consular  service 
for  Norway  for  the  approval  of  the 
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Crown;  and  the  Prince  Regent  promptly 
vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  question 
was  a  common  one,  and  could  therefore 
only  be  settled  constitutionally  by  an 
agreement  with  the  confederated  state 
of  Sweden.  On  May  27.  when  King  Os¬ 
car  had  resumed  power,  the  Norwegian 
Government  presented  their  resolution 
anew;  and  again  it  was  vetoed,  for  the 
same  reason  as  before.  The  Norwegian 
Ministry  thereupon  tendered  their  resig¬ 
nation.  The  King  refused  to  accept  it 
on  the  ground  that  no  other  government 
could  be  formed. 

The  crisis  had  now  'become  acute.  The 
Norwegians  themselves  put  an  end  to  it 
by  an  act  which  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  revolutionary.  On  June 
6  the  Storthing,  unanimously  and 
without  debate,  resolved,  on  the  motion 
of  its  president,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
ministry  had  resigned  and  his  Majesty 
had  declared  himself  unable  to  provide 
the  country  with  an  administration,  there¬ 
fore  the  constitutional  monarchy  had 
ceased  to  exercise  its  functions.  The 
Storthing  thereupon  empowered  the  re¬ 
tiring  ministry  to  exercise  provisionally 
the  authority  heretofore  delegated  to  the 
King,  and  declared  the  union  with 
Sweden  to  be  dissolved,  because  the  King 
had  ceased  to  act  as  King  of  Norway. 
The  Storthing  at  the  same  time  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  an  address  to  the  King 
informing  him  of  what  had  been  done 
and  inviting  him  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  forming  a  settled  government  by  per¬ 
mitting  a  prince  of  his  royal  house  to  sit 
upon  the  Norwegian  throne.  The  ab¬ 
surdity  of  inviting  a  monarch  whom 
they  had  just  dethroned  to  assist  them  to 
repeal  the  established  constitutional 
order  of  succession  which  he  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  uphold,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  occurred  to  the  Norwegians; 
but  their  subsequent  acts  demonstrated 
that  the  breach  was  meant  to  be  final. 
The  unional  flag  was  hauled  down,  and 
a  national  flag,  minus  the  emblem  of  the 
union,  was  hoisted  in  its  place;  the  names 
of  the  King  and  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  were  expunged  from  the 
prayer  books;  and  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  Norway  was  appointed. 

The  reply  of  the  King  to  the  manifsto 
and  address  of  the  Storthing  was  digni- 
•  fied  and  emphatic.  He  reminded  the 
Norwegians  that  a  union  voluntarily  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  representatives  of  both 
nations  could  not  be  dissolved  by  one  of 
them  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
Not  till  the  Riksdag  had  pronounced  its 
opinion  and  sanctioned  the  separation 
could  the  union  be  regarded  as  repealed. 
In  his  reply  of  June  10  to  the  president 
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of  the  Storthing,  he  expressed  his  views 
still  more  explicitly,  and  justified  his 
veto  of  the  consular-service  bill  for  Nor¬ 
way.  In  this  document  he  demonstrated 
that,  according  to  the  Norweigian  consti¬ 
tution,  the  right  of  the  King  of  Norway 
to  refuse  his  sanction  to  any  bill  of  a 
single  Storthing,  if  he  considered  the 
welfare  of  the  realm  to  demand  it, 
was  absolute.  To  this  rule  there 
was  no  exception,  however  many  times 
the  Storthing  might  present  its  bill 
for  the  royal  sanction.  According  to 
Section  79  of  the  same  constitution,  in¬ 
deed,  there  was  only  one  case  in  which 
a  bill  of  the  Storthing  might  become  law 
in  Norway,  even  without  the  royal  sanc¬ 
tion;  and  that  was  the  case  of  a  bill 
which  had  been  adopted,  in  its  original 
form,  by  three  successive  Storthings,  and 
was  then  presented  for  the  royal  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  presented  in  vain.  This  unique 
case  had  not  occurred.  He  pointed  out, 
moreover,  that  it  was  not  only  his  right 
but  his  duty,  as  unional  King,  to  refuse 
his  sanction  to  any  measure  adopted  by 
(me  member,  but  concerning  both  mem¬ 
bers,  of  the  union,  as  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  without  the  (x>nsent  of  the  other 
party  to  the  existing  contract.  He  had 
always  endeavored,  he  added,  to  give 
Norway  her  proper  place  within  the 
union;  but  his  duty  toward  the  union 
had  compelled  him,  in  this  instance,  to 
act  even  in  opposition  to  the  Norwegian 
people.  He  had  had  to  choose  between 
breaking  his  oath  as  a  constitutional 
sovereign  and  risking  a  breach  with  his 
Norwegian  councillors;  and  his  decision 
<x>uld  not,  for  one  instant,  be  doubtfnl. 

From  the  strictly  unional  standpoint 
these  arguments  appear  to  be  absolutely 
unanswerable.  Certainly  the  Storthing 
made  no  attempt  to  answer  them  from 
the  constitutional  point  of  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  purely  Norwegian 
standpoint,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Storth¬ 
ing  had  the  right  to  demand  an  adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  King;  and  he  had  de¬ 
clared  his  inability,  in  the  circumstances, 
to  give  them  one.  If  Sweden  and  the 
union  could  have  beeu  eliminated  from 
the  controversy,  Oscar  II.  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  been  placed  in  an  awkward 
dilemma;  the  Storthing  would  have 
gained  at  least  a  technical  victory.  But 
Sweden  and  the  union  could  not  be  so 
eliminated.  Admitting  to  the  full  the 
force  and  justice  of  all  Norway’s  pre¬ 
tensions,  admitting  that  an  absolute 
royal  veto  was  “incompatible  with  any¬ 
thing  that  goes  by  the  name  of  national 
independence  and  constitutional  auton¬ 
omy,”  as  the  leading  Norwegian  news¬ 
papers  not  unfairly  argue,  Norway  was. 
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nevertheless,  as  much  bound  by  the  Act 
of  Union  as  Sweden  was,  and  had  no 
right  to  dissolve  it  of  her  own  accord. 
In  fine,  the  whole  affair  amounts  to  this: 
the  young,  expansive  Norwegian  democ¬ 
racy  was  cramped  by  the  restrictions  of 
a  monarchical  union;  and  the  time  had 
come  for  her  to  burst  her  bonds  and  go 
her  own  way. 

But  the  separation  need  not  have  been 
a  rupture.  Had  the  Norwegians  de¬ 
clared  straight  out  that  the  union 
had  become  inconvenient  and  oppressive, 
had  they  loyally  invited  the  Swedes  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  dissolving  it 
amicably,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  would  have  encountered  any 
serious  opposition  from  the  sister  state. 
Coercion  on  the  part  of  Sweden  ts  in¬ 
conceivable.  It  is  true  that  both  by  land 
and  sea  the  forces  of  Sweden  are  vastly 
superior  to  those  of  Norway.  Her  eleven 
first-class  warships  would  find  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  blockading  the  four  first-class 


Norwegian  warships  in  their  own  ports; 
nor  could  her  army,  if  she  were  in 
earnest,  be  prevented  for  long  from  oc- 
cupyiing  the  Norwegian  capital,  though, 
no  doubt,  the  Norwegians  would  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  But  the 
occupation  of  Christiania  would  by  no 
means  be  equivalent  to  the  conquest  of 
Norway,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intense 
national  feeling  which  any  warlike  oper¬ 
ations  on  the  part  of  Sweden  would  pro¬ 
voke.  The  extraordinary  Riksdag  which 
assembled  at  Stockholm  on  June  20,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  negotiating  the  terms 
of  a  separation  with  the  Storthing,  has 
therefore  wisely  decided  that  anything 
like  coercion  is  out  of  the  question;  and, 
though  the  debates  may  be  heated  (for 
the  amour  propre  of  Sweden  has  been 
deeply  wounded),  and  substantial  guar¬ 
antees,  safeguarding  Sweden  in  the 
future,  have  rightly  been  demanded, 
there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  col¬ 
lision  between  the  two  countries. 


IN  A  COPY  or  “lONICA.” 


William  Cory,  died  June  11,  1892. 
By  C  R.  S. 

(Prom  the  Academy.) 


Here,  in  theee  verses  of  a  scholar’s  ease. 

We  may  win  sunshine  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  summer. 

And  with  deep  honor  hail  the  latest 
comer 

From  that  lost  garden  of  the  Hesperldes. 

Beauty  and  grace  strewed  flowers  on  the 
way; 

Beauty  and  boyhood  garlanded  with 
sorrow. 

These  were  the  dreams  of  him  who 
feared  to-morrow 

Because  It  might  not  bring  back  yester¬ 
day. 

The  sunset  memories  for  which  he  prayed 

Have  brought  their  after-glow;  no 
frost  can  harden 


The  soil  which  he  has  tended;  in  his 
garden 

The  three  white  lilies  grow  and  will  not 
fade. 

Let  others  do  what  he  could  only  sing. 

He  hailed  the  younger  heroes  newly 
risen. 

As  sings  the  blithe  canary  In  its  prison 

Because  it  knows  that  somewhere  it  is 
spring. 

So  may  our  opening  eyes  shine  year  by 
year 

“In  deeper  dream  with  wider  range’’ 
hereafter; 

And  when  we  catch  “the  ring  of  boyish 
laughter” 

May  wo  remember  him.  “Ho  is  not  here.” 
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Druella’s  Banburys.* 

By  BERTRAND  W.  BABCOCK, 


PART  ONE. 


ADAIME  is  served,”  said  the 
flTinkey. 

With  an  expression  born  not 
of  union  between  appetite  and 
appetising  food  J.  T.  Hobart, 
Eeq.,  seated  himself  opposite  ■'Mrs.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Tilden  Hobart.  The  table — Flem¬ 
ish  oak — with  its  accentuating  points  of 
glass  and  lace  pleased  Mrs.  Hobart.  Her 
smile  solicited  approval.  But  Hobart 
looked  beyond. 

A  serving  man  set  a  plate  of  soup  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  viewed  it  in  reflection, 
pushed  it  two  inches  away,  then  drew  it 
slowly  toward  him. 

‘‘Yes,  I’ll  take  the  soup,”  he  said. 

The  musing  quality  of  his  voice  sur¬ 
prised  Mrs.  Hobart. 

“Why  should  you  deliberate  about  such 
a  simple  matter?”  she  asked. 

“I  shall  tell  you  a  little  later  on - ” 

His  tone  was  pleasant,  yet  it  bore  a  germ 
of  determination— “after  I  have  seen 
your  other  courses.” 

’An  entree  and  a  pate  de  Richmond 
were  brought  in  individual  service  to 
(Hobart,  who  sat  with  jaws  rigidly  closed 
against  whatever  temptation  mighit  mount 
to  his  nostrils,  until  the  man  had  gone. 
Then  he  pushed  the  food  from  him. 

Unable  to  account  for  this  deviation 
from  the  normal,  his  wife  watched  him 
anxiously. 

“It  is  evident  that  you  do  not  care 
for  my  luncheon,”  she  said. 

Hobart  shook  his  head. 

“You  might  have  complimented  me 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  table.” 

‘*My  dear  girl — that  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  come  to  a  decision  and  now 
is  the  time  for  me  to  make  it  known.  Our 
entire  future  happiness  is  at  stake.” 

“Your  words  are  very  vague” — Mrs. 


Hobart  was  troubled — “and  all  I  can 
understand  is  that  yon  do  not  like  my 
luncheon.'  I  assure  you  I  spent  an  anx¬ 
ious  hour  with  the  chef  trying  to  find 
out  what  would  please  you.” 

“That’s  just  it.” 

“What’s  just  it?” 

“Alice,  I  am  not  used  to  this  cookery. 
I  do  not  care  for  highly  seasoned  dishes. 
I  never  ate  them  at  home  and  I  have 
avoided  them  during  the  five  years  that 
I  have  been  in  New  York.” 

“Then  it’s  merely  a  question  of  your 
stomach.  I  thought  you  said  that  our 
entire  future  happiness  was  at  stake.” 
There  was  a  slight  scorn  in  her  enuncia¬ 
tion. 

Her  husband  made  a  deprecatory  ges¬ 
ture. 

“I  assure  you,  Alice,  I  have  no  desire 
to  hurt  you,  but  let  us  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  its  broader  aspect” — he  met  her 
smile — “yes,  its  broader  aspect.  You  and 
I  are  living  ibeyond  our  means.” 

6he  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“You  know  it  costs  money  to  keep 
house  in  New  York,”  she  said. 

“But  six  servants  for  two  people!  In 
my  opinion  one  is  enough  for  a  young 
lawyer’s  wife.” 

“I  have  been  accustomed  all  my  life  to 
such  things,  you  know,  if  you  have  not.” 

“Tnen  you  must  disaccustom  yourself. 
It  is  quite  true  that  your  father  gave  us 
this  house,  and  equally  true  that  he  is 
a‘  director  in  most  of  this  town’s  cor¬ 
porations,  but— I  say  this  most  kindly — 
that  does  not  give  us  the  right  to  live 
up  to  every  cent  I  am  able  to  rake  to¬ 
gether.” 

Apparently  such  reasoning  had  not 
been  met  by  the  young  woman  in  her 
mental  wanderings.  Its  force  was  lost 
upon  her.  Surprise,  a  certain  anger,  and  a 
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citizen-of-another-world  contempt  painted 
their  marks  in  her  features. 

"But  I  have  a  certain  social  position 
to  maintain,”  she  protested. 

“Your  only  x)osition  logically  is  that  of 
the  wife  of  a  young  lawyer  who  hopes  to 
be  better  known  twenty  years  hence.” 
He  was  firm,  without  a  trace  of  resent¬ 
ment. 

“But  if  I  vyere  to  discharge  my 
servants,  what  would  my  mother  think— 
my  friends,  all  New  York — that  is,  our 
set?” 

“Alice,  those  are  not  the  real  consider¬ 
ations  of  life.  It’s  a  question  of  simple 
right  living  and  one  that  you  and  I 
must  decide  at  the  start.  We  have 
been  married  a  year  now.  I  didn’t  say 
anything  to  you  before  because  I  didn’t 
want  our  first  days  in  our  first  real 
home  to  be  spoiled.  But  I  never  thought 
that  you  would  hire  six  servants.  My 
law  practice  doesn’t  warrant  it.” 

Mrs.  Hobart  continued  in  her  dissent: 

“At  least  you  will  admit  that  as  my 
father’s  daughter  I  have  a  certain  social 
position  that  I  must  keep  up?” 

Hobart  struck  the  table  in  a  gesture 
that  at  court  had  made  the  older  judges 
smile. 

“'My  dear  woman,  be  reasonable,”  he 
said.  “Your  position  as  your  father’s 
daughter  does  not  depend  upon  spending 
money  or  the  way  in  which  we  live.” 

Mrs.  Hobart  in  turn  grew  earnest. 

“What  would  my  father  say  if  he  knew 
that  you  didn’t  want  to  give  me  the 
things  that  I’ve  had  all  my  life?  Answer 
me  that.” 

Hobart  laughed. 

“What  did  your  father  say  when  you, 
unknown  to  me,  asked  him  for  a  country 
place?” 

Mrs.  Hobart  accepted  the  gage. 

“He  said  that  you  ought  to  earn  me 
one.” 

Her  unfairness  angered  Hobart. 

“He  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
said,  as  he  himself  told  me:  ‘Alice,  you 
two  are  young  people.  Young  i>eople 
should  live  simply.  I  have  already  given 
you  one  house.  You  have  no  rent  to 
pay.  Economize  in  your  household  ex¬ 
penses  and  save  enough  to  buy  one.’  ” 

Thus  far  Hobart  had  spoken  the  literal 
truth,  but  he  thought  the  situation  war¬ 


ranted  a  few  words  which  the  magnate 
had  not  said. 

“Yes,”  he  concluded,  “your  father  said, 
‘You  might  discharge  a  few  of  your 
servants  and  tell  Alice  not  to  hire  a 
chef.’” 

Mrs.  Hobart  half  got  to  her  feet. 

“Well,  anyway,  I’m  sick  of  the  whole 
question,”  she  announced  with  finality. 

‘‘Why  of  course  you  are.  You’ve  never 
considered  it  in  your  whole  life.  You’ve 
never  wished  to  live  simply.” 

He  ti^ed  not  to  be  unjust,  but  he 
could  not  restrain  his  anger.  Then  his 
wife  shifted  her  ground  and  sent  for 
reserves.  With  a  rush  they  stood  ag¬ 
gressively  upon  her  eyelids,  ready  to 
charge  down  the  slopes  of  complexion. 

“You  know — when  we  were  married — 

I  was  quite  ready  to  go  with  you  to  a — 
cottage” — she  countered  his  derisive 
smile — “well,  anyway— to — a— flat.”  Her 
voice  was  tremulous. 

“But  you  took  good  care  that  you 
didn’t  go  to  any  cottage.  You  had  an 
apartment  where  they  served  the  meals 
and  made  me  pay  $43  a  week  for  the 
whole  business.” 

“Little  enough  for  our  money.  Three 
little  alcoves  they  called  rooms - ” 

Hobart  leaned  forward. 

“From  this  time  on,”  he  announced,^ 
“there’s  going  to  be  a  change.  I  assume 
the  entire  direction  of  affairs.  We  shall 
live  more  simply. 

His  eyes  were  overpowering  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  radiated.  For  a  moment  the 
woman  acknowledged  her  master.  Her 
head  bent.  She  did  not  reply. 

Seeing  this  his  bearing  lost  something 
of  its  absolutism. 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you  of  a  young  couple 
who  do  things  just  about  as  they  should 
be  done,”  ho  said  more  easily,  with  more 
considerate  human  feeling. 

“Who  are  these  paragons  of  economic 
virtue?”  She  had  caught  the  phrase 
from  one  of  his  political  speeches. 

“Druella  Bogue  and  her  husband.” 

In  an  instant  the  attitude  of  Mrs.  Ho¬ 
bart  changed.  From  mere  ill-nature  she 
passed  to  Incipient  jealousy.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  while  she  watched  her  bus- 
band’s  face  intently. 

“Oh,  that  actressy  creature!”  she 
snapped. 
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“Druella  Bogue  is  not  an  actress  now,” 
continued  Ho<bart,  ignorant  of  the  effect 
of  his  words.  “She  lives  very  quietly 
with  her  husband  in  a  little  Jersey 
town.” 

“She  was  an  actress,  though.  Why,  she 
traveled  all  over  the  country  entirely 
without  a  chaperon.” 

The  lawyer  mounted  the  ramparts. 

“Let  me  tell  you,”  he  said,  “that 
Druella  Ellis  was  an  artist  and  that  there 
was  never  the  slightest  breath - ” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  that  was  because  she 
hailed  from  your  native  village  of  Gray- 
town.” 

The  lawyer’s  (bucolic  pride  arose. 

“Graytown  is  not  a  village,  but  a  small 
city.” 

“It  is  a  pity  you  didn’t  marry  her.” 

Hobart  did  not  notice  his  wife’s  inter¬ 
jection  of  a  new  element,  but  continued: 

“Now  they  live  out  there  in  Jersey  in 
a  little  house.  Druella  does  all  her  own 
work.  And  she  cooks  such  wonderful 
things.  Why  she  makes  a  sort  of  little 
pie,  wrapped  up  and  turned  over  in  its 
own  crust,  filled  with  citron,  raisins,  and 
I  don’t  know  what - ” 

“Shall  I  have  cook  try  to  make  some?” 

Hobart  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Psh!  Now  those  people  are  perfectly 
happy.  They  don’t  have  to  live  as  mod¬ 
estly  as  they  do.  Bogue’s  landscapes  are 
quite  a  fad  now.  He  earns  more  than  I 
do.  But  they  prefer  it.  Now,  that’s  the 
way  to  be  happy.” 

With  these  words  Hobart  struck  his 
wife  a  figurative  blow.  She  was  again 
jealously  suspicious. 

“How  does  it  come,”  she  asked  colaly, 
“that  you’ve  been  seeing  so  much  of  the 
Bogues  lately?” 

Within  his  own  mind  Hobart  resented 
the  suggestion  that  emanated  from  her 
whole  personality. 

Calmly  and  precisely  he  answered  her: 

“I  told  you  very  recently  that  I  was 
settling  up  the  Hamilton  estate  in  West- 
field  and  that  occasionally  I  had  meals 
at  the  Bouges’  house.” 

“You  told  me — nothing — of  the  kind.” 
Each  phrase  was  a  separate  vocal  jab. 

“I  told  you  distinctly,  but  you  with 
your  maid — another  fool  extravagance — 
were  too  busy  examining  lace  to  hear  me. 
However,  that’s  all  I  have  to  say  on  that 


subject.”  He  arose.  “I  won’t  be  home 
to-night  for  dinner.” 

“Going  over  to  Jersey?” 

“Yes.” 

“To  settle  up  the  Hamilton  estate?” 
This  with  a  sneer. 

“Yes,  to  settle  up  the  Hamilton  estate” 
— with  emphasis. 

Mrs.  Hobart  took  a  deep  breath.  She 
grew  pale,  while  her  knees  trembled. 
She,  too,  was  standing. 

“And  incidentally  to  see  Druella,  and 
eat  some  of  her  dainty  cooking?” 

Still  Hobart  kept  some  self-control. 

“If  the  Bogues— if  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bogue — are  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to  a 
meal  at  their  home  I  certainly  shall  ac¬ 
cept.” 

Almost  in  hysteria  Mrs.  Alice  Rich¬ 
mond  Hobart — as  now  she  mentally 
wrote  herself — rage,  anger,  jealousy, 
alarm  radiating  from  her  face  as  heat 
from  the  sun,  glared  at  her  husband. 

“Papa  told  me  just  how  it  would  be,” 
she  sobbed.  “You— you— brute!  You 
married  me  for  my  money.  I  married 
you,  a  gawky— tasteless  countryman;  I 
married  beneath  me  and  my  parents 
didn’t  want  me  to.” 

“W’bose  money  runs  this  house?”  he 
demanded. 

“Whose  money  bought  this  house?” 
she  returned. 

“Whose  money  runs  this  house?  An¬ 
swer.” 

“Yours — ours.” 

“Did  I  get  any  money  for  marrying 
you?” 

“Some  day  papa  will  die  and” - 

"Did  I  get  any  money  for  marrying 
you?” 

“N— 0.” 

“If  I  had  I’d  have  earned  it.” 

His  wife  continued  tremulously: 

“You  want  me  to  live  like  a  beggar 
.and  now  you  go  chasfing after  an)  actress.” 

Sorry  for  his  wife,  rather  than  regret¬ 
ting  his  own  attitude,  Hobart  tried  to 
caress  her.  She  flung  off  his  arm  with 
a  violent  movement.  As  he  stepped  back 
quickly  a  button  of  his  whisking  coat 
caught  in  the  mesh  of  a  lace  table 
square.  To  the  floor  rolled  cut  glass, 
china,  and  flower  decorations.  He  caught 
at  the  dangling  lace  and  linen.  It  held 
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to  his  button,  making  a  flood  gate  for 
restrained  temper. 

His  free  hand  swept  the  table  clear 
of  its  remaining  orphaned  china. 

He  raised  his  voice  high  above  the 
crash  of  china  and  the  sharper  noise  of 
glass. 

“Damn!”  he  shouted,  then  stopped 
short  in  provincial  dismay,  while  his  wife 
stood  astounded  at  this  intrusion  of  a 
word  she  had  never  heard  from  him. 

“Yes,  DAM'N!” — he  had  conquered  res¬ 
traint— it  was  a  bolder  “damn”  than  the 
other — “damn,  damn,  damn;  you’re  wal¬ 
lowing  in  materialism!” 

Setting  a  heavy  sole  upon  a  Limoges 
cup  before  him  he  ran  down  the  stairway 
to  the  street  door. 


II. 

Druella  descended  the  broad,  single¬ 
landing  stairway  of  the  Queen  Anne 
cottage.  Some  remnant  of  her  stage 
self  vision  told  her  better  than  any  re¬ 
flecting  medium  of  the  quality  ^  of  her 
appearance.  Almost  unconsciously  she 
paused  on  the  third  step  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  that  the  probable  audience  of  one 
might  folly  digest  the  trim  figure  in 
simple  purple  frock,  overset  by  a  lacy 
white  apron  covering  skirt  and  bodice, 
with  the  coquettish  cap  of  stiff  whiteness 
crowning,  as  with  a  badge  of  honorable 
service,  masses  of  fair  hair. 

cBut  the  audience  of  one  in  the  al- 
coved  workroom  off  the  reception-hall¬ 
way,  after  one  glance,  bent  itself  more 
resolutely  over  its  easel. 

Druella  waited  a  moment,  then  a  de¬ 
mure  cough  indicated  her  desire  for  ap¬ 
plause.  Still  the  audience  refused  to 
interrupt  itself.  _ 

“You  might  at  least  look,”  said  Dru¬ 
ella,  her  rich  inflecUion  sketching  humor 
and  pretended  petulance. 

“1  did  look,”  said  the  audience. 

“You  might  look  again.” 

“I  dare  not.” 

“Why  dare  you  not?”— taunting,  tanta¬ 
lizing,  inviting. 

The  audience  nearly  peeped. 

“Because  I  should  do  no  further  work— 
because  I  should  gaze,  and  gaze,  and 
gaze  upon  a  picture  far  lovelier  thau  my 
brush,  though  wet  with  the  pigment  of 


genius — which  it  isn’t — could  possibly 
imagine.” 

“Oh!”  said  Druella,  her  face  showing 
pleasure,  but  her  tone  conveying  reproof, 
“you  play  your  part  straight.  You  have 
no  conception  of  the  subtle  value  of  ob¬ 
lique  effects.” 

“You  have  defined  coquetry,”  said  her 
husband. 

“Maybe.  But  now  you  may  come  and 
admire.” 

Instantly  Bogue  was  upon  his  feet, 
through  the  door  and  close  to  the  postur¬ 
ing  Druella.  She  put  his  arms  from 
about  her. 

“You' do  thingsiso  direcftly,;”  she  pouted. 
“You  should  stand  off  at  a  distance  quite 
respectfully  and  admire.  See?”  She  cir¬ 
cled  about  that  her  attire  might  work 
its  complete  spell.  Then  noting  mystifi¬ 
cation — half  comprehension— in  his  face 
she  completed  her  circle  by  drooping  into 
his  velvet  encased  arms. 

“Little  woman,”  said  Bogue,  “your 
light,  dainty  spirit— how  do  I  hold  you  to 
me— how  long?” 

“You  don’t  hold  me.” 

“What!”  in  alarm. 

“No.” 

“Yon  are  held— you  admit?” 

“Yes,  I’m  held.” 

“Well,  what  holds  you?” 

Druella  dodged  from  his  arms— they 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  now — 
took  a  few  characterizing  steps  and  sang 
in  ragtime: 

“Honey,  Ah’s  held 
’Cans  Ah’s  got  a  feelin’.” 

The  words  were  dialect,  yet  the  voice 
was  vibrant  with  feeling.  The  husband 
stood  rooted  in  wonder.  Then  he  went 
toward  her  steadily.  Druella  eluded  him, 
passing  below  his  outstretched  arm. 

“Druella  you’re  the  most - “ 

“Can  I  never  make  of  you  anything 

more  than  a  leading - ”  She  paused  in 

mockery. 

“A  leading - ?”  his  words  came  quick¬ 

ly. 

“Juvenile,  juvenile,  juvenile.” 

“Ah,  but  the  meaning  in  your  voice!” 

“Ah’s  got  no  feelin’  for  you  now, 
suah.”  Her  tone  changed  into  a  sug¬ 
gested  earnestness.  “Now  back  to  your 
work.  You  are  neglecting  it.  I  must  get 
dinner.” 
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“Let  me  help  you.” 

“Have  you  finished  sketching  in  those 
trees?” 

“No,  but - ” 

“Then  do  so  at  once.  You  are  very 
remiss.” 

“It  was  at  your  invitation  I  came.” 

I>rueUa  laughed. 

“Say  rather  the  invitation  within  your¬ 
self,”  rtie  said,  her  smile  making  her 
words  elude  their  meaning. 

Protesting  and  hampering  her  words 
by  constantly  attempted  but  abortive 
caresses,  he  was  led  back  into  his  work¬ 
room,  seated  upon  the  stool  and  his 
palette  thrust  over  his  little  finger. 

“Now  then,”  said  Druelia  severely,  “if 
you  will  stay  home  from  your  New  York 
studio  under  the  promise  of  work.  I’ll 
see  that  you  obtain  no  more  valuable 
concessions”— she  tapped  her  lips— “under 
false  pretenses.” 

Bogue  took  up  a  brush  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  swift  kiss.  He  half  arose  to  fol¬ 
low  her,  but  the  vision  in  lace  and  purple 
held  up  a  warning  finger. 

“Exit  Druelia  R.  3  E.,  while  villain 
left  alone  works  feverishly,”  she  chanted, 
and  was  gone. 

Bogue  stared  ahead  of  him,  then  with 
a  sigh  that  did  not  signify  unhappiness, 
he  began  anew  upon  the  embryo  land¬ 
scape,  following  Druella’s  stage  direc¬ 
tion,  “works  feverishly.”  As  the  light 
failed  and  the  clear  twilight  in  the  win¬ 
try  horizon  called  him  to  the  window, 
the  preliminary  sketching  was  done. 
Softly,  upon  tiptoe  he  slipped  through 
the  shining  little  butler’s  pantry  to  the 
kitchen  entrance.  Without  making  a 
8oun<}  he  looked  within. 

Druelia,  her  cap  set  at  an  angle  of 
anguish,  gown  and  am^n  spattered,  was 
seated  at  the  kitchen  tabie;  ranged  about 
her  in  an  irregular  semicircle  were  most 
of  the  food  materials  and  utensils  in  their 
establishment.  In  her  left  hand  she  held 
a  large  volume  labeled  “Cooks’  Ency¬ 
clopaedia,”  over  which  her  head  bent  in 
concentration.  The  other  hand  stirred 
blindly  at  a  monstrous  mass  in  a  yellow 
bowl.  Bogue  laughed.  The  book  slipped 
to  the  floor.  Druelia  shot  up  her  head 
incisively. 

“You  hypocrite! — you  hypocrite!”  he 
thundered  in  merriment. 


“I  wouldn’t  try  high  comedy  if  I  were 
you,”  she  said  frigidly.  “It’s  not  your 
forte.” 

“No  wonder  you  didn’t  want  me  in  the 
kitchen,  and  you  led  me  to  believe  that 
yon  cooked  all  those  things  out  of  your 
own  knowledge.” 

“So  I  did — the  most  of  them.” 

“Oh,  ho!” 

“Really,  Cube,  dear,  you  make  too 
much  of  a  little  thing.  Every  good  cook 
occasionally  forgets  the  proportions.” 

“Indeed?” 

“And  I  can  prove  to  you  that  I’m  not 
looking  up  anything  new,  because  I’m 
making  Banburys.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Bogue  relenting,  “I’ll 
help  you.” 

Swathed  in  an  apron  that  Druelia  tied 
about  him  he  was  set  to  stir  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  yellow  bowl  while  Druelia 
prepared  the  flaky  crust.  As  the  critical 
moment  for  inserting  the  filling  into  the 
bags  of  dough  approached,  Druelia  glanc¬ 
ing  into  the  yellow  bowl,  gave  an  excla- 
matioi^of  annoyance: 

“Oh,  dear,  I’ve  forgotten  the  lemon 
peel.” 

Tragedy  spoke  in  her  tones  and  mobile 
features  for  a  space.  Then  she  began 
to  regard  her  husband  in  the  light  of  a 
new  asset. 

“Cube,  dear,  take  off  that  apron,  and 
run  out  to  the  grocer’s  quick  and  get 
me” — she  noted  the  shade  looming  across 
Bogue’s  face — “get  us  three  lemons.” 

The  “get  us”  conquered.  Almost  gladly 
Bogue  trotted  the  half  mile,  to  the  near¬ 
est  grocer’s  and  then  the  longer  distance 
back  again.  Before  his  house  a  miserable 
figure  skulked.  It  was  Hobart,  still  feel¬ 
ing  the  pongs  of  his  quarrel  with  his 
wife,  desiring  to  go  in  and  dine  with  the 
j:>ogues,  yet  hesitating  to  disobey  the 
commands  laid  upon  him  by  Mrs.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Tilden  Ho'bart.  Within  was  his  kind 
of  food,  within  there  might  also  lurk  the 
germs  of  further  marital  discipKne. 

The  artist  recognized  him  at  once. 

“You’re  just  in  time,”  he  said,  cordial¬ 
ly.  “Druella’s  making  some  Banburys.” 

“Druella’s  Banburys”  swept  from  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  insurgent 
husband  all  delaying  emotion.  Cheerfully 
he  went  into  the  reception  hallway  with 
Bogue.  Leaving  his  guest  there  Bogue 
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sped  into  the  kitchen,  at  whose  doorway 
Druella  waited  impatiently.  Snatching 
the  lemons  from  him,  Druella  tore  away 
the  peel  in  tiny  bits,  chopped  it  in  a 
wooden  bowl  and  then  dropped  it  into 
the  filling.  There  were  a  few  moments 
of  qiHck,  decisive  work  and  Druella’s 
Banburys  were  in  the  oven.  Then  Bogue 
told  her  of  Hobart’s  presence.  Druella 
frowned. 

“It’s  too  bad,”  she  said.  ‘‘Those  Ban¬ 
burys  are  going  to  be  a  failure.” 

Anxious,  questioning  bites  after  the 
baking  process  was  ended  confirmed  the 
forecast. 

‘‘Cube,  dear,  you  and  I  can  never  eat 
such  things  as  these,  and  with  a 
guest - ” 

With  the  simulation  of  a  bad  actor 
Bogue  ate  one  with  gusto,  then  sat  down 
in  a  corner  with  white  lips. 

‘‘Really,  they’re  not  bad,”  he  said. 
‘‘Put  them  on  the  table  anyway.  He 
won’t  know  the  difference.” 

The  artist’s  devotion  to  his  wife’s 
kitchen  ideals  won  him  ‘‘valuable  con¬ 
cessions.” 

At  the  Bogues’  dinner  table  that  even¬ 
ing  the  whole  being  of  Hobart  radiated 
good  nature.  The  ill  temper  of  the  lun¬ 
cheon  at  his  own  Murray  Hill  table  gave 
way  before  the  compelling  savor  of  Drn- 
ella’s  dinner,  for  in  spite  of  the  cook 
book  and  Bogue’s  witticisms  Druella  pos¬ 
sessed  the  resources  of  a  chef  of  deli¬ 
cate  method.  To  Hobart  the  food  upon 
which  he  had  been  reared,  daintily  served 
by  Druella,  was  but  the  preparation  to 
the  meal’s  climax,  Druella’s  Banburys. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  good  food,  good 
spirits,  and  good  appetite  he  became 
mildly  boastful,  for  in  his  heart  he  was 
proud  of  his  marriage  to  a  Richmond. 
His  talk  abounded  in  allusion  to  ‘‘my 
wife’s  cou»n,  my  wife’s  father,  my 
wife’s  uncle.” 

Bogue  and  Druella  were  bored,  but 
they  made  allowances.  As  Druella  put 
it  to  herself:  ‘‘Poor  man,  his  wife’s  ugly 
to  him,  and  he’s  nearly  starved  on  en¬ 
trees.” 

At  last  Hobart’s  moment  came.  Dru¬ 
ella’s  Banburys  stood  upon  the  table. 


‘‘I’m  afraid  they’re  not  as  good  4a 
they  might  be,”  said  Bogue  relating  the 
incident  of  the  cook  book. 

Druella  interrupted  him: 

‘‘For  revenge  I  shall  tell  a  state  secret. 
You  know,  Mr.  Hobart,  how  I  call  him 
‘Cube’?  That’s  because  his  initials  are 
H.  H.  (H3)  H.,  which  might  be  written 
‘(H)3’.  This  you  may  know.  But  yon 
do  not  know  what  the  final  *H.’  stands 
for!” 

‘‘Druella,  I  'beg  of  you,”  protested 
Bogue. 

‘‘Hamlet,’’  said  Druella — ^her  voice  had 
its  dry,  rising  cadence. 

From  his  devotion  to  his  favorite  con¬ 
fection  the  lawyer  was  not  to  be  diverted 
or  dissuaded. 

‘‘Nonsense,”  he  exclahned.  ‘‘These 
Banburys  couldn’t  be  better.” 

And  he  proved  his  words  by  eating 
four.  Alternately  the  artist  and  his  wife 
enjoyed  and  pitied  this  praise  of  a  batch 
of  Banburys  which  their  sentiment  could 
not  render  palatable.  So  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  joke  that  Druella  proposed 
to  Hobart  as  he  was  ready  to  return  to 
town  that  he  should  take  with  him  the 
Banburys  that  remained. 

‘‘We  can  make  plenty  more,”  she  said, 
‘‘and  you  may  have  them  gladly.” 

jiay  I,  indeed  ?  You  are  more  than 
generous.  I  tell  you  I  appreciate  this” — 
Druella  handed  him  a  parcel — ‘‘I’ll  keep 
these  down  in  my  desk  in  the  office.” 

The  two  watched  the  lawyer  selecting 
his  road  up  the  dark  Jersey  ‘‘street,”  the 
parcel  of  Banburys  guarded  as  though 
its  bearer  suspected  the  Jersey  loneliness 
were  filled  with  Banbury  assassins. 

“What  a  fool  that  fellow  is,”  said 
Bogue. 

‘’Poor  fellow,”  said  Druella  softly. 
Then  she  turned  to  Bogue — “Poor,  poor 
Cube!” 

‘"Poor  Cube?” 

Druella’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  then 
she  laughed  gently. 

‘‘I  was  only  thinking,  dear,”  she  saidi 
‘‘of  how  unhappy  you’d  be  if  you  weren’t 
married  to  me!’” 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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The  Delicate  Child. 

By  HAROLD  D.  ME,E,KI,R,  M.  D. 


The  period  of  childhood  is  emperically 
reckoned  for  purposes  of  description  from 
the  end  of  the  second  year  to  the  twelfth 
or  fourteenth  year.  In  order  to  appre¬ 
ciate  under  what  conditions  a  child  may 
properly  be  called  delicate  it  is  essential 
to  possess  some  idea  of  what  constitutes 
a  normally  ^veloped  child  at  a  given 
age.  It  is  obviously  inappropriate  to 
try  to  follow  in  detail  the  development 
of  the  various  organs  and  parts  of  the 
■body  in  an  article  of  this  nature.  Within 
recent  years,  however,  a  vast  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  in  taking  measure¬ 
ments  of  school  children  of  various  ages 
and  calculating  averages  from  the  large 
numbers  thus  observed.  The  accom¬ 
panying  table  represents  the  result  of 
observations  by  Bowditch  on  more  than 
seven  thousand  children  of  American 
parentage  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 


Weight 

Height. 

C?hest. 

Age. 

Sex.  Pounds. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

2 

years. 

..Boys.  .26  1-5 

321-5 

191-5 

2 

years. 

.  .Oirls.  .25 1-6 

321-5 

18 

8 

years. 

..Boys.. 31.2 

35 

20.1 

8 

years. 

.  .Oirls.  .30 

35 

19.8 

4 

years. 

..Boys.  .35 

38 

20.7 

4 

years. 

..Oirls.  .84 

38 

20.5 

6 

years. 

..Boys.  .41.2 

41.7 

21.5 

5 

years. 

.  .Oirls.  .30.8 

41.4 

21.0 

6 

years. 

.  .Boys.  .45.1 

44.1 

23.2 

6 

years. 

..Oirls..  48.8 

43.6 

22.8 

7 

years. 

..Boys.. 49.8 

46.2 

23.7 

7 

years. 

..Oirls.  .48.0 

45.9 

23.3 

8 

years. 

..Boys.  .54.5 

48.2 

24.4 

8 

years. 

.  .iQlrls.  .62.9 

48.0 

23.8 

9 

years. 

.  .(Boys.  .00 

50.1 

25.1 

9 

years . 

..Girls.. 57.5 

49.6 

24.5 

10 

years. 

.  .Boys.  .66.6 

52.2 

25.8 

10 

years. 

.  .Oirls.  .64.1 

61.8 

24.7 

11 

years. 

..Boys.  .72.4 

54.0 

26.4 

11 

years. 

..Girls.  .70.3 

53.8 

26.8 

12 

years. 

..Boys.  .79.8 

65.8 

27.0 

12 

years. 

.  .Oirls.  .81.4 

67.1 

26.8 

13 

years. 

..Boys.  .88.3 

68.2 

27.7 

13 

years. 

.  .Oirls.  .01.2 

68.7 

28.0 

14 

years. 

.  .Boys.  .99.3 

61.0 

28.8 

14 

years. 

..Girls.  100.3 

60.3 

29.2 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  sexes 

gain  in  about  the  same 

ratio  up^  to  the 

eleventh  year;  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
thirteenth  the  girls  gain  much  more 
rapidly,  passing  the  boys  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  lead  up  to  the  fourteenth  year, 


after  which  the  boys  regain  the  lead  and 
continue  to  hold  it. 

While  H  is  true  that  a  delicate  child 
is  usually  underweight  and  poorly  de¬ 
veloped,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  all  poorly  develai)ed  and  under- 
wedght  children  are  delicate.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  are  many  children  far  below 
the  average  in  strength  and  development, 
who  possess  marked  susceptibility  to  all 
sorts  of  ailments.  Such  a  condition  may 
be  predisposed  to  by  hereditary  weakness 
and  directly  influenced  by  congenital 
bodily  defects,  disease,  poor  hygiene  and 
improper  surroundlings. 

Heredity  plays  an  important  role  in 
determining  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  child.  Although  question^  by 
Weisman,  Francis  Oalton  has  computed 
that  of  the  total  heritage  of  the  child, 
each  of  the  two  parents  contributes  one- 
fourth,  each  of  the  grandparents  one- 
sixteenth  and  the  remaining  fourth  hand¬ 
ed  down  by  more  remote  ancestry.  It 
is  a  well  recognfized  fact  that  a  child, 
as  an  animated  mirror,  may  reflect  not 
only  physiological  and  anatomical  re¬ 
semblances,  but  tendencies,  traits  and 
mannerisms  of  its  parents.  Many  an 
unfortunate  ciiild  has  been  the  victim  of 
senseless  pnni.^hment,  because  an  unrea¬ 
soning  parent  has  not  taken  kindly  to  a 
miniature  reproduction  of  his  or  her  own 
personality.  The  congenital  resemblances 
anatomical,  physiological  or  psychologi¬ 
cal  may  be  abnormal  in  character.  Thus 
certain  defects  of  the  eyes,  ears,  stom¬ 
ach,  intestines  and  other  organs  present 
in  a  parent  may  assert  themselves  in  the 
child.  iPhysioioglical  hereditary  mani¬ 
festations  may  be  seen  in  the  tendencies 
to  thinness  or  obesity,  longevity  or  short 
life,-  gout,  chronic  rheumatism  and 
asthma. 

It  is  a  matter  of  popular  knowledge 
that  certain  families  are  much  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  than  the  race  in  general  to  ac¬ 
quired  pathological  conditions  such  as 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria  and  other  diseases.  In  a  re¬ 
markable  proportion  of  cases  of  mental 
and  various  nervous  disturbances  there  is 
to  'be  found  a  history,  indicating  an  im- 
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perfect  organization  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  parents.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  bdologists  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  last  to  be  acquired  by  an  individual 
are  the  first  to  be  lost,  it  is  evident  that 
the  individual  whose  full  development  is 
arrested  is  particularly  liable  to  manifest 
more  or  less  instability  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  start  a  child  has  had  in  its  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  as  an  infant  holds  an 
important  place  among  those  conditions 
which  directly  influence  its  subsequent 
growth  and  development.  Improper  food, 
bad  nursing  habits,  an  unhygienic 
nursery,  a  mother  wtith  a  large  amount 
of  self-confidence  and  a  decidedly  limited 
amount  of  gray-matter,  proud  of  her  abil¬ 
ity  to  bring  up  children,  a  grandmother, 
perhaps,  who  has  had  experience  and 
knows  what  to  do,  or  a  kind  neigh¬ 
bor,  it  may  be,  who  prescribes  a  course 
of  feeding  and  presents  to  the  baby  a 
lovely  rubber  “comforter”  to  suck  on — 
comforter  perhaps  for  the  neighbors,  but 
a  decided  discomforter  for  the  infant — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  obstacles  with 
which  the  little  fellow  has  to  contend  in 
his  fight  for  life  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  his  existence.  Later  he  falls 
a  victim  to  various  ailments— bronchitis, 
perhaps  diphtheria  or  whooping  cough, 
rickets  or  scurvy.  After  worrying 
through  a  siege  of  summer  diarrhoea  he 
enters,  if  alive,  into  the  period  of  child¬ 
hood  a  pale,  feeble,  battered  little  indi¬ 
vidual,  affording  a  most  attractive  play¬ 
ground  for  the  hostile  bacteria,  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  acute  infectious  diseases 
of  childhood.  Such  a  description  would 
illustrate  in  a  measure  the  manner  in 
which  many  children  become  truly  deli¬ 
cate. 

There  is  another  class  of  so-called  deli¬ 
cate  children  which  may  be  illustrated. 
Amotherbrought  her  nine-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  to  consult  the  family  physician  in 
regard  to  certain  uncomfortable  feelings 
in  her  stomach,  i)oor  appetite  and  a  very 
tired  feeling  in  the  morning.  Careful 
physical  examination  failed  to  show  any 
cause  for  the  discomfort  complained  of. 
It  was  learned  that  the  child  arose  at 
8  or  9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  according 
to  how  she  felt,  and  breakfasted  half  an 
hour  later  on  cereal,  if  she  wished  it, 
coffee,  hot  rolls  and  meat  or  eggs.  She 
had  been  taken  from  school  because  she 
was  not  thought  strong  enough  to  study. 
She  played  around  the  house  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  she  was  allowed  to  nibble 
cookies,  eat  bananas  and  have  an  occa¬ 
sional  cup  of  tea,  because  she  did  not 
care  for  milk.  Her  lunch  at  half-past 
twelve  consisted  mainly  of  cake  and  tea. 


because  the  daughter  had  no  appetite  for 
anything  else.  In  the  afternoon  she 
had  a  drive  or  short  walk,  the  reward 
for  her  walk  being  soda-water  and  choc¬ 
olates.  Her  dinner  was  at  half-past  six, 
for  which  she  had  a  poor  appetite.  The 
child  was  allowed  to  remain  up  until 
the  older  members  of  the  family  re¬ 
tired,  because  she  was  afraid  to  stay  up¬ 
stairs  alone. 

The  mother  justified  her  indulgences 
when  she  said  that  her  daughter  had  al¬ 
ways  been  delicate  and  that  she  was 
afraid  to  refuse  her  anything,  for  fear 
of  provoking  a  nervous  spell,  which 
would  be  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
weak  condition  of  the  child’s  heart.  In 
this  instance  the  mother  was  more  deli¬ 
cate  in  mind  than  the  child  was  in  body. 
There  are  many  such  instances,  in  which 
a  delicate  child  becomes  synonymous 
with  a  spoiled  child.  It  may  be  that  a 
child  has  had  some  severe  illness  and 
has  received  continued  indulgence  after 
the  return  of  health  as  a  demonstration 
of  parental  affection.  This  excuse  does 
not  justlify  a  condition,  which  is  such  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  child  and  which  reflects 
such  discredit  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  parents. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  delicate 
children  which  deserves  consideration, 
the  class  with  unrecognized  physical  de-  ) 
fects.  Not  infrequently  a  mother  brings 
her  child  to  the  physician,  and  in  an 
apologetic  sort  of  way  declares  that  she 
is  tired  of  trying  to  make  a  manly  boy 
of  her  son.  l^spite  her  best  efforts,  he 
will  not  play  around  with  the  boys  and 
does  not  care  for  outdoor  games,  but 
merely  wishes  to  lie  around  the  house 
and  do  nothing.  Such  a  mother  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  strong,  energetic  woman,  who  has 
great  ambitions  for  her  son  and  con¬ 
siders  it  somewhat  of  a  disgrace  not  to 
have  strong  children.  She  wants  her 
boy  to  become  a  leader,  a  hustler.  She 
may  hint  at  some  paternal  trait  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  listlessness  of  the  child.  After 
exhausting  her  resources,  the  doctor  is 
consulted,  it  having  occurred  to  her  that 
possibly  there  may  be  something  wrong 
with  the  child. 

It  must  needs  be  a  great  shock  to 
such  a  mother  to  learn  that  her  child  is 
afflicted  with  a  grave  form  of  heart 
disease  or  is  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  spine,  hip  or  knee,  or  some  other 
serious  ailment.  Fainting  attacks  may 
be  ascribed  by  the  parents  to  over-eathig, 
catching  cold  or  fright.  The  backache, 
the  stiff  neck  and  the  pain  in  the  hip 
or  knee  are  often  considered  rheumatic. 
Some  sort  of  liniment  is  used  according 
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to  the  label  on  the  bottle  and  the  child 
is  told  to  run  out  and  play  and  get  the 
blood  circulating. 

To  offset  the  influences  of  certain 
hereditary  tendencies  'is,  indeed,  a  diffi¬ 
cult,  often  an  impossible,  task.  Many 
anatomical  and  physiological  defects  may 
be  remedied,  but  to  modify  the  mental 
and  nervous  tendencies  or  to  combat  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  dependent  upon  hereditary 
tendencies  requires  the  most  earnest  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
with  a  physician.  To  be  even  partly  suc¬ 
cessful  oftentimes  necessitates  more  at¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to 
the  parents  than  to  the  child.  The  pa¬ 
rents  must  be  educated  to  appreciate  that 
their  child  has  inherited  various  suscep¬ 
tibilities,  which  will  require  special  train¬ 
ing  and  education  to  offset. 

It  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  best  surroundings  for  a  child, 
bqt  it  is  of  value  to  know  what  they 
should  be.  The  nursery  should  be  high 
and  well  ventilated  and  have  a  sunny 
exposure.  The  windows  should  be  high 
enough  from  the  floor  to  prevent  the 
children  from  pressing  their  faces  against 
the  glass  to  look  out  and  thus  catching 
cold  from  the  currents  of  air  penetrating 
the  window  casings.  Gas  should  never 
be  allowed  to  burn  all  night  in  the  room. 
An  open  grate  fire  is  best  for  heating 
purposes,  hot  air  next  best,  a  steam 
radiator  bad  and  a  gas  stove  far  worse. 
Most  nurseries  are  overheated.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  should  be  in  the  room  and  the 
temperature  kept  between  <58  degrees  and 
72  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  the  day. 
A  hardwood  floor  without  a  slippery 
polish  is  best,  with  smooth  carpet  rugs 
which  can  be  easily  cleaned.  Although 
nowadays  there  is  less  danger  from 
arsenic  poisoning  from  wallpapers,  a 
paUnted  room  is  better,  as  the  walls  may 
be  readily  washed. 

A  child  should  be  brought  up  to  sleep 
alone.  A  rocking  cradle  is  an  unneces¬ 
sary  and  harmful  piece  of  furniture.  An 
iron  crib  with  high  sides  is  best.  The 
hangings  and  unnecessary  curtains  with 
which  the  mother  is  usually  so  desirous 
of  draping  the  bed  should  be  dtlspensed 
with.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
child  puts  everything  it  gets  hold  of 
into  its  month.  Therefore  it  should  not 
have  toys  with  colors  that  can  be  soaked 
off.  The  average  _  infant  should  be 
bathed  once  a  day  with  warm  water  at 
a  temperature  of  98  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  bath  should  be  short  and  the  child 
quickly  dried.  As  the  child  gets  older 
the  temperature  should  be  gradually  de¬ 
creased  until  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
it  is  90  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Older  chil¬ 


dren  may  be  sponged  at  the  close  of  the 
bath  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  <58 
to  70  degrees. 

The  clothing  of  a  child  should  be 
light,  warm  and  loose  enough  to  allow 
perfect  freedom  of  motion  of  the  legs, 
arms,  respiratory  and  abdominal  mus¬ 
cles.  In  summer  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  meet  changes  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  with  changes  in  the  wraps.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  dress  small  chil¬ 
dren  too  warmly.  Eixamination  as  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feet  is  important;  if 
they  are  cold  more  clothes  should  be  put 
on  and  a  hot  water  bag  put  in  the  crib 
if  necessary.  The  notion  that  a  child 
must  wear  a  certain  number  of  clothes 
during  a  certain  season  and  that  the 
heavy  shirt  should  not  be  replaced  by  a 
lighter  one  before  a  certain  day  in  May 
is  productive  of  much  harm.  The  “cute¬ 
ness”  of  the  children  running  around 
with  bare  legs  is  certainly  offset  by  the  ill 
effects  observed,  especially  in  a  climate 
as  changeable  as  that  of  New  York. 

A  child’s  training  in  proper  habits  of 
sleep  should  be  begun  in  early  infancy. 
A  healthy  infant  during  the  first  six 
months  will  sleep  sixteen  to  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  At  one  year  an  infant 
should  sleep  two  to  three  hours  during 
the  day  and  eleven  or  twelve  at  night. 
At  two  years  a  nap  of  one  or  two  hours 
during  the  day  and  eleven  or  twelve 
hours  at  night  is  the  proper  amount.  The 
daily  nap  should  be  kept  up  for  the 
first  four  years  with  as  much  regularity 
as  possible.  At  four  years  eleven  to 
twelve  hours  of  sleep  are  required.  The 
minimum  hours  of  sleep  from  six  to  ten 
years  should  be  ten  to  eleven  hours, 
while  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  nine 
hours  are  required. 

The  baby  gets  its  exercise  by  crying, 
kicking  its  legs  and  throwing  its  arms 
around.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a 
baby  every  day  in  the  center  of  a  large 
bed  in  a  warm  room  and  let  him  kick 
around,  unhampered  with  dresses.  In¬ 
fants  who  are  able  to  walk  usually  get 
enough  exercise,  unless  they  are  re¬ 
strained.  In  older  children  all  forms  of 
outdoor  exercises  should  be  encouraged. 
A  wise  parent  shows  approval  by  dis¬ 
playing  an  interest  in  the  outdoor  games 
of  the  children  and  by  providing  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  play.  The  games 
and  exercises  of  the  sexes  require  no 
distinction  up  to  the  eleventh  year.  When 
a  child  is  delicate,  exercise  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  which  demands  careful  regulation. 
It  should  always  be  moderate,  allowing 
a  point  of  muscular  fatigue  to  be 
reached,  but  never  exhaustion.  The  spe- 
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cific  needs  of  an  individual  child  may 
be  met  by  special  exercises  regulated  by 
the  physidian. 

All  but  the  earliest  years  of  childhood 
are  now  regularly  occupied  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  schools.  However  important 
education  may  be,  it  should  never  be 
sought  at  the  expense  of  the  child’s 
health.  Fortunately  the  tendencies  of 
the  times  are  to  construct  schoolrooms 
so  as  to  give  proper  light,  heat  and  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  results  of  investigations  as 
to  the  immediate  effects  ot  the  hours  of 
study  and  confinement  upon  the  nervous 
system  of  the  child  go  to  show  that  our 
school  sessions  are  too  long,  that  appli¬ 
cation  to  individual  subjects  are  too 
long  and  that  the  periods  of  relaxation 
are  too  infrequent.  No  one  system  is 
good  for  all  children.  Each  child  should 
be  gauged  for  itself  and  not  forced  into 
any  general  system.  Many  a  child  suf¬ 
fers  from  impaired  health  as  a  result  of 
overtaxation  of  the  actively  growing 
brain  by  too  much  stimulation;  he  is 
dosed  with  tonics  when  rest  from  school 
is  all  that  is  required.  Inmostinstauces  uo 
time  is  lost  in  sending  children  to  school 
at  a  somewhat  later  age  than  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  necessary.  Parents  should 
keep  rigid  supervision  over  their  chil¬ 
dren,  noting  from  their  behavior  whether 
they  are  mentally  tired  at  the  close  of 
the  daily  session. 

The  custom  of  dosing  children  with 
various  so-called  home  remedies  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  harm.  No  child  should 
ever  receive  a  dose  of  medicine  without 
a  clear  and  definite  indication,  and  the 
average  parent  is  by  no  means  qualified 
to  decide.  The  tendency  of  children  to 
recovery  from  minor  ailments  is  striking, 
if  Nature  is  allowed  to  assume  charge  of 
the  case.  It  is  difficult  to  overcome  the 
parental  prejudices  that  every  symptom 
in  a  child  calls  for  some  specific  rem¬ 
edy,  while  the  importance  of  hygienic 
surroundings,  good  nursing  and  proper 
feeding  is  greatly  underestimated. 


Errors  of  diet  furnish  a  starting  point 
for  many  disorders  of  childhood.  Up  to 
the  seventh  year  the  food  should  be 
very  finely  divided  because  mastication 
during  those  years  is  exceedingly  imper¬ 
fect.  From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year 
four  meals  should  be  given  daily, — for 
example,  at  7.30  and  11  a.  m.,  and  1.30 
and  fi  p.  m.  After  the  sixth  year  three 
meals  are  sufficient.  If  a  child  shows 
a  disinclination  to  eat,  food  should  never 
be  forced  npon  him.  If  food  is  habitu¬ 
ally  refused  at  meal  time,  nothing  should 
be  allowed  between  meals,  and  under  no 
consideration  should  a  child  be  tempted 
w’ith  indigestible  sweetmeats,  when  or¬ 
dinary  food  is  refused. 

Children  under  six  years  of  age  should 
not  be  allowed  the  following  articles: 

MEAT — Pork,  sausage,  ham,  corned  beef 
and  liver  and  bacon. 

VEGETABLES — Onions,  raw  celery, 
radishes,  lettnee,  cucumbers,  beets, 
egg-plant  and  potatoes  (except  baked 
or  boiled). 

BREAD — Hot  bread,  muffins,  griddle 
cakes. 

CAKE — All  rich  cakes,  especially  fruit 
cake. 

DESSERTS— (Pastry  of  all  kinds,  pre¬ 
serves,  candies  and  nuts. 

FRUITS— Bananas,  all  preserved  and 
dried  fruits. 

DRINKS — ^Tea,  coffee,  cider  and  all  al¬ 
coholic  beverages. 

It  may  be  of  advantage  to  remember 
that  childhood  of  itself  predisposes  to 
certain  diseases,  and  that  a  delicate  child 
is  handicapped  by  an  increased  suscep¬ 
tibility.  Hereditary  weaknesses  predis¬ 
pose  to  a  delicate  organism,  physical  or 
mental,  and  the  organism  is  directly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  start  in  life  during  the 
period  of  infancy  and  by  disease,  en¬ 
vironment,  hygiene  and  food. 
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N  its  new  typographical  dress 
The  Eclectic  Magazine  will 
continue  to  cherish  jealously 
its  ideal  of  more  than  sixty 
years,  that  of  giving  to  its  readers  in 
the  course  of  each  year  a  cathoUc  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  literature  of  the  world.  Un¬ 
safe  as  are  epigrams  generally  in  point 
of  truth,  it  does  seem  that  the  only  con¬ 
servatism  lies  in  projfress.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  introductory  chapter  to 
"Waverley,”  in  which  he  debates  with 
his  readers  the  reasons  why  he  gave  to 
his  story  the  supplemental  title.  “Sixty 
Years  Since.”  has  his  own  illustration  of 
the  change  in  men  and  manners  wrought 
by  sixty  years.  “The  proud  peer,”  he 
declares,  “who  can  now  only  ruin  his 
neighbor  according  to  law,  by  protracted 
suits,  is  the  genuine  descendant  of  the 
barou  who  wrapped  the  castle  of  his 
competitor  in  flames  and  knocked  him 
on  the  head  as  he  endeavored  to  e.scape 
from  the  conflagration.”  As  men  pro¬ 
gress  and  manners  also,  so  do  the  form 
and  dress  of  their  literature.  As  one 
slight  instance,  the  reader  of  The  Eclec¬ 
tic  Magazine  now  and  then  used  to  find 
his  monthly  copy  provided  with  a  steel 
engraving  as  a  frontispiece,  while  in  the 
present  number  he  meets  with  a  half-tone 
portrait, 

*  *  * 

In  winning  the  praise  of  President 
Roosevelt  for  his  volume  of  verse,  Ed¬ 
win  Arlington  Robinson  has  stirred  up 
among  the  critics  of  this  country  the 
sort  of  debate  which  in  Great  Britain 
was  wont  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  literary  production  which  met 
the  canons  of  his  taste.  If  an  author 
writes  because  of  inborn  pressure  (call 
it  by  a  number  of  names),  he  may  long 
to  satisfy  the  most  expert  critical  minds 
to  be  found  among  literary  men.  If  a 
writer  deliberately  works  that  he  may 
obtain  the  largest  attention  among  read¬ 
ers,  he  may  prefer  the  indorsement  of 
public  men,  whose  word  may  be  trusted 
to  instruct  delegations  of  American  read¬ 


ers  to  declare  their  approval  alsp.  Per¬ 
haps  the  author’s  mainsprings  of  action 
are  neither  flesh  nor  fowl  exclusively. 

*  *  * 

The  “Academy,”  speaking  in  its  Lon¬ 
don  atmosphere,  pronounces  that  the 
“Hecla  Sandwith”  of  Edward  U.  Val¬ 
entine  “is  written  in  the  American  lan¬ 
guage.  The  author  talks  of  an  ‘inehriat- 
ing  voice,’  of  a  courtship  being  ‘generally 
acceded.’  His  spelling  is  American,  of 
course,  and  be  often  says  things  in  the 
fresh  American  way.  ’Nature  had  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  tear-bottle  for  a  heart, 
and  she  had  removed  the  stopper,'  he 
tells  you  of  a  lady  who  cries  in  and  out 
of  season.  But  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  book  do  not  depend  on  a  few  pithy 
sayings.  It  presents  a  leisurely  and  very 
charming  picture  of  a  Quaker  settlement 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1856:  a  settlement 
of  prosperous  ironfounders  and  their 
workpeople.  The  great  Hecla  furnace 
that  has  brought  fortune  to  the  Sand- 
withs  glows  in  the  background  of  this, 
their  family  history;  and  we  are  as  much 
concerned  for  its  continued  success  as 
for  the  happy  ending  of  Hecla  Bandwith’s 
love-story.  Both  Hecla  and  her  step¬ 
sister  Harmony  are  drawn  with  delicate 
precision,  and  leave  that  impression  of 
liigh  purity  and  conscientiousness  which 
we  are  used  to  associate  with  the  old 
Quaker  ideals.  Hetty  Wain,  with  her 
sharp  tongue  and  her  mania  for  house¬ 
cleaning,  stands  in  amusing  contrast  to 
the  poetic  figures  of  her  cousins;  but  we 
think  that  a  woman  of  Hecla’s  dignity 
and  refinement  w'ould  have  known  how 
to  stop  Hetty’s  prying  and  impertinent 
interference  with  her  private  business. 
Indeed,  we  had  always  supposed  that 
the  Quaker  upbringing  imposed  a  decor¬ 
ous  reticence  of  speech  and  thought;  and 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  shock  that  we  fol- 
lo\^ed  these  Quakers  in  their  unashamed 
discussion  of  their  neighbors’  love-af¬ 
fairs.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
author  is  true  to  life,  and  the  gossips  of 
an  American  Quaker  settlement  may 
marry  and  give  in  marriage  as  brazenly 
and  inconsiderately  as  he  says  they  do. 
The  hero,  Richard  Hallett,  is  an  English¬ 
man,  and  he  boarded  with  a  lady  who 
talked  of  Shakespeare  ns  the  Bird  of 
•Vvon.” 


